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On Sale Thursday 


UARY 29, 1959 | TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 


SUPPLEMENT 


FOR SALE 


A CHARMING COTTAGE built 1923, 
in excellent condition, 14 miles from 
Renowned for its golf, 
2 bedrooms, 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 

yachting and invigorating sea air. 
2 reception rooms. j acre fruit trees. 
Government grant if required. For quick 
sale £2,400.—Tel. Hornchurch 47191. _ 


A PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SHOREDT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 
EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE. 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL, — Consult GUY MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 
EMSWORTH (Chichester Harbour). 
Queen Anne Residence of character and 


charm. Central position, close harbour. 
Spacious rooms. 3 recep., study, kitchen, 
bathroom, 4 bed., garages, stores, walled 


garden. ‘24, 950.—PRACOCK & PARTNERS, 
Emsworth. Tel. 3217. i oa 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Unique 17th- 
century Cottage, modernised, ideal busi- 
ness couple or as week-end cottage. 3 rooms 
and bath. Near river and station. Detached. 
Garage, no garden. Freehold. £1,800.— 
SYMONDS, 99, Greys Road (Tel. Henley 1118). 
EEANDS BATTreRSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Bst. 1815), F.A.L., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY,, 
Estate Agents. Established 1829. Special-. 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110 Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20 Piccadilly, London 
W.1. (Tel. Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 
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HOTELS AND BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 


ANE TO FIND the answer to just about 
every question you can think of asking 
on the idea of you buying a village stores 
with or without an.appointment as sub- 
postmaster in or around The West Country 
and The Cotswolds etc., ask F, A. Humber- 
stone and Partners for a copy of ‘““You and I 
Talking About You Buying A Business” 
together with a detailed description of a 
number of example village stores. There is 
no charge. There is no obligation.—F. A. 
HUMBERSTONE & PARTNERS, 5, Whiteladies 
Road, Bristol. 
| RELAND (MIDLANDS). Beautifully fur- 

nished and appointed small Hotel, centre 
of first-class fishing, shooting, touring. Fully 
licensed. Excellent bookings for 1959. Ill 
health causing disposal.—Box 8974, Eason’s 
Advertising Service, Dublin. 

DEVON. Highly successful Country 

* House Hotel with club licence in own 
grounds, 1} acres overlooking sea—unrivalled 
position. Delightful spacious Georgian house 
exceptionally well appointed—tastefully fur- 
nished throughout, combined with all mod- 
ern amenities, equipment including new cock- 
tail bar. Ample arenes, parking space, out- 
buildings, etc. Excellent all-year high class 
trade, heavily booked ahead. £9,000 Free- 
hold, furnishings, equipment, etc., at valua- 
tion.—Box 2071. 
SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL. A pri- 

vately owned ‘‘free’’ period inn in the 
West Country, in market due to retirement. 
Known as The Perfect Inn, it is beautifully 
furnished and easily run, has modern 
kitchens and first-class staff quarters. The 
dining room and drawing room combine for 
dancing, there are 15 period furnished bed- 
rooms (4 with private bathrooms), owners’ 
flat and roof garden, 5 bars, 2 self-contained 
cottages, village shop (let), 4 lock-ups and 
parking for 40 cars, self-supporting garden, 
oil central heating, mains services and no 
staff troubles. As running concern £35,000. 
Box 2080. 


RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (STATES), Lrp., Dublin. 
LYMINGTON. 1 min. river. THOTISe of 
character, 4 large bed., bath., etc., fine 
hall and staircase, 3 large rec., kit. * acre gar- 
den. Main services. £4,000 (Tel. Lym. 2784), 
OVERLOOKING FARNBOROUGH 
COMMON, KENT. Det. Family House 
of character, excel. order, just redecorated. 
4 beds., 2 recep., breakfast room, modern 
kitchen, part cent. htg, garage and eer 
£6,250.— Phone Farnborough (Kent) 53577 
Se COAST, near Hastbourne. 
Baronet’s Country House (16 rooms) with 
24 acres lawns and paddock. Valuation price 
£7,000. Accept less.—Tel. E. Dean 3131. 
VIRGINIA WATER 
A delightful modern House in Tudor style 
on the Wentworth Estate, having unobscured 
views over open country. 6 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic quarters 
and large garage. Compactly planned and in 
excellent decorative condition. lreehold 
£14,500.—Sole Agents: Kurth CARDALE 
Groves & Co., 43, North Audley Street, 


W.1. GRO. 8551. 
ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS f 

For Sale 


FREEHOLD Registered Residential Pro- 
perty comprising Kesidence and Out- 
buildings with 300 acres of which 230 acres 
are arable and the balance plantation, pic- 
turesquely situate adjoining and overlooking 
Lough Swilly, Co. Donegal. Sporting rights 
included in sale. The valuable property 
must be sold. The best offer over £3,500 will 


HOUSES TO LET 


LDERNEY, C.I. To Let unfurnished on 
lease. Attractive old House, modernised; 
kitchen-dinette, parlour, 4 bed., bath., all 


mains, walled garden, near shops. £182 p.a. 
inclusive.—Box 20389 
FLATS 
To Let 
COUNTRY Service Flats, Surrey. Un- 


furnished and furnished, excellent cater- 
ing.—SOUTHLANDS, Tandridge. Oxted 3134. 


ORFOLK. Furnished flats; bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and ¢. water, 
electricity. Domestic help. Fitted T.V. 
aerial and plug. Garage. Tel. Country 
produce. Overseas visitors welcomed. Situ- 
ated charming country residence. Pleasant 
garden. 5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—Mrs. 
CARNALL, Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, 
Norwich. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BRIGHTON 

Building Plots in excellent position near cliff 
top, for sale or to let on 99-year leases. 
£2,250 to £2,400 freehold or £135 to £145 per 
annum leasehold. Apply: 

The Mstates Surveyor & Valuer, Borough 
Surveyor’s Department, 26-30, King’s Road, 
Brighton, 1. Tel. 24201. 

W. O. Dopp, 
Town Clerk. 


MORTGAGES 


IRST AND SECOND MORTGAGES 
available for Farms and other property 
and to those who benefit under Will, Trusts, 
Marriage Settlements, etc.—ATCHISON & Co., 
11, Duke of York Street, London, 8.W.1. 


be accepted.—Apply to: Messrs. OSBORNE 
AND Co., Solicitors, Milford, or J. M. 
WAITERS, M.I.A.A., & SON, Auctioneers and 
Valuers, Milford, Co. Donegal, Ireland. 
’Phone: Milford (Donegal) 10. 

Wanted 

N SUSSEX. Wanted 250-500 acres 


Arable and Stock Farm, £50,000 avail- 
able. Confidential.—Box 2088. 
WANTED TO RENT, Smallholding, 

2-10 acres. Within daily reach. West 
London.—Box 2090. 


ORTGAGES, Re-Mortgages and 2nd 

Mortgages on all classes of properties.— 
Particulars: SPENCER, 52, Spencer House, 
Cambridge Road, London, N.W.6. 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
Jet Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Stott & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street London E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


WANTED 


WANTED FOR SELLING (through our 
Agency on the usual Commission 
terms) ATLRACLIVE COUNTRY HOUSES 
from east to west in the southern half of 
England. Popular demand’seeks 4 to 8 bed- 
rooms, modern creature comforts are appre- 
ciated, especially main services, and many 
want land for protection and/or farming, 
beyond the conventional garden. Price-range 
from £4,000 to £15,000. Will serious sellers 
contact F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, 
W.1. Write or phone Regent 2481 quoting 
this paper. % 
WANTED, | Large House, Victorian or 
older, min. 7 bedrooms, 3 reception 
with cottage, stables suitable for studio con- 
version. 1 to 10 acres, within 30 miles 
London.—Box 2087. 
WANTED. Several large disused country 
mansions—any condition, with stables 
and land, within 150 miles Exeter. Prompt 
decisions, no fancy prices.—WADSWORTH 
AND ©o., 31, St. David’s Hill, Exeter 77251. 
WANTED URGENTLY, WALTON- 
ON-THAMES or Weybridge, prefer- 
ably in Ashley Park, 4-5 bedrd. house on 2 
floors. Large garden preferred.—Box 2073. 


WANTED TO BUY OR 
RENT 


Reouiee by a_ well-known National 
Company for a Training Establishment 
a country house with 6-7 reception rooms 
and 30-35 bedrooms, not more than an hour’s 
train journey from London. Preferably to 
rent or purchase would be considered for 
suitable property.—Reply Box 2081. 


WANTED TO RENT 


U NFURNISHED HOUSE, 4 miles radius 
Alton, Hants. 4 beds., 2 recep., garage. 
—MARCHANT, Dormy House, Bordon, Hants. 
VERY CAREFUL TENANTS, owners of 
beautiful house in Belgravia, require fur- 
nished or partly furnished house, self-con- 
tained flat or wing in country house for long 
period. 3-4 bedrooms essential. Radius 40 
miles London.—Write to SIMONE MIRMAN, 
9, Chesham Place, S.W.1. 


GROUSE MOOR WANTED ~ 


GENTLEMAN requires first-class 1,000 
brace grouse moor, ‘vith butts pleasantly 
accessible. Long- term tenancy envisaged, 
with or without other sporting rights. — 
Ross-WILSON, Gaddesby, Leicestershire. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—Prerry & BELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missendon (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types. — MARTIN. & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines) and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon 
BOSwWkLL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
Essex AND “SUFFOLK. Country pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND ‘SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY OR: 
AND VALUERS—contd. 


ERSEY. I. Le GaLuats & Sons, Old Es 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helie 
LEICESTER AND ‘LEICESTERSHIRE 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.I 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estat 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Stree 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
M!D/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSE: 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential tow 
and country properties, businesses, farm 
and smallholdings. For details. —Kine 
Mines & Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. fc 
details of Residential and Agriculturs 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SOW 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), an 
at "Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, __ 
OMERSET. Residential and Agrieu 
tural Properties.—LAVER & SON, Wel 
(Tel. 2097), and at Shepton Mallet an 
Glastonbury. | 
OUTH DEVON. For Coastline an 
Country Properties.—Fric LLOYD, F.A1 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIE} 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, specia 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, man 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Tow 
and Country Properties. — WAycort) 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). ; 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal an 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NicoLL) 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554 
"UNBRIDGE WELLS, midway Lond 
and the sea. Fast Diesel train service 
—BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27/2 
High Street. Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 115: 


OVERSEAS ~ 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nasss 
Bahamas real estate. World’s fin 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. 
‘Land Tax. Only 2%, inheritance tax. Reg} 
dential and commercial properties.—Writ 
NIcK DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY Co 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


VALUATIONS 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Surrey. Fre; 
hold property, furniture and effects.- 
Evens & Marra, 70, King Street. Maidstor 
(Tel. 4233). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. — 

movals, home and abroad, furnitu 
storage. World-famous for efficient servic 
reliable packing and careful storage (T 
RIVerside 6615). 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemou 

offer one of the most comprehensi 
removals and storage services on the sou 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pa 
quickly and with meticulous care. The 
warehouse affords first-class storage for 
long as you wish. And their service includ 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimate 
without obligation, from Commercial Roa) 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). { 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
CurTIS & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2). Estate Offices, 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win- 
chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 
HAMPTON & SONS (JERSEY) 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier, 
Jersey, C.I. (fel. Gentral 5093). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—FE. 8. 
TAYLOR, LrD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Ageuts for superior residential properties. 
KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & Co., 82, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations 


JOSEPH MAY LTD., move - promptl! 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads ce} 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfle! 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MUSeum 241) 
MeVING SOUTH is surprisingly simp 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptation 
renovation and built-in furniture are one- mé 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop | 
Memorial Square, Hastbourne, has a train 
staff with supporting craftsmen to iridortal 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex. is 
AND FRENCH, of course (Tel. 580). 
ICKFORDS. Removers and 


eae 


Local, distance or overseas remova 
Complete service Tirst-class  storag| 
Branches in all large towns. Head Offic 


102, Blackstock Road, London. N.4 (= 
CAN, 4444). 


shippers. fig 
estimates free.— Bate} 
& Removers, Lp. Pxet! 


redommowdanonae 
FORDS, PACKERS 
(Tel. 56261-2). 


elassified announcements 


GARDENING 


GARDENING—contd. 


ENCING OF QU: ALITY. For enclosing broad 

acres or back gardens; keeping out wind, 
cats, peepers, prowlers, etc.; keeping in pigs, 
poultry and similar rovers—DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES (Dept. V), 15, Moreton St., 
London, S.W.1. (TATe Gallery 8332.) 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 
altered and renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries.—_JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


GEREN: TENNIS COURTS: SWIMMING 
POOLS.—IAN G. WALKER, LTD., Land- 
scape Architects, South Godstone, Surrey. 
Tel.: S. Godstone 3108. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Iawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


REENHOUSES FROM £20/10/0. Sheds 

£8/2/6. Garages £23/15/0, Ladders £3/9/6. 
Wattle Hurdles 10/9. Carr. paid England and 
Wales, Cash or Easy Terms. Free lists —VALE 
COUNTRY PRODUCTS, Dept. C.L., Barkham 
Road, Wokingham, Berks. 


ROW ASPARAGUS, Cultivation Notes free 
on request.—THE CROFT ASPARAGUS 
FARM, 107, Wigginton Road, Tamworth, Staffs. 
ANDY ARMY WIRE. Ideal eon peas, rasp- 
berries, roses, tomatoes, 1,000 uses. Seven 
kinds. Samples free. Catalogue 1,000 bargains! 
—GREENS, 547, Albert St., Lytham. 


GARDENING—contd. 


T IS NOT TOO LATE to plant Shrubs - (750 

varieties), Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
(1,100), Shrub Roses (500), Hydrangeas 
(38) from ‘the most beautiful nursery in 
the country.’-—SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, 
Windlesham, Surrey, 


W ATERER’S SPRING SALE, Finest quality 

Herbaceous and Rockery Plants, Shrubs 
and Roses from our own Nurseries. All offered 
at reduced prices during February and March. 
32-page Special Sale Catalogue, post free, on 
request.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 


GARDENING—contd. | 


ARLITE PAVING FLAGS.—For paths, te 

races, 12 sizes, 5 lovely colours. Economic: 
easily laid. Free delivery wide area.—Deta) 
from MARLEY CONCRETE, LTD., Dept. Ox| 
Feasmarsh; Guildford, Surrey, 


WIMMING Pool Constructors can sup 

their Senlac Stone Paving—off-white a 
coloured—ideal for terraces, garden paths, e| 
This precast product of high quality man) 
factured by us—all inquiries to Rutherfo 
Construction Co., Ltd.. Battle, Sussex. 


TREE SURGERY 


LTD., The Floral Mile, pssond, Berks. 
1 00 DAFFODILS & NARCISSI for 
’ naturalising. 30/-; many to flower 
this spring. 500 for 16/6. 112 lb. for £5/5/- 
approximately 5,000 bulbs. Tulips for naturalis- 
ing, flowering size, 250 for 20/-, 500 37/6. Add 
1/6 for order to 20/-, 2/- to 40/-, Over 40/- 
3/-.—K. LOWE (Dept. C.L.), Flitwick. Beds. 


REE SURGERY & PRESERVATION C( 

LTD., 10, Swascombe Road, London, W.-’ 
Tel.: PARK 1870. Specialists in all types of & 
work, Distance no object. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 233, 234 and 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS FOR SALE 


County Acreage Income Price Folio 
BERKSHIRE ac wae ee oe sat wee .. 1,160 £2,774 £75,000 56203 
DERBYSHIRE _... Ber te ant ic ie ... 2,023 £1,824 £36,000 54884 
DORSET .... sae Sop as ae sick ee as 232 £3,787 £55,000 10812 
HEREFORDSHIRE Bt met oe Eat ts ... 1,120 £3,002 £75,000 55776 
ISLE OF MAN Re ts MM ere ee Re 200 £210 £11,000 54613 
LINCOLNSHIRE a aoe bes eee Se ... 1,100 £3,256 £59,000 56037 
OXFORDSHIRE Bas ae es ee a Re 552 £965 £16,750 53262 
SUSSEX ... ons ae this ase ae an ae 150 £500 £16,000 55553 
WILTSHIRE Bee sie ont a ee eee oe 524 £1,587 £35,000 56215 
YORKSHIRE aan are ats ae Ete nS ... 15260 £1,910 £50,000 54665 
BERWICKSHIRE <jese bt Aes Ban ser ee 280 £335 £12,500 54483 


HARLAXTON MANOR, LINCOLNSHIRE 


3 miles south-west of Grantham, (Lomdon 2jhours.) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 405 ACRES OR: LESS LAND 


PLEASURE: GROUNDS. Parkland 
studded with some magnificent trees 
and the chain of Jakes provide good 
flighting grounds for wild fowl. First- 
class commercial walled kitchen 
garden of 7 acres in hand with gar- 
dener’s house (5 rooms and bathroom). 
Block of 2 Cottages and 6 Flats 
recently modernised, each with 
bathroom. Main electric light. 
LODGE with 4 rooms and bathroom. 
Main electric light and _ water. 


VALUABLE WOODLAND of 
ABOUT 50 ACRES in hand. 


The mansion is built of stone, 

standing on an eminence in a 

well-timbered park which has a 

chain of lakes. The interior of the 

manor has been completely mod- 

ernised and is now in first-class 
order. 


Accommodation for 250 students 
or more, excluding staff. 


Modern central heating system 
} installed 1950. 


Separate hot water supply. Main 


electric light and power. Spring water 
=| supply. Main water available. Modern THE FOREGOING IS ABOUT 96 
.| drainage system recently renewed. ACRES AND IS ALL IN HAND 


| THE HOME FARM OF ABOUT 309 ACRES AND 2 COTTAGES ARE LET AT £743 PER ANNUM 
| : Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (38242 R.P.L.) 


| ST. PIERRE, CHEPSTOW, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


HISTORIC HOUSE AND 188 ACRES OR LESS BY ARRANGEMENT 
Close to village and a bus service operates between Newport (18 miles) and Chepstow (2 miles), 
Bristol (18 miles), Cardiff (26 miles). 
The most attractive stone-built Tudor house is a fine 
example and is around outer and inner courtyards. 


A considerable amount of money has been expended 
on improvements and modernisation. 


Great hall, 5 reception rooms, 17 bedrooms each with basin, 
7 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga. Gate house with 2 bedrooms. 


Warden’s house with 5 rooms and bathroom. 


Central heating. Separate hot water system. Main electric 
light and power. Estate water supply. Septic tank drainage. 


Stabling, garages, 2 cottages each with bathroom. The 
grounds include formal gardens, productive kitchen garden. 


Lake of 10 acres affords coarse fishing. 


Woodlands of about 13 acres. About 35 acres in hand. Park and pastureland of 153 acres let. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 188 ACRES. HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 
SHOOTING, GOLF, HUNTING 
_ Sole Agents: DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 32, St. James’s Street, S.W.1; KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, London and Hereford. 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
(15 lines) JHEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


COTTAGE 


LONG JETTY 


THE HOUSE 


containing 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM AND SAIL ROOM 
FULLY FITTED MODEL KITCHEN 
7 BEDROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS 


Oul-fired central heating. 
Main electricity and water, 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Full particulars from Owners Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4) and 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


BETWEEN 
READING AND BASINGSTOKE 
17th-CENTURY THATCHED COTTAGE 


Completely modernised. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3-4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
EXCELLENT KITCHEN 


SWIMMING POOL 
supplied by main water. 


Main electricity. 
GARAGE 


GARDEN AND 
PADDOCK 


ABOUT 4¥Y%, ACRES 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (GRO. 6291). 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF | | 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 (erdsvenor 6291) 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


OVERLOOKING CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
A YACHTSMANS RESIDENCE ENJOYING MOST WONDERFUL VIEWS 


DRYDOCK 


BOAT HOUSE 


THE DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
include 


TERRACED GARDENS WITH 
LAWNS 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND PADDOCK ~ | 
IN ALL ct 
ABOUT 8 ACRES y 


OFFERING SECLUSION AND PRIVACY 


All most beautifully maintained and in | 
perfect order with a Private Deep Water i 
Mooring. ’ 


CHARMING SMALL COTTAGE : 


TEWIN, HERTS 
BRAND NEW HOUSE FOR SALE 


Lovely situation in a wood. 1 mile from Welwyn North station. 


2 BEDROOMS AND 
BATHROOM 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND STUDY OR 
BEDROOM 


KITCHEN 
GARAGE 
Beautifully appointed. 
Main water and electricity. 


FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING 


ABOUT 1/. ACRE 


£6,500 FREEHOLD 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (GROsvenor 6291). 


CHARMING RESIDENTIAL FARM 


EE Se CIRENCESTER AND BATH 


MARKET DOMES, 4 miles KEMBLE Main Line Junction 11 miles. 


6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS, AGA 


Oil-fired central heating, main electric light and water. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN WITH ORNAMENTAL SMALL 
LAKE 


Charming Avenue approach (seen right). 
EXCELLENT GARAGE AND STABLING 
Studio. Farmery with milking parlour. 3 cottages. 


Rich, well watered, ring-fenced land. 


TOTAL 176 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


N.B. 2 further good Cottages available if required. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). (Folio: 16,102). 


SOMERSET 
(Wellington 3 miles, Taunton 11). 
MODERNISED 
EARLY-18th- eae MANOR HOUSE 


- 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS, ETC. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WITHIN REACH OF LEICESTER 


COUNTRY HOUSE with 4-6 bedrooms. Main services. A little land. 


GRAFTON HUNT 


Separate wing formin 
ea veueae td LADY SEEKING A HUNTING BOX with 4-5 bedrooms. Stabling and paddock 
. or two. PRICE TO £5,000 


Good outbuildings. 


30 ACRES including rich 
parkland pasture. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON TO BANBURY 


CAR MANUFACTURER WISHES TO ACQUIRE A COUNTRY HOUSE 
a of some character with 4 bedrooms or more, 2 reception rooms. ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
TROUT FISHIN PRICE TO £10,000. ACCESSIBLE TO COVENTRY 


for about 1 mile. 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


Please reply in confidence to: 


Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton 
(Tel. 32990/3). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


27 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


On edge of historic village. 
GENUINE PERIOD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE in immaculate condition. 
: 3 reception rooms, 


8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


STAFF SUITE 
Central heating. 
All main services. 
COTTAGE (let) 
Garage for 3 cars. 
Beautiful garden designed 
for easy Maintenance. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (55,971 G.J.A.) 


Agents " 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LON 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK as. 1 


a TS 


SUSSEX—Between Eastbourne and Lewes 


3 RECEP 


4 I 


t 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, L¢ 


CORNISH RIVIERA 


Magnificent views over Carrick Roads. Own deep water moorings, bathing beaches: 
7 miles Truro (via King Harry Ferry.) 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE OF REGENCY CHARACTER 


Hall, cloakroom, 
3 good reception rooms, 
ultra-modern kitchen, 
3 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 


Main electricity and power, 
water, 


Part central heating. 
Aga and Agamatic. 


Double garage. Modern 
bungalow. Danish piggery. 
Inexpensive gardens on 
southern slope to water’s 
edge, orchard. kitchen 
garden and 2 fields. 


23 ACRES 
FOR SALE, OR HOUSE MIGHT BE[LET PARTLY FURNISHED 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,701) 


FRU 
SOW! 
station. 
bathro 


fruit storé 


1, STATION ROAD, 
READING 


READING 54055 (4 lines) ESTABLISHED 18 
BERKS-HANTS BORDER SOUTHERN CHILTER! 
miles from I 


Basingstoke 8 miles (London 42 minutes). Completely secluded, 4% 


Newbury 8 miles. Readina 12 miles. 


Attractive and well modernised Country Cottage 
overlooking pleasant parklike agricultural land. 2 rec., 
kitchen, 3 bed., bath., sep. w.c. Garage. Playroom. 
Attractive garden. 
Main water and electricity. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,300 


SOUTHERN CHILTERNS 
350 ft. up. Reading 6 miles. Paddington 42 minutes. 
A most attractive modern Cottage-style Residence, 
| fully modernised. Hall, cloaks, w.c., ae rec., sun loggia, 
| kitchen, 3 bed., bath., 
2 GARAGES. PARTLY WALLED. GARDEN 
Main water and electricity. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,550 


LOVELY CHILTERNS A partioulacly charming, fully mode 
350 ft. up. Reading 6 miles. Paddington 42 minutes. of the Tudor period. Overlooking park- lil: 


SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE. Hall. 2 ., breakfast 31 ACRES. 4 rec. rooms, domestic offi 
2 eee vem dressing rooms, 5 baths. Central heating. Garage for 4 cars. | hath,:'3 other principal bed.; 2 baths. Self-contained flat. 


room, kitchen, 4 bed., bath., sep. w.c. 


\RAGEH AND 


GENUINE PERIOD MANOR HOUSE 
WHICH HAS BEEN FULLY MODERNISED 
rliON ROOMS ‘ 
WDROOMS 
iROOM 
il heating. 
clyieity. 
U water. 


RDEN 
e Freehold 


2 ACRES 
if required) 


vents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56,014 G.J.A.) 


VDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
LOAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


Oia Telegrams: 
* 5 “Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


x Wik 
SOMERSET—DORSET BORDER 


2% hours London by express train. Glorious country. 


ocd 


‘NOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


1odern conveniences, main electricity and water. Centra heating. Lounge 

od reception (one 46 ft. by 25 ft.), 6 bedrooms, 2 modern. bathrooms, 
ained flats. Garages, stables. Pleasant, easily maintained gardens, Also 

(optional) T.T. and Attested buildings with cow-ties, loose boxes, model 
etc. Lodge and 8 cottages. Nicely timbered park and first-class 

productive land, in all nearly 50 ACRES. 

LD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE, OR RESIDENCE SEPARATELY 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (30.824) 


KENT HILLS 
54 miles Canterbury, on edge of small village with bus serivee. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE, modernised and in really first- 
tion. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath., 7 bed. Full central heating. 
iicity, water and gas. Garage, stabling for 4. Inexpensive, partly-walled 
garden, tennis and other “lawns. 2 UP TO 10 ACRES 
['RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,118) 


FARM £5,850 
=T. 5 miles Taunton, lovely country. 4 mile from bus route, 1 mile 
TTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. Hall, cloaks., 2-3 reception, 2 
, 3 bedrooms. Central heating, main electricity. Garage for 2. Insulated 
vith packing room. 20,000 spring bulbs, orchard of Cox’s Orange 
Pippins (dwarf pyramid trees) and early cookers. Pool. 
7 ACRES in all. 
RESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32,098) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (4 lines) ] 


; W HITCH URCH-ON-THAMES 
vding. High ground. Reading 53 miles. 

Delightful detached completely modernised Village 
Residence of intriguing character. Lounge/hall, 3 rec., 
well appointed kitchen, 4 bed., bath., sep. w.c. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. WALLED GARDEN 
Main water, electricity and gas. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 


HURST, BERKS 
Twyford 2 miles. Paddington 40 minutes, 

An exceptionally well designed Post-War House. 
Hall, cloaks, w.c., 2 rec., kitchen, 3-4 bed., bath., sep. 
w.c., billiards room or studio. 

GARAGE FOR 2 OR 3 CARS. 24 ACRE 
Main water and electricity. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 


LOVELY CROWTHORNE DISTRICT 
rere ip Wokingham 4 miles. Reading 11} miles. 
nised House A beautifully appointed modern house facing south. 
farmery of | Hall; cloaks; w.c.; 3 recs.; billiards room; domestic 
7 bed and offices; master suite of bed, boudoir, dressing room and 


GARAGE. STABLE. 1 ACRE 2 staff flats. ‘T.T. farm buildings. Beaatiful timbered Main services. Complete central heating. 
Main water and electricity. grounds. Hard tennis court. Delightful natural gardens and woodland 31/2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,450 FOR SALE FREEHOLD) PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
ee 


COLLINS & COLLINS 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 


Tel.: 


anno RAWLENCE 


GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines) 


BERKSHIRE ESSEX. London only 16 miles ROLVENDEN, KENT 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF RARE CHARM 300 feet above sea level and enjoying views of great beauty- Beautiful rural situation within easy reach of picturesque 
Beautifully appointed and immaculately maintained. ha ag town and Kent coast. 


Quiet seclusion and full south aspect with vistas over Hall a and 4 reception, 5 principal bedrooms, nursery suite, 


beautiful and secluded grounds, 3 acres. Accom.: hall mestic offices. Garage | DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE thoroughly restored with 
a 4 reception, 5 bed. and dressing rooms. staff rooms, peck wih, istators "Nenutiful terraced garden and | utmost regard to historical detail. 5 bedrooms, 2-3 recep- 
athrooms. Cottage. All main services. Central heating. grounds. 5 ACRE 


Garage, stables and self-contained flat. Boathouse. 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD WITH Saga 
Illustrated details from Owner's Agents (above). 


Illustrated details from the Auctioneers (above). 


tion, bathroom, kitchen. Garage. Charming grounds. 
1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,750 
Details from Owner’s Agents (above). 


aaa 
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rato HAMPTON & SONS: ii 
20 tne) 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 London 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE MR. MARK OSTRER 


‘“KINGS BEECHES,’’ SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT 


A MINIATURE COUNTRY ESTATE OF NEARLY 46 ACRES WITHIN 25 MILES OF LONDON 


Exceptionally well maintained, 
modernised and luxuriously appointed 
residence standing in the centre of its 

own lovely grounds and parkland. 


COMPREHENSIVE CENTRAL 
TING 


i ain ee 
FINE ENTRANCE LODGE 


EXCELLENT SECONDARY COTTAGE 
AND GARAGE BLOCK for 6-7 cars. 


LANDSCAPE PLEASURE 
“GROUNDS sloping gently to the south, and 
including spacious terrace, spreading lawns, 
hard tennis court, productive walled kitchen 
garden. Heated greenhouse, 


Valuable enclosures of grassland and belts 
of woodland, ete. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, INCLUDING 
MAGNIFICENT ENTERTAINING 
ROOM (36 ft. by 30 ft.). 

14-18 BEDROOMS, 6 BATHROOMS 
(arranged in suites). EXCELLENT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES, SERVANTS’ HALL 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION 25th MARCH, 1959 (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. W. & R. SAUNDERS, SON, & DE WOLFE, 52, Haymarket, S.W.1. 
Illustrated brochure from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SON S, as above. 


PRELMiNany ANNOUNCEMENT = = | 1 ONE OF THE LOVEDIES 1 ont sn 
BETWEEN ESTATES IN THE SOUTH 
Magnificently sited on ouge of pretty village with fer see ine views to the South coast. 
CHELTENHAM AND BROADWAY LOSE TO YACHTING CENTRE 


Sumptuously mphowEce Luxury Residence in the Georgian style 
built regardless of cost in recent years. 


5 bed and dressing, 
2 lavish bathrooms 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE NORTH COTSWOLD HUNT 


s (1 en. suite), 3 reception 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK AND ARABLE FARM communicating e: form an 
apartment 60 ft. long, 
ON THE EDGE OF THE EVESHAM VALE staff bedroom, American | 
t <itche i A oa 
130 ACRES ype kitchen ups Aga. 
Central heating. if 
Luxuriously fitted farmhouse. 3 reception rooms, office, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms Main services. 
Superb GARAGE for 3 
PAIR OF MODERN COTTAGES with excellent staff flat 
over. 
EXCELLENT RANGE COTSWOLD STONE COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS SWIMMING POOL 
Main water, electricity and gas. Lovely well-timbered | 
park-like grounds, chiefly | 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD grass enclosures but with ql 
WITH POSSESSION AT LADY DAY pttrectins ee | 
Very strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: i i 16 none: bi iperla bossa eh Accs ype. | 
F ae : noe Strongly recommended without reservation by the Sole Agents: i) 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (D. 2792) HAMPTON & SONS, as above. (H.66822) i 


JAMAICA 


MODERN SEAFRONT HOUSE WITH ITS OWN BOATSLIP AND JETTY 


3 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
VERY LARGE LIVING ROOM 
WITH COVERED TERRACE 
OPEN CANTILEVER VERANDAH 
AND PAVED PATIO WITH 
SWIMMING POOL 


2 GARAGES 
3 STAFF ROOMS 
325 ft. SEA FRONTAGE 


2 ACRES 
with cutstone wall. 


FOR SALE FURNISHED 


HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1; or LORD RONALD GRAHAM, Real Estate, Ocho Rios, Jamaica. 
‘hy 


First time in the market for 20 years. SUSSEX 
EPPING FOREST ARE A High situation close to unspoilt village. 3 miles Battle. 5 miles Hastings. 
Nicely situated on a southern slope in a select area, few minutes walk from shops and / ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE IN PICKED POSITION 
i station (Central line). With views towards sea. 
SUPERB VIEWS TO THE KENT HILLS : South aspect. 
Charming and Hall and cloakroom, | 
beautifully decorated 3 reception rooms, f 
REGENCY HOUSE 4 bedrooms (8 with basins), y 
in excellent order. bathroom, 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, labour-saving kitchen. i 
sitting room, good kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. GARAGE for 2 
CENTRAL HEATING Main water and electricity 
All main services. 
GARAGE for 2 cars. TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
Workshop, stores and easy of maintenance, with 
summerhouse, etc. small formal garden. 
Superbly designed garden 13, ACRES 


planned for easy working, 
of about 11/2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £9,000. RECOMMENDED 


FREEHOLD £5,950 


Further particulars from the Agents: 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (M.45547) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.68617) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
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HYDE PARK 
4304 


KENT, NEAR SUSSEX BORDER 
In an attractive situation on the outskirts of a village, 
14 miles from the station. 
A CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
Basically Queen Anne with a Georgian addition. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Central heating. Main services. 
Brick and tiled garage. 
Lovely but inexpensive gardens and grounds of 
ABOUT 2 ACRES — 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,482) 


} 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A HAMPSHIRE 
VILLAGE 
A Delightful and Spacious Bungalow 
Having lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. Garage. 
Charming grounds intersected by a stream. 
Hard tennis court, pastureland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £3,950 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,471) 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


5la and 63, Ban COLN’ S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel.: HOLborn 8741-9. 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. 


CHANDLERS CROSS, NEAR WATFORD, HERTS 


London 21 miles, Watford 4% miles. 


pa oa & 


BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE EE G. A. oth Ls 


ORTH WALES—coLwyn 
Ideally sudeable for conversion in 
flats or for Institutional P 


A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED R!SSIDENCE 
HAVING A GROSSFLOORAREA OF 6,00 SQUARE 
FEET—ONLY 500 YARDS FROM THE SEA 
Present accommodation: Entrance @ staircase 


lobbies, 3-4 reception, 3 bedrooms, 3 
2 kitchens, etc. 


\throoms, 


All main services. Integral 5 age. 
Garden nes to ABOUT 1) ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY. £3,750 
Sole Agents: DaRbeN & MEROER, , . (21,548) 
A SUFFOLK BARGAIN—OP!.v 4,500 
12 miles Stowmarket, 10 miles 7 ch, 
A Charming Georgian |\ouse 
4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ins electricity 
and water, a 
Excellent cottage, large garage, stati): and barn. 
Productive garden with orchard and paddock, in all 
ABOUT 51) ACRE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as (21,218) 


The cha 
period 


GREAT ° 
‘ALLERY, 


FINE W 


Or if pref 


Messrs. BU 


ALFRED SAVILI. & SONS 


.VILL & SONS,. Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 


Associated with PETRE & ALFRED 


1959 


OSBORN & ME “RCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


‘AYLOR 


XNTON MANOR, NEAR OXFORD 
THE MOST NOTABLE HOUSES IN THE COUNTY 
DATING FROM THE EARLY 17th CENTURY 


ing stone-built Residence is a particularly fine example of the 
many interesting features, including profusion of oak panelling. 
.L with beautifully carved screen, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS AND LONG 
5 BEST BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS AND STAFF 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1., 


AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE 


BICKLEY, KENT 


Ideally situate in a quiet position yet convenient for shops, 
schools, station, etc. 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE IN THE 
TUDOR STYLE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (2 with basins), small study, 
bathroom, well equipped kitchen.. Radiators. Main 
services. Garage. Inexpensive garden of medium size. 


FREEHOLD AT MODERATE PRICE 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,552) 


BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM 
In a secluded position about 6 miles south of Dorking and 
29 miles from London. 

A Spacious Country House 
comprising the completely self-contained wing of 
a large mansion with finely proportioned rooms. 
2 reception rooms, cloakroom, domestic offices, 4 bed- 

rooms, bathroom. 
Garage for 3 cars. 
Inexpensive gardens: chiefly lawns sue woodland, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACR 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £4,950 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,472) 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


ACCOMMODATION 


Central heating, main electricity and water. 
a \GES, STABLING, COTTAGES. 
ED GARDENS A SPECIAL FEATURE. GRASS ORCHARD AND 


FINE OLD TITHE BARN 


PADDOCK 


& SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES 


including the Home Farm (let). The whole embracing an area of about 


380 ACRES 


Full details and photographs, apply Joint Sole Agents: 
ELL & BALLARD, 58, Cornmarket Street, Oxford (Tel.j4151, 3 lines), 
and RALPH PAY & TAYLOR as above. 


And at CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD 
WIMBORNE and WOKING 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


THUNDRIDGE, NEAR WARE, HERTS 


A CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


Fringed by woodland and completely secluded. 


On 2 floors only. 
4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main water and electricity. 


STAFF BUNGALOW 


GARDENER’S BUNGALOW 


Garden, garage. 


3 reception rooms ete. 


In acountry district, 3 miles from Ware and about 24 miles from London. 


Hunting with the Puckeridge. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 
HERTFORDSHIRE MANOR HOUSE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and lounge- hall, etc., 


garden, 


About 21/) acres, including orchard. 


LEASEHOLD OR FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


stabling and paddock, main water and electricity, about 7 acres. 


£400 PER ANNUM EXCLUSIVE 


WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD Ser Wels 


CHICHESTER, 
BOGNOR REGIS, HAVANT 
& COSHAM, PORTSMOUTH 


PULBOROUGH (3 miles) 


I n secluded woodland setting, close to bus stop. 


Hall with cloakroom, fine lounge, study, dining room, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage and workshop. 
Greenhouse. Garden and about 4 ACRES woodland. 


Main electric light and water. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


£6,850 
Illustrated details from Swan Corner, Pulborough (232/3). 


WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMPSHIRE PROPERTIES 


EAST HAMPSHIRE 
Close to the Meon Valley and Petersfield. 
A SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


500 feet above sea level with views over surrounding 
countryside. 


2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
Garage and workshop. 134 ACRES. 


Modern services. 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Details from South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines). 


And 


A CHARMING 
COTTAGE AND SMALLHOLDING 
2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
Modern services, 

Cowshed (attested) for 14 and other outbuildings. 
1012 ACRES OF PASTURE 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Details from 82, High Street, Cosham (Tel. 76427). 


AT BILLINGSHURST 
STORRINGTON 
PULBOROUGH 


CHICHESTER CITY 


BRILLIANTLY RESTORED GEORGIAN TOWN 
HOUSE WITH A LOVELY WALLED GARDEN 


bathrooms (1 en 


5 bedrooms, 2 


3 reception rooms, 

suite), model kitchen, utility room, cloakroom, etc. 

Standing for 3 cars. FULL OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING. Adjoining cottage also available. 


Tilustrated details from South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 3031, 5 lines). 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 


(tne) GEORGE ’TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


42 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Junetion of A30 and A32 main roads. Ideal position for business use. 


CROSSWAYS MANOR, HOOK, HANTS 
Well known in the antiques world as WESTON GALLERIES LIMITED 


SPACIOUS 
GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


Affording ground floor 
show rooms and 2 self- 
contained flats above. 


Several substantial addi- 
tional buildings including 
a flat of 3 rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom and _ one 
convertible to a cottage. 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD 
Affording spacious 
parking site and part 
with valuable develop- 
ment possibilities. 


& Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
R.A.W. (4.3519). 


Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 
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CUBITT & WEST 


13, Hobart Place 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 


Close to Oxshott Heath, 1 mile station (Waterloo 30 minutes). 4 miles Esher. 
Well-designed Bungalow Residence, built 1939. 2 bedrooms, bathroom, double 
living room about 30 ft. by 12 ft. with folding doors to form two separate rooms. 

Modern kitchen. All main services. Oil-fired central heating. Garage. 
Garden of about 13 ACRE. FOR.SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £5,000 
Grorce TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. D.L. (BX1890) 


BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND ASHFORD 
A TUDOR COTTAGE SITUATED AMIDST KENTISH ORCHARD LAND 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. Main water and electricity. 
Cesspool drainage. Garage and outbuildings. 31/2 ACRES (2 on lease). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £4,000 


GrorcE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25. Mount Street, London, W.1. D.L. (BX.1196) 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES WANTED 


WITH POSSESSION IN THE SPRING 
OXON OR BORDERS. REACH OF HUNTING CENTRE 
Residence of Georgian, Regency, etc. character or type, with rooms to take ~ 
Regency furniture. 6-7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, stabling and grassland, say 
20 ACRES, for 3 hunters. ‘“‘H,’’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (Usual commission required). 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
MINIMUM 300 ACRES. Commercial Farm or neglected Estate. 
For wintering large number store cattle. Up to £50,000 available. 
Details to H. G., c/o GHORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(Usual commission required). 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


OF EXCEPTIONAL APPEAL 
SURREY-HANTS BORDER 
Farnham 34 miles. London easily reached. 


Completely modernised 
and retaining delightful 
character. Detached, of 
brick and flint in pretty 
garden. 


Hall, very large sitting 
room, dining room, 3 bed., 
2 bath., kitchen, etc. 


Workshop. 
GARAGE 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
R.V. £35. 


% pat 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
CuBiITt & WEST, Farnham 5261. 
(Ref. OX.3184). 


IN A FOLD OF THE LINCHMERE RIDGE 


On the market for the first time in 40 years. 
TRULY FASCINATING SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Well protected by own paddocks. 500 ft. above sea level. 


Built to L-shaped plan 
in stone and brick with 
tiled roof. 

A RARELY AVAIL- 
ABLE OPPORTUNITY 
4 bed., boxroom, dressing 
room, bath and w.c., 3 re- 
ception rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Copper plumbing. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 

11 ACRES IN ALL 
(small garden and 2 good 

paddocks). me 

Further 3 acres coppice. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
BY AUCTION LATER (or privately meanwhile). 
Cusitt & Wrst, Haslemere 680. (Ref. H.574). 


WINCHESTER HARTLEY WINTNEY 
nae FRED PEARSON & SON Oe 
FARNBOROUGH ALRESFORD 


IN A LOVELY PART OF 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


About 1 mile from a village and main line station. 


IN A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


A SUPERIOR 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


SPACIOUS HALL, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
ATTRACTIVE LOUNGE (18 ft. by 12 ft.), DINING 
ROOM AND WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN 


Grounds of 1 ACRE, chiefly in natural state with 


only a small formal garden. 


A Modern Detached Residence of elegant character. 
5 bedrooms, 2 luxury bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
sun room, and spacious kitchen with Aga. All main 
services. Part central heating. Double garage. Secluded 


POSSESSION £4,000 


WINCHESTER 


Quietly situated yet within e aie aT ‘ In one of the premier positions in the city close to the 
y y in easy reach of shops and bus route. Royal Winchester Golf C 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


with attached cottage. In excellent order throughout. 


57BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, BATHROOM, 
HALL, FINE DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
BRIGHT KITCHEN, ETC. 


COTTAGE contains: 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, ete. 


2 GARAGES 
Matured grounds with tennis lawn, 114 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, £6,500 


grounds of 34 ACRE. Low ground rent. 


PRICE £6,750 
Sole Agents; Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


Auctioneers 
Estate Agents 


hae aa SKINNER & ROSE 


REIGATE (Tel. 4747), REDHILL (Tel. 3555), HORLEY (Tel. 77 and 47) 


DELIGHTFUL RURAL SETTING 


About 1} miles Horley town with excellent shopping facilities and main line station 
with excellent service of fast trains to London. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY CHARMING OLD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


Of recent years completely 

modernised to present-day 

standards of comfort and 

convenience. 3 bedrooms, 

tiled bathroom. 3 reception, 

cloakroom, part-tiled modern 
kitchen. 


Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 


Excellent garage and stable 
block comprising 2 garages, 
2 loose boxes, harness room, 
2 living rooms, dairy, ete. 
Summerhouse. 
Large greenhouse. 


PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


MILLEDGE & SON 


74, ST. THOMAS STREET, WEYMOUTH. Tel. Weymouth 8 


:. By direction of the Trustees of the late Major J. H. C. Devenish. 


WEYMOUTH, DORSET 


The Valuable Residential and Building Estate 
SPRINGFIELD HOUSE, RODWELL 


7 acres of land zoned for {| é 
the erection of 25 dwelling 
houses. 


Stone-built Residence of 
character, ideally situated for 
scholastic purposes or as @ 
nursing home, hotel, or for 

conversion into flats. 
3 reception, conservatory, bil- 
liards room, etc. 10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, domestic wing. 
Central heating. 


LODGE COTTAGE 
in stone and slate. 


Stable and outbuildings. 


. 
< 
~ 


oe 


SEPARATE GARAGE BLOCK with lock-ups and Flat over. 


FOR SALE '!BY AUCTION IN 2 LOTS WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ON FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1959, AT WEYMOUTH 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 


‘angers | CURTIS & HENSON uta. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 helt) 3206-7 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER B : 
Magnificent panoramic views to the south-west over farmland. Tunbridge Wells 10 miles. Betneenewe i ee Sie aN a up with 
An attractive white rendered FAMILY HOUSE OF REGENCY Tes oS HOLES OUSEAO) sbury. 3 
CHARACTER very well modernised and in excellent order. ROTA Cee enc Me SUEY. 


WHITE RENDERED MODERN HOUSE OF ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 
3 reception rooms, music 


or games room, domestic Spacious reception hall, 
offices with staff flat, © line reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. garden room, breakfast 
Main electricity and water, ae tera) BH kitchen 
Oil-fired central heating Be eae bedrooms (all 
throughout. ay ), 2 bathrooms, 


‘ooms above 


Garage for 2 cars. (ideal as playroom) 
Timbered grounds and Zs ntained flats. 
kitchen garden. About 2} electricity. 
acres. h vier available. 
Also 2 lodges and cottage ural heating. 
for improvement, first-class Garage 
stable block for conversion, Deli uf ie = tained 
agricultural and woodland : aie eee mais 
enclosures comprising a Hieforeibate ila ee 
further 26 ACRES A sis Ree 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD Ok ‘ 
Illustrated particulars from Curtis & HENSON, London, or PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 


GHERING & COLYER, 24, High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 996). 
16, KING EDWARD ay 
STREET, OXFORD JAMES STYLES & 
Tel. 4637 and 4638 i 


Fresh in the market. On utskirts of the charming and historic little township of Woodstock, 


within a few minutes’ walk of churches, good shops and hotels. 
OXFORD CITY EIGHT MILES (OXFORD EIGHT MILES) 
In a pleasant little village, with church and good general provision shop. 


|. XURIOUSLY EQUIPPED, CENTRALLY HEATED 
A SMALL, STONE-BUILT AND SLATED CONTEMPORARY HOUSE 
GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE 


Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


% i f 9, MARKET TOR: 
VHITLOCK = 2siinendetss 


OXON. Tel. 39 


Ere | in 1956 to the design of a well-known architect and featured in 
Square entrance or lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, one with adjoining articles in “Country Life” and “Ideal Home.” 
dressing room, and 2 bathrooms. Cha , large living room, study, sitting room, beautifully fitted kitchen, with 
Main electricity and water supplies. breakfast bar, 4 bedrooms, dressing room and luxurious bathroom. 
All inn services. Comprehensive central heating system by automatic, thermostatically 
e 
eG AND STARLING controlled Janitor boiler. 
Charming, well-timbered gardens and orcharding, in all about 1 ACRE. EXCELLENT DOUBLE GARAGE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Easily maintained, well-timbered lawns. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, and WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. Apply JAMES StyLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND & VINGHAM 


and at Ascot. 
> Tel. 1 and 2 


EN SUNNINGDALE 


yeat Park in Retired and secluded situation, few minutes station and 


oe CH ANCELLO!: a 


SUNNINGDALE 
Quiet situation in private road almost adjacent Chobham 
Common and Wentworth Golf Course. 4 mile station. 
Close shops, bus route. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL- 
A CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE. 5 principal bed., 


dressing room, 3 baths., 3 rec., 3 sec y rooms (used 1 ais ¢ 7 RESI- 
3 bed., bath., 2 rec., sun balcon Brick-built garage. 7 5 s eae: F CHARMING DETACHED COTTAGE 
Complete central heating, ete. Particularly attractive as flat). Central heating from Trianco Boiler. All main | DENCE fully modernised and in excellent order. 


garden. ABOUT 1/2 ACRE with greenhouse. services. 2 garages. Delightful grounds. About 134 acres. | 9 pegs, bath., 3 rec., modern kitchen, loggia. Garage. 

FREEHOLD £5,000 with i diat F PRICE £8,500 Very pretty garden. About 1/2 acre, bordered by a 
Z bad REINS ASI Y TSE Highly recommended by Sole Agents: stream. PRICE £4,500. 

Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. CHANCELLORS AND CO., as 2. Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CoO., as above. 


DS i RING TO ) CRORE a Bes PAD and 1054 
GE ‘ 249 an 
mrarps cross == ETH [| HERI N & Releg it and 1054 


ESTATE OFFICES; GERRARDS CROSS, Nee D AND AT EALING, LONDON, W.5 


DENHAM VILLAGE BETWEEN 
A BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED AND WELL-MAINTAINED FULMER AND GERRARDS CROSS 
PROPERTY FACING PRIVATE ESTATE (GREEN BELT) 
‘ HALL, 3 RECEPTION Built, in 19306 and ., 
t i in near 
ROOMS pores | (aith rough ae 
LARGE KITCHEN ieee 
with most up-to-date HALL, CLOAKROOM 
equipment (Red-Wing) 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
TILED KITCHEN 
cM tps nt! 4 BEDROOMS 
LUXURY BATHROOM TILED BATHROOM 
3 GARAGES GARAGE 
In small easily kept garden, Central heating. 
Vacant Possession. Vacant Possession. 
£6,750 FREEHOLD £6,850 FREEHOLD 


For full particulars, please contact HETHERINGTON & SECRET, F.A.1., (as above). 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SPORTING PART OF HAMPSHIRE 
About 11 hours from London, with extensive views. 
WELL-APPOINTED CHARACTER HOUSE OF REGENCY STYLE 
With 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; staff suite with bathroom. 
Oil-fired central heating. Stabling and garage. Timbered gardens and 2 paddocks. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE. TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Between Bishops Waltham and Droxford. Overlooking farmlands, 
Easy reach Southampton and Winchester. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE } mile from village and bus service. 5 
bed. with basins, 2 bath., 2 reception (one 47 ft. long with dividing doors). Main 
electricity and water. Agamatic and Esse; garage and stabling. ABOUT 3 ACRES 
RENT 12 GNS. PER WEEK. PERIOD FROM APRIL TO OCTOBER 


URGENTLY WANTED 


Active buyer requires CHARACTER or PERIOD HOUSE within easy reach of main- 
line station so that his children can travel to London daily. 
5-7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Rural position or village house 
liked. 5-10 acres with paddock if possible. 
WEST SUSSEX (not South of Pioheshen). Midhurst, Petworth, Pulborough, 
Horsham. 
HAMPSHIRE, Petersfield, Alton, Basingstoke. 
BERKS, Reading or Newbury. 
SURREY. Haslemere, Godalming, Guildford. 
PRICE £9,000 TO £11,000 AVAILABLE 


Details to “Architect,’’ c/o WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


ADDLESTONE 
CHOBHAM 


MANN & CO. a. EWBANK & CO. 
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GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO... . vee 


LOVELY CROCKHAM HILL, NEAR WESTERHAM 
Over 600 ft. up adjoining woodlands and common. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE SET IN A WOODLAND 
GARDEN OF 11/ ACRES 
5 bed. (basins), bathroom, 3 reception (oak floors). Main water and electricity. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Easy reach Edenbridge or Oxted stations. 
£7,750 FREEHOLD 


poe a i oe 

SURREY. NEAR BLETCHINGLEY. 30 MINS. LONDON 

Between Godstone and Redhill, about 24 miles to main-line station. Ideally placed for } 
daily travel to London. Within 5 minutes of local station. 

IDEAL FAMILY COUNTRY HOME WITH SPACIOUS ROOMS 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern domestic offices. All main services, oil-fired central heating. Garage. 
Exceptionally attractive and secluded gardens with fine old trees and shrubs. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 2 ACRES 


SURREY. EASY REACH GUILDFORD AND WOKING 


In acharning rural setting. About 3 miles from station (40 minutes Waterloo). Within 
easy reach of several first-class golf courses. 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 
5 main bedrooms, 2 luxury bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen — 
with Aga, 2/3 staff bedrooms. Main electricity and water, central heating. Parquet 
floors, double garage, attractive gardens with putting green and orchard. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 2 ACRES 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 
THAMES DITTON 
ESHER 


WEST BYFLEET 
NEW HAW COBHAM 
WALTON-ON-THAMES, WOKING WEST SURREY WEYBRIDGE, GUILDFORD 


ON FAVOURED WOODHAM HALL 


1 mile Woking town and station. 
WATERLOO 27 MINUTES 


“& 


~ 


Attractive COTTAGE STYLE HOUSE 
IN PRETTY WOODLAND SETTING 


SUPERB 
CONTEMPORARY STYLE BUNGALOW 


Architect designed, beautifully fitted. Conveniently 


Attractive House set in pretty 1/4 acre. 4 bedrooms, | Quiet residential area, 14 miles Woking town and station | situated between Walton and Weybridge. 2 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, separate w.c., entrance hall | (Waterloo 27 minutes). 4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate | jyxury bathroom, through lounge, American style 
with cloakroom, lounge with double glazed doors to | W-¢-, entrance hall with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, | kitchen, brick garage. Fully matured 200-ft. garden, 


dining room, good kitchen. Part central heating. 
FREEHOLD £5,350 
(Woking Office: 3, High St. 3800, 6 lines.) 


AUCTIONEERS 
SURVEYORS 


kitchen. Built-in garage. Attractive garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,450 
Woking Office, 3, High Street (Tel. 3800, 6 lines). 


ADAIR & CO. 


FREEHOLD £5,150 
(Weybridge Office: EWBANK & Co., 7, Baker Street, 
Weybridge 2323/5). 


VALUERS AND 
ESTATE AGENTS 


(G. G. B. ADAIR, T.D., M.R.S.H., A.V.I.) 
68, HIGH STREET, HASLEMERE (Tel. Haslemere 1733—3 lines), and NORTH STREET, MIDHURST (Tel. 778-9) 


HINDHEAD 
SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Built of brick with cavity walls under a tiled roof. 
Secluded position. Glorious views to the south. 
Garden leading on to National Trust Land. 
24 miles main-line station. 

Comprising: 

3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
ENTRANCE HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Main water, electricity and gas. 
Modern drainage. 


SPACE FOR GARAGE 
FREEHOLD 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


SALFORDS, NEAR REDHILL 
A MOST CHARMINGLY SITUATED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH FINE LARGE ROOMS, LOUNGE, HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS 
2 DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 


GARDENER’S FLAT OF 2 BEDROOMS 
1 RECEPTION 
KITCHEN, BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


3 ACRES 


Inspected and highly recommended. 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON 


FLEET 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Standing in its own secluded grounds in residential 
district amidst similar types of property; built of 
faced brickwork under a tiled roof in approx. 1930. 


One mile station. Few minutes bus. 
Main water, electricity and gas. 
Comprising: 
LARGE ENTRANCE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
(one 25 ft. by 15 ft.), CLOAKROOM, KITCHEN 
SCULLERY 


5 BEDROOMS, MODERN BATHROOM 
SEPARATE W.C. 


LARGE GARAGE 
GARDEN SHED AND GREENHOUSE 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
Attractive garden, in all 134 ACRES. 


PRICE £7,250. FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended. 


Maidenhead 62 (3 lines) 


ON THE THAMES 


BETWEEN MARLOW AND HENLEY 
WITH DEEP MOORING 


i 


Short walk from old-world village. Large dining hall, 
double lounge about 34 ft. long, parquet floor, cloakroom, 
modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, brick garage for 
2 large cars. Attractive easily maintained garden. All 
in excellent order, £5,950 FREEHOLD. Ref. 217. 
Sole Agents: L. DupLEY CLIFTON & SON, as above. 


NEAR NATIONAL TRUST COMMONS 
Modern House in 34 acre of delightful gardens. 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 large reception rooms, 
breakfast room, kitchen. 2 brick-built garages. 
Greenhouse. All principal rooms face south. Exceptionally 
well appointed and in first-class order. All main services. 


PRICE £6,950. FREEHOLD (Ref. 1165) 


A SUPERB RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
WITH EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
RIVER FRONTAGE 


4 bedrooms, 2 boxrooms or secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 panelled reception rooms. Garage for 3. 
Boathouse, A unique property. 


PRICE £12,500. FREEHOLD. Photographs available. 


BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND HENLEY 
On the outskirts of the old-world village of Hurley. 
Exceptionally well constructed House recently 
built by a builder for his own occupation. 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (coloured fittings), 2 reception, modern 
kitchen. Complete automatic central heat. 2 full-sized 
garages. Main services. 

34 ACRE. Recommended at £6,350. FREEHOLD 
(Ref. 1014.) 


ASCOT 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALLHOLDING 


ee a eee: 


Modern House with 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms and kitchen. Excellent out- 
buildings including Danish piggery (for 120 pigs). Barn, 
stabling, poultry houses, kennels, etc. Main electricity, 
gas and water. 10 ACRES, mostly woodland and paddock. 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD (Ref. 1157) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MICKLEHAM, NEAR DORKING, SURREY 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


CHARMING RED BRICK CHARLES I RESIDENCE (CIRCA 1636) 


CORNWALL 


’ Helston River, Falmouth 7 miles. 
One of the most beautiful settings in ee county with views out to the open sea beyond 
are Point. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN HOUSE 


ENTRANCE HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


CLOAKROOM 
AND STUDY 


LARGE SUN TERRACE 
WITH LOGGIA 


Partly faced with local 
granite, with a 
Delabole slate roof. 
Mains electricity and water. 


Ample power points. 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from the Agents: Messrs. GUNTON & EDWARDS, 
Port Navas, near Falmouth (Tel. 1778) and Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


CABLE 
“CHRISTLAND” 


nspected and recommended by the Joint Agents: Messrs CYRIL SLOCOMBE & PA"? NERS, 16, Berkeley Street, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 7991) and at 
415, Limpsfield Road, Warlingham (Tel. Warlingham 3322) »:1d JOHN D, WOOD & CO. 


TO 


Par 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


REAL ESTATE 


NASSAU, BAHA 


ISLANDS ESTATES HOMES 
FOR 
SALE AND RENT 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


ACREAGE 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. Crawley 528. 


A HOUSE OF REGENCY STYLE 


£4 500 SURREY. About 28 miles from London, occupying a pleasant position 
’ overlooking village cricket green. Commodious Family House, well- 
planned on two floors, to provide hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms 
and bathroom. Main services. Garage and workshop, etc. GARDENS of ABOUT 
13 ACRE. (Ref. 6171) 


MODERN HOUSE WITH PADDOCK FOR PONY 


£4 000 In a much-sought-after Sussex village within daily travelling distance of 
’ London. Attractive post-war-built House containing lounge, 
through dining room, 19 ft. by 18 ft., kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, and separate 
w.c. Main services. Garage 26 ft. by 10 ft. Small garden and PADDOCK, in all 
4 ACRES. (Ref. 10435) 


XVi CENTURY RESIDENCE AND FARMERY 21 ACRES 


£5 000 NEAR HORSHAM. Attractive Period Cottage with oak timbering 
5) and Horsham stone roof, occupying secluded position containing porch, 
living room with inglenook, study, kitchen, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. Company’s 
water and main electricity. Ample farm buildings T.T. attested, Sussex barn, etc. 


Productive grass and arable land, in all 21 ACRES. (Ref. 11677) 


A CHALET BUNGALOW OF CLEVER DESIGN 
£4 350 NEAR THE SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDER within daily 
’ travelling distance of London. Spacious almost newly-built 
detached Chalet Bungalow with lounge 30 ft. by 19 ft. easily divided by folding 
doors into 2 rooms. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and luxury kitchen. Central heating. 
. Fitted refrigerator. Garage. Easily kept garden. (Ref. 11656) 


WITH PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, HANDSOME : 
DRAWING ROOM, PANELLED ING ROOM, : 
PLAYROOM, MODERN KITCHEN BEDROOMS 
AND DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS, ATTICS 
GARAGES AND STABLING 
OIL-FIRED BOILERS FOR CENT?4AL HEATING 
AND DOMESTIC HOT WATE! iti MAIN 
SERVICES 
ATTRACTIVE WALLED GAR NEARLY 
1 ACRE FREEHOLD. VACAN* ‘OSSESSION 
PRICE £7,50¢ 
OR OFFER FOR A QUIC! ALE 


J23205 


ISLE OF WIGHT. On the outskirts of Yarmouth 


With beautiful views over the harbour, Solent and the New Forest. 


v 
.OVELY QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


in a charming garden. 
cloakroom, lounge, dining 
ind study, 7 bed-dressing 
3, 2 bathrooms, domestic 
quarters, 
All main services. 
Gardener’s cottage. 
GARAGE 
Two meadows (let). 
ALL ABOUT 614 ACRES 
HOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


ars from Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. WAY, RIDDETT « CO., 
Newport, I. of W. (Tel. 2236) and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


P.O. BOX 
164 


CHARMING NEW 2-BEDROOM, 
2-BATHROOM, WELL PLACED 
RESIDENCE 


In beautiful Grove Estate area. 


ELEVATED LOCATION WITH SCENIC 
VIEW OF GOLF COURSE 
WELL KEPT GROUNDS, WITH PATIO 


PRICED AT £22,000 
FURNISHED 


INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


Chartered Surveyors 
155/6, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, AND AT WOKING 


PEASLAKE 


Between Guildford and Dorking in some of Surrey’s most beautiful countryside, ideal 


for retirement. 


A WELL-BUILT DETACHED BUNGALOW IN GOOD DECORATIVE 


CONDITION 


Entrance hall, lounge, breakfast room, kitchenette, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 


Part central heating. Detached garage. 
Secluded easily maintained garden of ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 


£4,250 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office. Tel. 67281. 


FETCHAM, NEAR LEATHERHEAD 


In a sought-after residential position 1% miles to the town and station. 
A WELL-MAINTAINED SMALL MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, large well-equipped kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Detached garage. 


Beautifully laid out garden of 1/2 ACRE. All main services. 
£5,750 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office. Tel. 67281. 
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F. L. MERCER & 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


75 minutes London, 
A captivating Home posse sere much 
quite out of this world. 


Stone - built mill house 
(15th century) converted 
with great skill by archi- 
tect for own occupation, 
25 ft. lounge, dining room, 


ar 

Well Seoportlonsa 
rooms. 

3 reception rooms, 

cloakroom, 

bathroom, 


Agamatic boiler. 
Main electricity, water 
and drainage. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Interesting 
barn. 


rooms, luxury ‘bathroom 
with separate shower. 


Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. In immaculate order 
and exquisitely decorated. 


Double garage. Sheltered garden and woodland. 
FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 2 ACRES AT £7,950 (OR OFFER) 
Agents: F. L. Mercur & Co., as above. 


ae 


NEWBURY — HUNGERFORD 
£1,875. COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Brick and tiled (converted from three), affording 3-4 

bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2-3 sitting rooms, 

kitchen, etc. Good garden. Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. Bus service. 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


Tel. 
NEWBURY 2961 (3 lines) 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


NEWBURY — READING 
AUCTION SALE FOR EXECUTORS 


SMALL RESIDENCE 


Overlooking lovely Bucklebury Common. Brick built 

and tiled. Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 

2 sitting rooms, cloaks (h. and c.), domestic offices. 

Good garden. Garage. Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. Bus services. 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


NEWBURY — HUNGERFORD 
£3,250. POST-WAR HOUSE 


Detached in lovely situation. Contemporary decor. 

3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms, hall 

with cloakroon (h. and c.), kitchen and offices. Garden. 

Garage. Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
Bus services. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


MAIDENHEAD — READING 
£3,500. GEORGIAN COTTAGE 


Brick and tile, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. 
kitchen, etc. Good garden. 

Gas. Modern drainage. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


with lattice windows. Good views. 
and c¢.), 2 sitting rooms, 
Main water and electricity. 
Bus service. 


FREEHOLD 


FREEHOLD 


SHERBORNE 
(Tel. 5) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY “HOUSES 


WITH TROUT POOL, WATERFALLS AND MILL STREAM 


WEST SUSSEX. Between Pulborough and Petworth 


Within close sight of the Downs. 
: 8 , 


6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 
nursery or extra bedroom. 


cosy den, super kitchen/ Basins in principal 
breakfast room, 4 bed- bedrooms. Aga cooker. 


16th-century 
Well stocked and extensively walled garden at rear. 


Sole Agents: 


Wa aNEATE & SONS 


SENIOR & GODWIN 


59 


CO. 


Telephones: 


REGent (| 2482 


300 ft. up. Between a and Bishop’s Stortford 


PERIOD HOUSE (QUEEN ANNE AND OLDER) 
In centre of pleas) village 24 miles London. 


About 34 ACRE. 


FOR SALE AT £7,350 
F. L. MBRCER & CO., as above. 


Tel. i 
HUNGERFORD 8 


NEWBURY — ANDOVER 


£4,500. SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


Delightful situation with, open southern outlook. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms and 


domestic offices. Charming garden. Garage. 
Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


NEWBURY — BASINGSTOKE 
£2,200. CHARACTER COTTAGE 


Mellowed brick and tile, skilfully modernised. 2 bedrooms 

bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, etc. 

Delightful garden and garage. Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. Bus services. 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


STURMINSTER NEWTON 
(Tel. 244, 4 lines) 


NORTH DORSET 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE BLACKMORE VALE 


CONVENIENT FOR SHERBORNE, 


A CHARMING 
MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


In elevated position with extensive views, and drive 
approach. Constructed in meliow brick with a tiled 
roof and in excellent order throughout. 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms, kitchen and maid’s room. 


Main water and electricity. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


Secluded gardens, good stables and excellent gardener’s 
cottage. Orchard and pasture. 


IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES 
PRICE £13,800 FREEHOLD 


, Estate Offices: 


Half Moon Street, Sherborne, Dorset (Tel. 5). 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
(Near EAST GRINSTEAD) 
Tel.: FOREST ROW 363 and 364 


£5,950. SURREY 


Standing with magnificent views over open country. 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDER 


ATTRACTIVE TUDOR STYLE LODGE 
Beautiful country setting. Ideal retirement or week-end 


DETACHED TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 


Through lounge, dining room, study, kitchen, etc., 


POWELL & PARTNER, LTD. 


4 double bedrooms, bathroom, lovely garden, orchard 
and paddock. 
Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
NOT ISOLATED 


(R.1148) Apply Caterham Office. 


retreat. 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
Main services. 
1/2 ACRE garden. £3,250 
(R.1410.) Apply Oxted Office. Tel.: Oxted 2315. 


SHAFTESBURY AND BLANDFORD FORUM 


And at Edenbridge (Tel. 2381) 
Kent, Caterham (Tel.: Upper 
Warlingham 3351), Oxted (Tel. 2315) 


EAST GRINSTEAD 


In a perfect country setting just south of the town. 
Complete seclusion with accessibility. 


AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
WITH STABLING AND 18 ACRES 
Central heating. Well planned, modernised and easily run. 
6 bedrooms, 3 “bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom. 
Staff flat. Modern kitchen with Esse cooker. Garage, 
outbuildings and 6 loose boxes. Woodland and paddocks, 
Main services. Freehold £10,000. 
R.547. Apply: Forest Row Office. 


aN Tm 9 Mo Re NE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
‘Estate, Harrods, London” 


% 2 ees &. y 4 C4 


RURAL BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Between Thame and Princes Risborough. Near bus route and about 1 mile Princes 
Risborough station. Unspoilable outlook over farmlands. 


A DETACHED 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


Wey 


Fully modernised and 
with many interesting 
features. 


2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
4-5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Central heating. 
Main services. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
STABLING 


5 ACRES 
BOT ee we is : mostly paddock. 
FREEHOLD. Reasonably priced at £5,950 for quick sale. 


HARRODS LID., 112, High Street, Berkhamsted. Tel. 666, or 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KENsington 1490, Hatn. 807. 


MIDHURST, SUSSEX 


Cowdray Park 5 minutes walk. Haslemere 8 miles (London 1 hour). 


AN EXCELLENT BRICK AND TILED HOUSE FACING SOUTH ON 
SANDY LOAM 


a. 3 RECEPTION 
5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


All main services. 


BRICK-BUILT 
GARAGE 


ATTRACTIVE 
OLD-ESTABLISHED 
GARDEN OF 


Mee ABOUT 114 ACRES 
ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD 


With vacant possession. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 810, or 56a, High Street, Haslemere. Tel. 953. 


ESSEX—TOWARDS THE HERTS BORDER 


FIRST-RATE SMALL FARM 
WITH FINE BUILDINGS AND RANGE OF HEATED GLASS 


Ideal for broiler chicken raising and market garden produce. 


Modernised 
17th-century 
Farmhouse. 


With 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
Including 
most outbuildings. 
Heated greenhouse block, 
200 x 36 new 2-storey 
barn. 


2 large broiler houses, 
garages, processing and 
packing sheds, offices, ete 
About 2217 ACRES 
mostly arable and all in 
hand. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500 
Stock and equipment available if required. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extns. 806 or 810. 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCEN'I 


HORSH 


ON THE EDGE OF ST. LEONARD’S FOREST ABOUT i 


Full particulars and plans available u 
Messrs. HEDGES, 4, Carfax, Horsham. el 5685, and HARRODS HSTATES OFFICES, Knich‘sbridge, S.W.1, KENsington 1490. Extn. 806, Haslemere. Tel. 953. 
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OERIGES, 


West Byfleet, 
Haslemere and Berkhamsted | 


LONDON, S.W.1 


AM 


LE FROM STATION AND SHOPS 


3 \WELL-APPOINTED FLATS ONLY 


RE\(NING IN NEWLY CONVERTED MANSION 
STANDIN« 


! ITS OWN BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES 
2 or 3 BEDROOMS, 1 or 2 LIVING ROOMS 
-NTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT WATER 


LOCK-UP GARAGES 


LEAS® OF 99 YEARS FOR SALE IN EACH CASE 


AT SMAt “GROUND RENT PLUS RATES AND SERVICES CHARGES 


ner’s Agents. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Excellent residential area within 17 miles London. 


A ,;ACHED HOUSE WITH SOUTH-WEST ASPECT BUILT IN 1928 
Above average in construction and fittings. 


BEDROOMS 
sATHROOM 

8 XUCEPTION ROOMS 
OAKROOM 
AGE FOR 2 


ri central heating 


LOORS ONLY 


£7,500 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, 112, High Street, Berkhamsted. Tel. 666. or 
32, 54 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KENsington 1490, Extn. 807, 


NEAR RIPLEY, SURREY 


Tn lovely orchard garden setting. 


OUTSTANDING VALUE AT £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Enchanting and spacious Chalet Bungalow. 


Oil-vived central heating. 
1xcellent decor. 


Clos village, bus and 
Green Line routes. 


5 reception, loggia, 


4 bedrooms, fine kitchen, 
bathroom, 
GARAGE 

Secluded colourful grounds, 

prolific orchard and fruit 
garden. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 


HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet. Byfleet 3381, or 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KENsington 1490, Extn. 810. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SITUATIONS 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 


A beautiful MODERN HOME with superb views and set in the heart of a famous 
golf course. Within 4 mile of the station (London 30 minutes). 


Hall, cloaks, fine lounge 
(25 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 8 in.), 
elegant dining room, 
large loggia (easily made 
a third reception room), 
model offices, 
maid’s sitting room, 

6 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 

2 bathrooms, — 
extensive sun roof. 
Full central heating. 

Oak floors throughout. 
Wonderful range 
cupboards. 
Heated Garage 2 cars and 
cover for others, Charming j 
but easily kept gardens of 3 , 


UNDER AN ACRE. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 809, 
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FOX & SONS. 


‘DEVONSHIRE ” 
34 miles Honiton and 6 miles Axminster. 
SMALL MILL HOUSE in pretty valley. 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 sitting, large store room. Garage and 
outbuildings. Main electricity. 4 enclosures, pasture- 
orchard. 


712 ACRES. £3,500 FREEHOLD 
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BRIGHTON - z 
WORTHING 


BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


CLOSE 
HAMPSHIRE MARKET TOWN 


On high ground with views over the Test Valley. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH PADDOCK 


Between WINCHESTER and ROMSEY 


Pleasantly situated overlooking agricultural land in a 
first-class residential area. 
MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE WITH 
REED THATCHED ROOF 


5 MILES BOURNEMOUTH 
Nice position with good views over open farmlands. 


CAREFULLY DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, good kitchen. 
Main services. Garage. Well laid out garden. 


£4,975 FREEHOLD 


WAREHAM, DORSET 
With views to Purbeck Hills. © 


so GOOD POST-WAR RESIDENCE IN NICE ORDER 
hall 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Garage. 
nn Main services. i/o ACRE garden. £4,500 FREEHOLD 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, breakfast — 
room, kitchenette. Garage and outbuildings. 
Main services. 
Garden and paddock, in all about 2 ACRES 


Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


IN THE HEART OF SUSSEX 


/ DORSET ‘ Occupying a charming rural position 3 miles from 
5 miles Bournemouth and Wimborne. Pulborough main line station (70 minutes to London). 
CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE MOST pid kine eats MILL 


3-4 bedrooms, half-tiled bathroom, excellent 
cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, breakfast room/kitchen. 
Integral garage. Main electricity and water. 
MATURED GARDEN OF 23 ACRE 
Fox «& Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 2515 5 (4 lines). 


MID-SUSSEX 


In delightful rural a Aas only 7 miles from Brighton 
and 3 miles from a main-line station. 
" A CHARMING DETACHED 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


For particulars of the above apply Fox & Sons, 
44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, Tel. 6300. 


| 
. 


In splen id ecorative order an eh Ski ully modernised but retaining all old-world 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge (19 ft. 6 ins. by | Situated close to popular golf course. 4 bedrooms, bath- | features. 4 bedrooms, luxury bathroom, magnificent 
a fy. 6 ins.), sun Sp aad ining Ba ee cee room, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Main services. Septic lounge with aie peeeees dining ae sudy 
itchen, store room. Garden chalet. Brick and tile gar- 5 F Pleasg , 1 ACRE. type kitchen, breakfast room. garages tractive 
age. Large Nissen hut and other buildings. Captivating COCs ees aane Geren: Or i gardens and grounds including small mill pond and 
gardens and grounds including spinney and paddock, PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD trout stream. About 114 ACRES. Main services. 
about 6 ACRES. PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD J Septic drainage. PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). Tel. Hove 39201. 


“SINCE 1898 YOUR AGENTS FOR PROPERTIES IN SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND WEST MIDDLESEX” 


H. & B. LENO 


LENO, M.2&.S.H., I. B. LENO, F.V.1., A.F.S 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE.” GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211- -4212); also. a UXBRIDGE (Tel. 6456-7-8). 
(Offices open daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m, and Saturdays until 5 p.m.) 


AUCTIONEERS 
SURVEYORS 


ESTATE AGENTS 
AND VALUERS 


AT STOKE POGES, BUCKS 


In secluded location yet seeally A Foe Slough and Gerrards Cross. 
DESIGNED BY A F.R 


AT DENHAM, BUCKS 


; ; On high ground just off A40 commanding extensive views over Misbourne Valley and 
This attractive Green Belt. Close Middz./ Bucks. border, only about 18 miles west of London. 


nent aae reece Buses and Green Line nearby and convenient shops. ty 


bhi southern 


aspect. A PLEASING DETACHED RESIDENCE 
3 BEDROOMS 


TILED BATHROOM 
SEPARATE TOILET 


2 intercommunicating 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKS 2 RECEPTION ROOMS (incl. through lounge), DOWNSTAIR CLOAKS, 
WELL FITTED SPACIOUS KITCHEN, SUN LOGGIA, INTEGRALLY BUILT GARAGE 
KITCHEN 


B.A. AND WITH OVER 1/3 ACRE 


Architect-designed and built just pre war to good specification incl. cavity 
walls in stock brick and roof close boarded and clad rustic tiles. 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM (coloured suite), SEPARATE TOILET 


EASILY MAINTAINED NATURAL GARDEN 
DETACHED BRICK AND TILED GARAGH 58 ft. by 245 ft. 


ALL SERVICES 


ne 


PENFOLD & WOOTTON And at vg 


Perrymount Buildings, HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex. (Tel. 1744) 
33, Victoria Street, ALDERNEY, Channel Islands. (Tel. Alderney 252) 


MID-SUSSEX 


Amidst rural surroundings facing South and commanding magnificent views over 
farmland to the South Downs. Hay ywards Heath with its excellent fast train service as 
about 5 miles distant. 


A MODERN FARMHOUSE RE6IDENCE OF CHARACTER WITH 2 ACRES 


All rooms have a south 
aspect. 

3 reception rooms, kitchen 
with Agamatic, 3  bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, 
GARAGE 
Stabling and outbuildings. 
Orchard, paddock and gar- 
den with small lake in a 
timbered setting. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
FREEHOLD ,£5,850 


For further particulars of this and other available properties, please write to the 
Agents, PENFOLD & WOOTTON, as above. 


And 
CLIFFORD DANN auyrsrprmrpoe 
(Tel. Hassocks 48) CHARTERED SURVEYOR Tel. 2050) 
FITZROY HOUSE, LEWES (Tel. 750) 
SUSSEX 


D'TCHLING. Pretty village 7 miles north of Brighton, main line station 1 

_ Iniles. To be let furnished—a very fine Period ‘House in the village, bu 

quiet. Well-appointed. 4-5 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., kitchen. Garage for 3. Lovely 

garden. Available mid- February for 2 years or longer. 8 gns. per week. 
Apply Ditchling Office. 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY in West Sussex, 

Main line 4 mile, London 41 miles. Interesting house dating from 17th 
century with Horsham stone roof. 7 bed., 2 bath., good rec. rooms. Lodge cottage. 
Bailiff’s house. Stabling, loose boxes and extensive piggery establishment. Main 
electricity and water. FREEHOLD £13,750. MIGHT BE DIVIDED. 


Apply Lewes Office. 


LEWEs- -DITCHLING. A very desirable T.T. Attested Farm with some 

model buildings and charming residence. Well-appointed. 5 bed., 2 bath., 
3 rec. Part central heating. Cowstalls for 24, piggeries for 200-250. 50 ACRES, 
all cultivable. Main electricity and water. FREEHOLD £11,000. 


Apply Lewes Office. 


£10, 000 WILL BE PAID by city business man for a Country House of 
character (minimum 5 bedrooms) with staff annexe or cottage. 
UP TO 10 ACRES. Must be within 5-8 miles of main line station. 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Details to Lewes Office. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


Main line station 3 miles. London 40 minutes. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN RURAL SURROUNDINGS WITH FINE VIEWS 
TO THE SOUTH 


Galleried hall, 4 reception, billiards room, 
3 bathrooms, 


Part central heating. Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE. Stabling with flat over. Modernised cottage. 
Gardens, orchard and paddock. 

ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Please reply to Head Office, as above. 


7 bedrooms, 


OXFORDSHIRE 


RENOWNED FIRST-CLASS 
SMALL FREEHOLD HOTEL 
Comprising: 


LICENSED LOUNGE, 2 RESTAURANTS 
6 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS 


2 SELF-CONTAINED FLATS 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
PRICE £20,000 


(to include goodwill and furnishings.) 


Fullest details from StruTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Head Office as above, or 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


_._ KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN |}: 


A 


Please reply to Manor Office, Beaulieu, 


bd : COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 29, 1959 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY rae 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, 
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» LONDON, W.1 (@ROsvenor 3056) 
pesulteu, ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


KENT 
London 12 miles. Victoria 20 minutes. 
On high ground overlooking farmland. 


USE (1954) 


In excellent order thro out. 


HALL, CLOAKROOM. 2 RECEPT 
3 BEDROOMS, 


ION, STUDY 
BATHROOM 


All main services. 
GARAGE. GARDE 


FOR SALE 


Please reply to Head Office, as above. 


HAMPSH || 
LY NDHURST—the capital of the N 
VERY FINE RESIDENT! /\).. 


ew Forest, 
ROPERTY 


Hall, 5 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 hrooms, modern 

domestic offices. All main services, it vailaleee include 

double garage, stabling with gro» quarters, deep 

litter poultry houses and piggery. \‘tractive grounds, 
with productive walled kit 


1 garden, 
In all about 212 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREE}0\| 


ants (Tel. 337) 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SOUTH-WEST SURREY 


Main line station 22 miles, London 50 minutes. 
On high ground in unspoilt rural position, 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, modern kitchen. Oil-fired central heating, 
main electricity and water, GARAGE FOR 2 CARS with 
flat over, staff annexe adjoining. THasily maintained 
well-stocked and timbered grounds including new hard 
tennis court, IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES FOR SALE. 


Please reply to Head Office, as above. 


NORTH ESSEX 
In the charming village of Finchingfield. 
PERIOD HOUSE 
In a secluded position. 


Containing: 

SITTING HALL, 3 RECEPTION 
KITCHEN WITH AGA, 5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
Main electricity and water. 

AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS 
INCLUDING DOUBLE GARAGE 
OVER 4 ACRES 
PRICE £4,950 
Please reply to Coval Hall, 


Chelmsford (Tel. 4681). 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


OUTSKIRTS OF A KENTISH VILLAGE 


London 22 miles. 


Sevenoaks 4 miles. 


rooms, 
basins), bathroom, 
domestic offices. 


GARAGE 


FREEHOLD £4,950 


Owner's Agents: 

MOSELY, CARD 

125, High Street, 
(Tel. 2246). 


BETWEEN TONBRIDGE AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


High up enjoying beautiful views. Fast diesel trains to London from both Tonbridge 


and Tunbridge Were 
: This most attractive 
Modern Residence. 


room, etc, 
Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Matured garden, 
£7,250 FREEHOLD 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception 
4 bedrooms (2 with 
excellent 


Main water and electricity. 
Oak floors to some rooms, 


Delightful matured garden. 


IBBETT, 
& CO., 
Sevenoaks 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2reception, kitchen-breakfast 


LIMPSFIELD, SURREY 
40 minutes London Bridge and Victoria. 
Delightful cottage-style : 
Viedern Residence 
convenient Oxted Station. 


& 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
yhroom, 2-3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, 


GARAGE 
Almost 14 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,250 
Cin 


Highly recommended by the Sole “Agents: IBBETT, “MOSELY, 
Station Road East, Oxted (Tel. 2241-2). 


ENCHANTING 16th-CENTURY PERIOD HOUSE 


In the heart of unspoilt Surrey countryside (18 miles London). 


CARD & CO., 


NEAR MERSTHAM 


4 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.), 
bathroom, 8 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen, 
main services. Garage. 
34, ACRE 
All period features. 
Sympathetically 
restored. Ready for 
immediate occupation. 


FREEHOLD £5,950 


Hight Sipnded b IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
akveite a Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). 


WOKING 
fa. URED SURREY VILLAGE 


with 


HOAR & SANDERSO 


GUILDFORD 


Close shops, buses and_ main-line 
station. 14 miles Godalming. 
A black and_ white 
cottage of considerable charm, 
fully modernised and 
generously proportioned 
interior. 
3 good bed., bathroom, w.c., 2 re- 
cep., cloaks, hall, kitchen, break- 
fast room. Garage. Walled garden. 
Main services. 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 
Godalming Office, 75, High Street. 
Tel. 


7, London Road, 


GODALMING FARNHAM 


to all amenities. 
Tudor 


lounge, 


1-2 garages. 


1010-1. Tel. 1010-1. 


Strongly recommended by TBBETT, MOSELY, 
67, High Street, Reigate (Tel. 5441). 


No» C. BRIDGER & SONS =) 


HASLEMERE 
JUST SOUTH OF GODALMING 


Enjoying secluded position yet close 


Delightful Character Cottage, 
fully modernised and in 
excellent order throughout. 


2 double bed. (both h. and c.), hall, 
kitchen/breakfast room, 
sep. w.¢c., charming walled garden, 


Main services. 
PRICE £2,975 FREEHOLD 
Godalming Office, 75, High Street. 


ARD 


& CO., 
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20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


In village, 3 miles from Farnham with its electric train service to Waterloo. 
Close to Frensham Heights School. 


PICTURESQUE, PERIOD COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Converted from 2 cot- 
tages so that part of the 
accommodation could 
be divided as a com- 
pletely or partially 
separate unit. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
double lounge/dining 
room, sitting room (or 
study), modern kitchen, 
workshop (or second 
kitchen). 


All main services. 
GARAGE 


i at and 
me i os =e OUTBUILDINGS 


Bx Saas 


Delightful cottage-style garden 1/ ACRE 
FREEHOLD £4,500 WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Farnham Office. 


54-56, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


DRUCE & CO. LTD. 
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H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) : 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


LIPHOOK, HAMPSHIRE 


Close to the centre of the village, adjoining the playing fields, and 5-10 minutes’ walk 
of the station (Waterlco/ Portsmouth line). 
CHARMING DETACHED MODERN COTTAGE 


Cream-washed with 
pale blue paintwork, 
in secluded garden 
enjoying sunny aspect. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom and 
w.c., hall and cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, Com- 
pact domestic offices with 
independent boiler and 
Ascot multi-point heater. 


All main services. 
GARAGE 


Delightfulfgarden of about 13 ACRE 
PRICE £4,150 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
: Haslemere Office. 


WELBECK 4488 
(20 LINES) 


OXFORDSHIRE 


On the edge of the beautiful Cotswold country. Burford 6 miles, Faringdon 6 miles. 
Full south aspect. 


CHARACTER HOUSE DATING FROM 17th CENTURY 


With addition of Georgian wing. All carefully restored and fully modernised. 


Hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 servants’ 
bedrooms and bathroom, excellent domestic offices. 


FULL CENTRAL HEATING 
Main water, gas and electricity. 


GARAGE 3 CARS, COWSHED, STABLING, 2 COTTAGES, BUNGALOW 
AND 2 FLATS 


APPROXIMATELY 20 ACRES 


Including formal gardens, swimming pool, grape vines and heated greenhouses. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Full details from the Sole Agents. 


UNSPOILT RURAL SUSSEX 


A secluded country retreat within easy reach London (45 minutes). 
5 miles Horsham and Crawley. 


MODERN HOUSE 
Constructed of Sussex hand-made bricks in immaculate order, comprising: 
4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, 2 w.c’s, good kitchen with fitted “‘Yorkseal.” 
All main services. 
Large double garage, stabling, workshop, lawn and orchard. 


FREEHOLD £5,650 


REQUIRED FOR SPECIAL CLIENT 
GENUINE GEORGIAN PROPERTY 
(condition immaterial if restorable) 
50-100 MILES LONDON S.W., W. OR N.W. 
7-8 bedrooms, 3-4 reception rooms. 100-500 ACRES 
ANY PRICE WITHIN REASON. NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


WINDSOR, BURNHAM 
FARNHAM COMMON 


A. C. FROST & CO. 


BEACONSFIELD 
GERRARDS CROSS 


BURNHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Few minutes walk village shops, 1 mile station, and almost adjoining open country. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


With delightful garden 
and in perfect order. 


4 BEDROOMS 
(3 basins) 


BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN 


BRICK GARAGE. 1 ACRE 
Particulars from 12, High Street, Burnham (Tel. 1000-1). 


BEACONSFIELD 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN A FAVOURED POSITION 
Within easy walking distance of shops and station. 
3 double bedrooms, bathroom, delightful lounge (23 ft by 12 ft.), dining hall, 
kitchen and cloaks. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Garage and easy garden of 12 ACRE 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 
F A SECLUDED COUNTRY HOUSE IN 3 ACRES 
Approached from a quiet country lane, the house stands in timbered grounds and is in 
good decorative order throughout. 

The accommodation includes 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
equipped kitchen. Full central heating by Janitor boiler. 3 garages. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH EXCELLENT HARD TENNIS COURT 
PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


BEACONSFIELD 
A FAMILY HOUSE CLOSE TO OPEN COUNTRY 
Nicely situated about 10 minutes from shops and station. Attractive elevation. 
Containing 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Central heating by Trianco. 
GARAGE. EASILY KEPT GARDEN 


PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD 


For particulars of the above houses and a comprehensive list of other available 
properties, apply to A. C. Frost & Co., Beaconsfield, Bucks. (Tel. 600-2). 


WAY, RIDDETT & CO. 


NEWPORT, RYDE, FRESHWATER, BEMBRIDGE AND SANDOWN 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


FEW MINUTES FROM THE BEACH AT SEAVIEW 
A CHALET BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
In this favourite yachting centre, and containing: Hall, lounge, dining room, sitting 
room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Conservatory. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN WITH LILY POND. GREENHOUSE 
PRICE £3,500 f 


COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT SEA AND COASTAL VIEWS 
AT SHANKLIN 
MODERNISED BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage. Well-maintained gardens, 
LONG LEASEHOLD (999 years). ANNUAL GROUND RENT £20 
PRICE £6,000 


OVERLOOKING BEMBRIDGE HARBOUR TO 
MAINLAND COAST 
STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception, 5 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, kitchen, 
offices, servants’ quarters. Double garage. 


GROUND of about 6 ACRES. 2 TENNIS COURTS 


FREEHOLD £14,000 


BRACKETT & SONS 


27-29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel. 1153—2 lines. 


2 [N THE HISTORIC VILLAGE OF PENSHURST commanding magnificent 


views, exceedingly well-fitted first floor fiat with 2 reception rooms, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom and kitchen. Garage. Use of delightful grounds of about 
4 ACRES. 
RENT £250 p.a.. TENANT PAYING RATES. 


Price for interest in long lease, various tenant’s fixtures and fittings, 
carpets, etc. £1,000. 


TUNBRI DGE WELLS. Ina favourite residential position, SELF-CONTAINED 

MAISONETTE having 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage. 

Central heating. Use of garden with produce from garden and services rendered by 
gardener. 


Long lease, rent inclusive of outgoings about £535 p.a. 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Modern SELF-CONTAINED FLATS, fitted 
with every convenience. AVAILABLE FOR SALE AT FIGURES FROM 
£1,500. 
Moderate accommodation. . 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 


E4st SUSSEX. In a pleasant semi-rural setting. A CHARMING HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER. 2-3 reception rooms, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage. 
Easily manageable garden. 
FURNISHED AT £8 8s. PER WEEK 


A 
ms 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR 


Overlooking farmland, in the 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


HURLEY-ON-THAMES 


Ideally sited facing due south. 


-An exceptional Modern House, built in 1957. 
Near one of the most beautiful reaches of the Thames. 
4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 2 reception rooms, entrance 
hall with cloakroom, well-fitted kitchen. Central heating. 
Garage for 2 cars. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,300. 
Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, 

Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


fired central heating. 


LEICESTERSHIRE—WARW 


Ideal for business man with interests in Rugby (9 miles), L: 


FREEHOLD WITH EARLY 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


On outskirts of unspoiled village. 
Carefully planned and lavishly appointed 
Residence in immaculate condition. 


2 RECEPTION, 4 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, KITCHEN, ETC. 


Central heating, mains water, electricity and 
drainage. 


COMPACT AND ECONOMICALLY RUN 
GARDEN 


= eZ. yas iG SSeS eS 
THE WHOLE, INCLUDING GARDENS, ARCHITECT DESIGNEI 
Further particulars and plan from the Sole Agents: SHA 


R: B. TAYLOR 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, & 


SOUTH SOMERSET 


Unspoilt village. Southerly aspect. Open views, yet sheltered situation. 
STONE-BUILT COTTAGE OF CHARACTER 


2-3 reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2 garages. 2-3 stables. 
Garden and paddock 112 ACRES 


RECOMMENDED £5,000 


SHEPTON MALLET—GLASTONBURY, (between) 
Pleasantly situated in attractive residential village. 


BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, breakfast room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, box room, bathroom and 
w.c. Large garage. Paddock. In all ABOUT 21/2 ACRES 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. £3,650 


SOMERSET MARKET TOWN 
MODERNISED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
In pleasant residential district. 


Hall, sitting room (23 ft. 6 ins. by 16 ft. 6 ins.), drawing room (similar), dining room, 
kitchen, cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 


BASILY MAINTAINED WALLED GARDEN. TWO GARAGES 


A perfectly fitted Continental sty! 

4 bedrooms, 

2 reception rooms, model kitchen 

Garage. Lovely garden of 

FREEHOLD £9, 

Sole Agents: GipDy & GipDy, 52, H 
(Tel. 73). 


SHAKESPEAR. McTU! 


17, WELLINGTON STREET, LEICES7 
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WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


SUNNINGDALE 


Adjoining open country and yet only 4 minutes’ walk from 
the Se (electric trains to Waterloo). 


use with oil- 
| bathroom, 
kroom, etc. 
E 


An attractive Modern House. 4 bedrooms (2 with 
basins), luxury bathroom, 2 reception rooms (each 24 ft. 
long), sun room, cloakroom, kitchen with breakfast bar. 
Partial central heating. Garage. Beautiful gardens of 
114 ACRES. Highly recommended. 
Sole Agents: GipDy & GurDDY, Station Approach, 
Sunningdale (Tel.: Ascot 73). 


K & GRAHAM 


Tel. 23987 (3 lines) 


reet, Windsor 


JKSHIRE BORDER 


r (13 miles) er Coventry (14 miles). 


> OSSESSION 


EXCELLENT GARAGE FOR 3-4 CARS, 
WITH CHAUFFEUR’S OR WORKMAN’S 
FLAT 


SUPERB FARMERY 


(including Danish-style piggery and battery 
laying house). 


5 ENCLOSURES OF PASTURE LAND 
In all about 31 ACRES 


Useful assemblage of farm implements and 
chattels included in sale (owner would 
consider sale of Freehold only), 


\ND SUPERVISED. (COMPLETED 1955.) 
SPEAR, MCTURK & GRAHAM. 


SONS 


GWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


SOUTH DORSET—CLOSE LYME BAY 
FREEHOLD SMALLHOLDING 
Adjoining main road yet nicely secluded, 


PLEASANT STONE AND SLATE FARMHOUSE, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Dairy and pig buildings and 20 ACRES productive land. Main electric. 
INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED AT £6,250 


SOMERSET—Near YEOVIL 


RESIDENTIAL PROFIT AND PLEASURE FARM 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE of mellowed Ham stone, Ret 
windows and tiled roof, modernised dairy buildings and 27 ACRES 
RICH DAIRY PASTURE AND ARABLE 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY IN FERUARY 


WANTED 
PER{OD RESIDENCE of charm and character, 5 or more bedrooms, adaptable 
outbuildings and 30 or more acres of land, anywhere east of Devon, to £10,000. 
GE LEMAN’S CHARACTER RESIDENCE, preferably period, in secluded yet 


nient situation, with 50-150 acres good farmland and buildings. SOMERSET 
REFERRED, not Devon. PRICE TO £20,000 APPROXIMATELY. 
Applicant's name and address can be supplied ‘and replies will be treated in strict 
confidence. Usual commission required in both cases, 


Reply, Yeovil Office. 


IN THE 


FAMOUS QUORN HUNT COUNTRY 


VACANT POSSESSION 


WEMBLEY HOUSE, GRIMSTON, NEAR MELTON MOWBRAY 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


Together with 
BUILDINGS AND 
43 ACRES OF 
GRASSLAND 


Freehold, 


To be offered for Sale by 
Auction by 


MELTON FARMERS 
LIMITED 


on TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1959 
at their Sale Room, 
HARWOOD HOUSE, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 


Particulars on application to the Auctioneers. 
Tel. MELTON MOWBRAY 3444. 


FOR SALE 


6 MILES OUT OF GLASGOW 
BEARSDEN 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 


GOOD HOUSE 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


EXCELLENT KITCHEN 
GARAGE 


GREENHOUSE 
and 
GOOD GARDEN 


PRICE £5,000 


23, BAILIE DRIVE, MOSSHEAD, BEARSDEN GLASGOW 
Tel. Bearsden 2411. 


- 
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MILBRO AGU-MATIC 


for spinning and casting 


Available in two models :— 
F482 for use on top of rod, 


right-hand winding. 


F483 for use under- 
neath rod, left-hand 


winding. 


Either model 
£7 10 0 


The ABU-MATIC will give you effortless casting 
and amazing drag control. Features include adjustable 
star drag synchronised with handle, automatic anti- 
reverse, fixed spool — no line twist — smooth 
rubber cushioned line brake eliminating line wear. 


MILBRO 


From your local tackle dealer. 


If any difficulty write to:— 


Millard Brothers Ltd., 447 Caledonian Road, London, N.7 


It’s 
Common Sense 


... to safeguard the 
health of your family. The prophylactic 
property of ultra-violet radiation, and 
the beneficial effect of infra-red radiation 
can both be obtained from the HEALTH 
MASTER Model 365. This health lamp 
meets the exacting standards of the 
medical profession, costs 13 guineas. 


From 59/6 to £25 against medical 

certificate, from leading Chemists 

and Electrical Stores. Write for 
brochure B, 


Etealth Master 


The 
GOOD HEALTH LAMP 


HEALTH-MASTER 


BARBER ELECTRICAL SERVICES LTD. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


Tib 485 


6 useful FOOD 
& STORAGE 


TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF MOTHP2OOF 


Boerne E 

EETING \ 

FOR GARDEN - HOME «FACTORY BAGS with 
every 10/-spent 


Ideal for Clothing and Bedding Storage, Machine 

Covers, Book Covers, Easy to make Greenhouses, 
i Garden Frames, Cloches, etc. 

Prices per 


lineal yard Standard Superior Heavy 
48 inches wide 8id. “11d. 2/4 
72 inches wide 1/1 1/5 3/6 
144 inches wide 2/2 3/- 7/- 


POLYTHENE IAN 
STORAGE BAGS POLYTHENE BAGS 
Inches each 10 nches each 
24x30 9d. 7/- | 29x72 2/6 
24x 48 /- 9/- 36 x 60 3/- 
24x72 1/9 14/6 48 x80 5/- 
56 x 84 6/- 
POLYTHENE 62 x 84 7/- 
i FOge BAGS 
Inches 10 100 
TRADE ENQUIRIES 
8x12 1/- 8/3 ELMBRIDGE 0874 
10x18 1/10 = 17/- 
12x15 1/10 17/- Post: Up to 5/- 5d., 10/- 
13x20 2/9 25/- 11d. Over 10/-, 1/4. 
TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 165) 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 
NY 


for Jewellery 
or Silver 
£5 —£1000 


Call or send REGISTERED POST for 
IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 


We believe we give 


more than most 
other jewellers 
SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325/327 OXFORD STREET, W.|1 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY 6848 


~ SODASTREAM 


Makes drinks at home — makes everyone at home 
SODASTREAM LIMITED (W.S. 15) OVAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. GUL 4421 


% ~ y, 
ern t 


WARMTH in the HOME 


Constant warmth, unaffected by sudden 
drops in temperature, is provided by the 
HOPE Fully Automatic Pressure Jet Oil 


Burner. 


Consult the specialists for 140 years in all types of 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL & DOMESTIC 
HEATING, VENTILATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLATIONS 


HOPE'S HEATING & 
ENGINEERING LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM & 17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, WI 
BRANCH OFFICES AT LEEDS, CARDIFF & HULL 
Established 1818 


PELHAMS 
FIELD SHELTERS 
a A as Z : , - Hi 
YJ 


BEEF 
from the 


Dairy Herd 


The safest, surest and quick- 
est way to increase beef pro- 
duction is to use a 


BEEF SHORTHORN 


bull on lower yielding dairy 
cows to get quick-growing, 
early maturing, beef-type’ 
calves that qualify for subsidy 


ANNUAL SALES 


of Pedigree Attested 
BEEF SHORTHORN 


Bulls and Heifers will be held at 
MACDONALD FRASER & CO’s 
Caledonian Road Mart 


PERTH 
9-10-11 FEBRUARY 
1959 


Catalogues and full particulars 
from the Auctioneers, or 


aNPray 


All sizes and ‘to ‘special 
Send for catalogue giving prices 
of Shelters and Loose Box Ranges. 


Especially convenient deferred terms 
available. 


PELHAMS, 


OXFORD RD., UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX 
Tel. Uxbridge 3223 


“COUNTRY LIFE 
Picture Book of English History 


“A ‘must’... superb photographs in 
chronological order portray the visual 
evidence of great names and events in 
our history. This fascinating book.’”’— 
Scottish Educational Journal, 113 photo- 
graphs. 15s.from Booksellers, or 16s.from 
2-10 Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 


_ Narway 


OIL-FIRING 
e What it is 
e What it does 
« What it costs 


Send for copy of this 
colour folder now. - 


NU-WAY 
HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A195), Droitwich 


The Secretary 
SCOTTISH SHORTHORN 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
17 York Place, Perth 


: 
Inyourown garden... 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
GODALMING, SURREY 224273 tines) 


C720 
FOOT BRUSH, CAST-IRON 
BASE, 15” x 12” WITH 
FORGED HANDLE, BEST 
QUALITY BRUSHES. 
INSTEP SCRAPERS. 


£7 12 6 


Carr. paid (U.K.) 


C264 
HEAVY DUTY AS 
C720, WITHOUT 
FORGED HANDLE. 


£4 2 6 
Carr. paid (U.K.) 


Other models 
available. 


Illustrated list free on request 


COOKS (Norwich) BRUSHES, LTD. 
Davey Pisce, Norwich, Norfolk 
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«* * FOR YOUR 


By Appointment To Her Maje 
Garden Contractors And WN 


Ye 


expertly undertaken. 


% Private Gardens, Office and Fac 
Grounds, Parks and Estates. 


% Trees, Shrubs and Plants from © 
Twyford (Berks) and Bagshot (Surrey). 

% Contracts carried out in any p< 

% Designs, Specifications and Esti 


% All types of Garden Const: n 


CONSTRUCTION 


and Planting 
Gardens, Sports 
; own Nurseries at - 


f the British Isles. 
‘es submitted. 


GARDEN 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR AN AP¢OINTMENT 
JOHN WATERER SONS CRISP LTD. 
LANDSCA; ,ONTRACTORS 
Vater THE FLORAL Wii!!., TWYFORD, BERKS 
TELEPHONE: WARGRAVE 224 (3 LINES) 


HARD TENNIS COURTS 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTLE 


SUSSEX 


TELEPHONE 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — 


BERKS 


WATER BUTTS_ WITH 
LIDS (Seasoned Hardwood) 
25gin. 35/8 80gIn. 80/4 
40gin. 38/4 100gIn. 64/7 
50gin. 40/11 110gin. 90/10 
60gIn. 43/- 120gIn. 101/4 


| 
65gin. 48/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
Write or Phone: FOOtscray 6042 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd., 
Bexley, Kent. 


‘Chatching 


Undertaken in all parts of the’ 
World 
Her Maj 


uct eMalesty |, NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
Reed Thatchers LTD. 

**THATCHES,” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


By Appointment to 


CAN REPAIR 
FENCE POSTS 


AND RUSTIC FENCING 
WITHOUT DIGGING 


OR DISTURBING FLOWERBEDS 
—SO EASY, SO SPEEDY 


wu VIXPLINT 


just hammer the VIXPLINT 
into the ground and nail the 
fractured fencing post to it. 
Length 3 ft. 3 in. of strong steel, 
bituminous coated, special 
nails included. 

CASH Price 25/- half dozen, 
45/- dozen, plus 3/6 part 
carriage. Post to:— 

VICKERMAN AGENCY 

Cromwell Works, Dept. C.L., 
Merton Lane, Sheffield, 9 
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GARDEN * * * 


THE TOMMYTRUCK takes 
them all in its stride . nee 


in six wheelbarrows or. .? 
in one TOMMYTRUCK 


The Tommytruck is the versatile farm and 
garden carrier—with its watertight container it 
will carry liquids or solids, granulated or shredded 
Remove the container and carry 
anything big from bags to bricks. It's 
easy to wheel and won’t tip over. 
There are thousands in use all over 
the world doing all sorts of varied 
jobs. 


Price complete on cushion 
tyres ... . £15 0 0 
Pneumatic tyres available at 


From your usual small extra charge. 


dealer or 


EDWARD THOMAS & CO. (OSWESTRY) LTD. 


THE CROSS OSWESTRY 
Tel.: Oswestry 1071/2/3. Established 1865 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


7 COPE & COPE LTD 
| Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel: 54491 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ 
COMBINED 
BOOT SCRAPER 
AND JACK 


Price 
£3 12s. 4d. 


carriage paid, including 
tax 


From your local ironmonger 
or direct from: : 


P. J. EDMONDS, 
Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants 


a RE 


VEGETABLES 
FOR EPICURES 


Many new and unusual varieties of vege- 
table seeds are offered in the 1959 edition 
of our Seed Catalogue, We have always 
specialized in supplying seeds of vegetables 
for epicures and if flavour and quality 
count more with you than mere size then 
you will find much to interest you in our 
very comprehensive list. We also offer a 
wide range of flower seeds, including a 
number of interesting novelties for 1959. 


Send for a free copy today. 
GEORGE BUNYARD AND CO. 
LIMITED (Dept. 26) 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 
MAIDSTONE 
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THE LAT en 


SINGER GAZELLE 


ESTATE CAR 


NOW AT NEW LOW PRICE 


£665 


PLUS P.T. £333-17-0 


EXTRA POWER 


The new o.h.v. engine de- 
livers 60 b.h.p., giving more 
power for over-taking, hill- 
climbing and exhilarating 
motoring—whilst remaining 
docile and flexible in traffic. 


GREATER ECONOMY 


is a natural result of the 
high efficiency engine in 
the new Singer Gazelle: 
You get more exciting 
miles to the gallon than 
ever before. 


FINGER LIGHT 
PRECISION STEERING 


A delight to use, the new 
steering system gives you 
comfort, enjoyment and safety 
on every journey. 


LUXURY 


Elegant styling, luxury features 
and long-life economy. Walnut 
facia and door cappings. A 
host of accessories and special 
equipment fitted as standard. 
Exciting new colour treatment. 


OVERDRIVE on third and top gears and white-wall tyres available at extra cost. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
WOTOR VEHICLE MAUUFACTURERS 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


See your Singer Dealer Today 
SINGER MOTORS LTD.,COVENTRY 
London Showrooms and Export Division: 


A_PRODUCT OF 


ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


MOTORING’S MOST ELEGANT EXPERIENCE 


ROOTES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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MISS VENETIA HENDERSON 


Miss Venetia Henderson, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ian T. Henderson, of Carlyle House, Chawton, Alton, 
Hampshire, is to be married to Mr. John Aylmer, only son of Major and Mrs. H. G. Aylmer, of Henfield House, 
Henfield, Sussex 
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POU INT RY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 


Sd 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 

TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 


The Editoy veminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 4d. ; 
Canada \4d.; elsewhere abvoad 64d. Annual sub- 
scription rates including postage: Inland 150s.; 
Abroad 157s. 6d., Canada 137s. 6d. 
© Copyright Country Lire, Ltp., 1959 
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A POLICY FOR GRAVEL PITS 


T is to be hoped that the initiative that the 
Middlesex County Council is showing in 
relation to gravel pits will have its reward, 

at no distant time, in the establishment of a 
policy for meeting this problem in all the gravel- 
producing counties, of which Middlesex is the 
chief. In response to a suggestion from one of 
its local authorities, the Council recently called 
together representatives of ten such authorities 
within its boundaries for a conference to 
devise practical proposals for the treatment of 
land mutilated by this very necessary process. 
The best evidence of its necessity is the 
simple fact that without sand, and gravel 
building operations in this country would cease. 
An ordinary-sized house requires 50 tons of 
sand and gravel for its construction, and the 
demand for a major building product runs into 
millions of tons: London Airport, for example, 
assimilated more than three million tons. 

Forty years ago, when the end of a great 
war released a building boom, there were sand 
and gravel operators: who were indifferent to 
the ugliness they created. The scars left by 
their activities are encountered frequently in 
the gravel-producing counties, and the sight of 
them inevitably excites local councillors and 
their supporters to. an uncompromising oppo- 
sition to all applications for permission to break 
new ground for the same purpose. The fact 
that in later times operators have shown them- 
selves more enlightened, and have done much 
to repair the damage to amenity, has not 
diminished to any great extent the traditional 
hostility. to the industry in the counties con- 
cerned. One circumstance that helps to sustain 
this hostility is the inability of the operators to 
undertake complete reinstatement in every 
instance owing to the lack of suitable filling 
material within a reasonable hauling distance. 
Not that a pit left unfilled is always to be 
deplored. In a number of instances the oper- 
ators have given wet pits acceptable after- 
treatment by converting them into miniature 
lakes where boating and angling do something 
to compensate for lost amenities; and ornitho- 
logists are well aware of the attraction that a 
flooded gravel pit can have for wild-fowl and 
other water birds. 

Though there is no single, simple cure for 
the gravel-pit problem, a number of likely lines 
of approach were discussed at the recent con- 
ference. More pits, for example, could be’ filled 
in if available fill were concentrated and not 
diffused haphazard over a wide area; an organ- 
_ised effort at rehabilitation by the industry 
would produce valuable results; and there is 
a possibility that a levy on gravel extracted, 
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perhaps imposed voluntarily by the industry 
itself, could be used to help to meet the cost. 


Nationally, the reinstatement of pits awaits. 


the adoption of a policy by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. More than 
five years ago that department was given a lead 
in the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Sand and Gravel. The Ministry, how- 
ever, has more than one kind of derelict land 
under its supervision, and action appears to be 
delayed by the hope of devising a policy for all, 
based on common principles. If that be so, 
the hope may well prove vain, and the Middle- 
sex County Council is to be commended for the 
move it has made. The report of the recent 
conference has gone to the Ministry. What 
perhaps is of more importance is that it has 
gone also to the Councils of the gravel-producing 
counties and to the industry. If the sequel finds 
the County Councils and the industry in agree- 
ment, the Ministry should end its long con- 
templation of the problem and adopt the ag reecl 
proposals. 


FORSAKEN SHORE 


OW desolate the twilit beaches seem 

H Under a winter sky, 

With here and there the dull metallic gleam 

Of shallow pools that lie 

Scattered like broken sheets of glass. 

How bare of summer's fabric are the sands, 

And dark unfriendly mass 

Of cliffs. How menacing the whiplash strands 

Of writhing sea-weed flung 

Beyond the sunless water's edge, 

Where bastion and crenellated ledge 

Of wall and rock are hung 

With melancholy bands of dripping crape. 

No warmth or colour here; no life 

Or laughter. No escape 

From a gull’s bleak cry 

Piercing the sombre shadows like a knife. 
KATHLEEN MERRICK 


RESCUING THE ARTS 


ATISFACTION that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has at last been persuaded to 
loosen his purse strings on behalf of the arts is 
tempered by the thought of how much more 
could have been achieved if he had loosened 
them a little farther. The annual Government 
aid to the arts is now something under £7 mil- 
lion. This is to be increased by £500,000—not 
a large sum in view of the extent of the rescue 
work that needs to be done. The National 
Gallery and the Tate Gallery are justified in 
feeling pleased with the increase in their grants; 
and there should be pleasure at the news that 
the Arts Council is now to meet 43 per cent. 
of the expenditure of Covent Garden. But though 
the fact that the galleries are to receive these 
increases for five and Covent Garden for three 
years should enable them to plan ahead, it 
takes no account of inflation, and there is much 
to be said for Lord Bridges’s recent suggestion 
of a committee on the lines of the University 
Grants Committee which would allocate money 
for the arts and take rising costs into account 
in doing so. In general, however, the Chancellor 
has done well by the national institutions. It is 
the provincial art galleries, and the orchestras 
and struggling repertory companies, that have 
been left wanting. The increase in the grant to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum affects only the 
provincial museums; the provincial galleries are 
to be left to the tender mercies of local authori- 
ties most of whom are notoriously tight-fisted 
in such matters. And since most of the Art 
Council’s increase is to go to Covent Garden, the 
orchestras and repertory companies will have to 
shift for themselves. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the Chancellor will shortly think again, 
undo his purse a second time, and pull out 
something for these deserving poor as well. 


THE NEW URBANISM 


O one can say that the latest projects for 
London’s reconstruction are not exciting: 

the Knightsbridge junctions transformed out of 
recognition into a new square with a 320-ft. 
slab of flats stretching from Harvey Nichols 
almost to Harrods; Swiss Cottage re-designed 
to form a new civic centre for Hampstead with 
a tower 150 ft. high on top of the tube station, 
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and with public halls, swimming baths, librat 
and car park among lawns and trees. Mr. Basil 
Spence has said of his Hampstead scheme 
“town halls should be a gathering place where 
people like to go’; and certainly the model 
suggests that the borough’s scattered functions | 
will be assembled in a spot long semi-derelict, 
with as much attention given to visual as to 
practical considerations. It is harder to visualise 
the scenery of the new Knightsbridge, but the 
principle of contrasted heights, and of sheer 
slabs offset by space, has been observed. The 
essence of the round-about square is planning at 
three levels: underground car-park and staticn 
inside, first-floor galleries and car-park outside. 
The scheme for giving Bradford a workable 
shopping and traffic centre instead of its in- 
herited nightmare tangle, neglected for a gener- 
ation, now promises a tiered plan similar to 
that for Knightsbridge. In both these schemes 
the visual effect is subordinate to traffic and 
density factors, whereas at Swiss Cottage it 
has been given some priority; but both afford 
opportunities for achieving “the incidental 
picturesque” in a,contemporary idiom, if the 
financiers get the,idea. 


CO-ORDINATING FOOD SUPPLIES 


IR JAMES TURNER constantly calls on his 
followers in the National Farmers’ Union to 
raise their eyes to the hills and see the vision of 
international co-operation, with every {food- 
exporting country playing fair to ensure that 
plices in world markets are kept steady and 
saiisfactory to producers, especially in the 
United Kingdom, the biggest importing country. 
The N.F.U. annual meeting endorsed these lofty, 
sentiments, but was obviously much more 
interested in our own price guarantees, farm- 
improvement grants and the like. The Govern- 
ment is not likely to make Britain a full partner 
again in an international wheat agreement 
which would require us to pay more than the 
free market price for our supplies. But there is 
a good case for appointing a high-power govern- 
ment committee to assess the United Kingdom 
market for basic agricultural products, particu- 
larly cereals, meat, bacon, butter and cheese, to 
foresee the ups and downs in supplies and, with 
this background information, to encourage 
co-ordination by the various suppliers. In the 
past year we have run into a glut of butter and 
a scarcity of beef, and neither was foreseen by 
home producers or by those abroad who supply 
our market. Co-ordinated intelligence would 
certainly be helpful to all concerned, including 
consumers. 


UNSIGHTLY ADVERTISEMENTS 


OTORISTS, especially those who have an 

eye for the care of the countryside, con- 
tinue to express surprise at the survival of so 
many hoardings and other forms of outdoor 
advertising on the approach roads to some of 
our towns and villages. Particularly observant 
travellers appear to detect a difference in the 
incidence of these blemishes. They suspect 
that some county authorities are less zealous 
than others in dealing with disfigurements of 
this kind. Such a difference could, of course,. 
be more than imaginary, for the exercise of 
statutory powers in this matter is at the dis- 
cretion of local authorities. Obviously some 
councils are conscientious. Otherwise the 
appeals to the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government from the decisions of local author- 
ities would not be so numerous. During 1957, 
the latest year for which figures are available, 
the Minister had 2,083 appeals. Of these, 1,414, 
or appreciably more than half, were dismissed. 
The Ministry shows an awareness of the lack 
of a uniform standard and, in its last annual 
report, told of the preparation of a provisional 
draft of new control regulations which had been 
circulated to local-authority associations, to 
appropriate societies and to commercial organ- 
isations interested in advertising. Since then 
a meeting of these parties has been held and a 
committee is preparing a technical code which 
should soon be ready for consideration. It is 
to be hoped that the remaining stages will not 
be delayed, and that, before the next tourist 
season opens, much of the publicity that still 
mars a beautiful countryside will be eliminated, 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


AVING often wondered about the number 

H of voles that infested a particular tract 
= of ground that is quite riddled with 
holes, I was interested to read the other day that, 
at the peak of a vole plague in the Carron Valley 
in Stirlingshire, voles had been counted and a 
density of 600 to the acre had been recorded. 
This, without going into the fractions that 
would delight the whimsical, means a vole to 
every square yard. The enemies of voles are 
many. They are taken by birds and other 
animals. Foxes like them and weasels prey 
upon them. In some places owls exist almost 
entirely upon voles during the time when voles 
are abroad. Voles are vegetarians and love to 
gnaw their way into any store-house. They 
also browse upon. seedling trees, and other 
succulent shoots and, together with field-mice, 
make as big a nuisance of themselves to the 
farmer as the stack-rat, the crow or the 
sparrow. They like to come indoors for the 
winter if they can. I think that in some winters 
the invasion of field-mice and voles is greater 
than in others, although I have never heard 
the weather prophets talking upon this aspect 
of things in relation to the hardness of the 


winter ahead. 


* * 
* 


VOLE to every square yard seems a very 

heavy infestation, and one might well won- 
der what such a multitude found to live upon. 
Obviously roots must make a great proportion 
of their diet. Apart from young trees and 
general undergrowth, the roots of grasses must 
be devoured too. I know one hillside completely 
riddled with the tunnels of voles, and there 
appears to be nothing to support them but 
grass roots. If they are not as numerous as one 
to every square yard, they certainly seem to 
be, judging from the tunnels. The hillside is 
haunted by buzzards and kestrels at different 
times, and it puzzles me to know how the voles 
thrive, not only because they are continually 
preyed upon, but because the slope carries a 
great amount of surface water draining from 
the higher hill, and the only safe places for the 
vole tribe must be in stony ground, where they 
line cavities with dead grass. Often, when I have 
been searching for nests of the wheatear, I have 
uncovered these vole lairs, but voles, like moles, 
are warned by vibrations and are rarely to be 
found at home. 

In a wood I know the ground is always 
strewn with owl pellets that contain nothing 
but the skin and teeth of voles. This is when 
the voles are not hibernating. A pair of tawny 
owls live in the wood, which adjoins a forestry 
area planted with young trees. I sometimes 
wonder if the foresters fully appreciate the 
good work that pair of owls do. A tawny owl 
that lived in a cleft of rock at the top of the 
little wood at the cottage was a beetle-eater. 
IT never found a single pellet containing the 
remains of a vole, although once or twice he 
seemed to have taken a mouse, which shows 
that some predators adapt themselves and their 
taste to the locality in which they choose to live. 
I suppose that the tawny owls living in spring 
and summer on voles turn to roosting birds 
and insects such as beetles in the colder months. 
The ‘kestrels and buzzards that live on the 
mountainside drift away to better feeding 
grounds in the winter, or they would starve. 
This is also true of crows and ravens that live 
in the mountains in summer. 


* * 
* 


F everything has a purpose, then there is 
i purpose in a severe gale, and we have had 
one. As I see it, a gale puts things to the test 
and does it thoroughly. The old elm trees have 
to be stressed and the poplars too. The roof of 
\ 
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1. Parker 


** WHERE’S MY MOTHER ?” 


the house, the faulty casement, the gate, the 
door, the old garden shed or the summerhouse 
all get a knocking about, and on the morning 
after one can look about and see what some of 
the uproar meant. I remember three years ago, 
when we had a similar gale, | was driving along 
a road here and came to a halt behind a car 
that had pulled up just as an elm tree broke in 
two. No one was hurt and no damage done. 
The tree could have fallen at any time, and I 
suppose the gale, when everyone was either shut 
indoors or moving about carefully, removed the 
menace with the minimum of damage. What if 
I had been driving along there and had passed 
under the elm when it broke in two? It could 
have happened on a quiet day in summer or 
autumn, which would, perhaps, have been much 
more horrifying. 
* x * 

HE gale has passed and we are resting in 

the lull that invariably follows. We could 
go out and gather an armful of kindling, but we 
are like the rooks and the jackdaws, somewhat 
contemplative this morning. The jackdaws may 
have gone down the chimney, but I wonder 
where the rooks went to weather the storm. 
Two hours before it all began they were battling 
up aloft and didn’t seem to be getting anywhere. 
I fancy they were enjoying themselves then; 
but when it really settled to blow, I am sure 
they must have dropped into some haven such 
as one of the old quarries round about. The 
rookery looked a wreck when I passed near it 
this morning. The rooks have a lot of patching 
up to do before the breeding season. 


IGS like bran mash from the distillery, or 

they used to when I was a boy. Pigs are 
pigs. They also like any other thing with 
a suspicion of spirit about it, I gather. They 
will drink ale. I remember sitting on a seat at 
a wayside inn in Buckinghamshire once and 
watching a very merry countryman giving his 
pint of ale to a pig that had its snout through 
the bars of a gate. Whether this was intended 
as an affront to the landlord or not I couldn’t 
say. The pig seemed to think the ale worth 
drinking. Recently I read a story of a pig in 
Rottingdean, Sussex, that set about a store of 
home-made wine and got so much the worse for 
wear that it drowned itself. The brows included 
elderberry and parsnip among others, which 
proves either that a pig is a pig or that it has 
a palate. I should hate to have to contend with 
a drunken sow, and wonder what a pig feels 
like on the morning after. 

Susy, our near-blonde Cairn bitch, is far 
from being a pig and eats delicately, but I am 
told that she has a taste for gin. Someone gave 
her a lick of gin during the festive season and 
she lapped it up. I am rather alarmed about 
this. Susy sleeps within a few yards of my 
modest wine cellar. I don’t think she could 
draw a cork with her teeth, and so the few 
French and German wines I have are safe, but 
my home-made brews are housed in the same 
place and now and again these uncork them- 
selves. I am keeping my eye on Susy for the 
quizzical look or the haze that comes upon the 
face of a tippler. She is young to have taken 
to gin—only seven months. 
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landscape gardener, had 

barely arrived at Headlong 
Hall before he perceived that the 
park had “‘never been touched by 
the finger of taste.’’ “My dear 
sir,’ he addressed Squire Head- 
long, ‘“‘accord me your permission 
to wave the wand of enchantment 
over your grounds. The rocks 
shall be blown up, the trees shall 
be cut down, the wilderness and 
all its goats shall vanish like mist. 
Pagodas and Chinese bridges, 
gravel walks and_ shrubberies, 
bowling greens, canals, and clumps 
of larch, shall rise upon its ruins.” 
Pagodas and Chinese bridges had 
long provoked the mirth of satirists 
and Peacock was but one of many 
who tilted at these exotic con- 
structions. To read their jaundiced 
accounts of the Sinomania which 
raged in Georgian England one 
might imagine the whole country 
to have been littered with delight- 
ful spindly extravaganzas all a- 
tinkle with tiny bells. One is led 
to believe that it was a very 
meagre park indeed which 
did not possess a number of 


| Jess Mr. Milestone, the 


2.—THE PAGODA 


IN KEW GARDENS, SURREY, BUILT BY 
CHAMBERS IN 1761-2. 
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PAGODAS FOR THE PARK 


By HUGH HONOUR 


SIR WILLIAM 
The most scholarly of European pagodas 


_ 


1—THE PORCELAIN PAGODA AT 

NANKING. From John Nieuhoff’s An’ 

Embassy’. . .to the Grand Tartar Cham 
Emperour of China, 1669 


Chinese bridges lightly springing over willow- 
lined canals, several exquisitely latticed and 
bedragoned tea-houses and at least one pagoda 
rising elegantly above the clumps of oak and 
beech. But, alas, chinoiserie was such an easy 
butt for the critics that they overstated their 
case. Fewer Chinese follies were erected than 
they suggest and of these no more than a hand-' 
ful are still to be seen. Some bridges have sur- 
vived, for they occasionally served a useful, 
purpose and were consequently kept in repair. 
But there are now only two pagodas standing in. 
England, though happily there are a few more 
on the Continent. 

The word pagoda was brought to Europe 
by the Portuguese, who used it to describe any 
form of Oriental temple and also the idols 
enshrined therein. (Readers of 17th- and 
18th-century memoirs will do well to remember 
this dual meaning; a masquerader dressed as a 
pagoda or en pagode was attired as a pot-bellied 
god and not as a tall tower hung about with 
bells.) Nowadays the word signifies a Buddhist 
temple in the form of a tall tower called by the 
Chinese, with admirable brevity, a #’a. Such 
towers, intended for the display of images on 
their many storeys, are among the most pic- 
turesque elements in the Chinese scene and it. 
is hardly surprising that they struck the fancy 
of European visitors. John Nieuhoff, who 
accompanied the Dutch ambassadors on an 
abortive mission to Pekin in 1655, was par- 
ticularly impressed by them and_ printed 
accounts of several in his widely-circulated book 
about the embassy. Of the great porcelain 
pagoda at Nanking (Fig. 1) he remarked (I 
quote from Ogilby’s English translation of 
1669): “‘Fhe outside is all Glazed over and . 
Painted with several Colours as Green, Red 
and Yellow. The whole Fabrick consists of 
several Pieces, which are so artificially Ce- 
mentéd, as if the work were all of one Piece. 
Round about all the corners of the Galleries, 
hang little Bells, which make a very pretty 
noise when the wind jangles them. The top of 
the Tower was Crowned with a Pine-Apple, 
which, as they say, was made of Massy Gold.” 
Of a pagoda ‘‘near Sinkicien”’ he observed, ‘“‘This 
building indeed is so rare a piece, that we may 
well admire their wondrous skill in Architec- 
ture.’’ Nieuhoff’s rather scratchy illustrations 
of these buildings attracted much attention 
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id soon engravers were busy slip- 
ing distant prospects of the 
anking pagoda into the back- 
‘ounds of their portraits of 
astern potentates, no matter 
hether they were Chinese, Siam- 
se or Japanese. In 172] Fischer 
on Erlach used certain of Nieu- 
off’s plates for his monumental 
istory of architecture, and as late 
3 1745 Antonio Joli copied one of 
1em for a decorative panel in 
eidegger’s house at Richmond. 
ut Nieuhoff was not, of course, 
1e only source of pagoda lore. 
agodas were to be found in other 
avel books and they no doubt 
peared occasionally on _ the 
hinese textiles, lacquer cabinets 
aid porcelain vessels imported 
‘to Europe in the late 17th and 
3th centuries. 

Chinoiserie was the rage at the 
yurt of Louis XIV where the 
oyal Family and the courtiers 
ere avid collectors of Orientalia. 
hey furnished their apartments 
ith Eastern and European lac- 
ier, and on occasion they made 
stal appearances in Chinese guise, 
ideed, Le Roi Soleil seems often 
‘have seen himself in the rdle of 
i¢ Son of Heaven and it was hard- 

surprising, therefore, that he 
ould have erected a Chinese 
ivilion at Versailles for his 
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THE PAGODA AT CHANTELOUP, NEAR AMBOISE IN 
FRANCE. Built by Le Camus in 1775-8 for the Duc de Choiseul 


CELEBRATIONS OF AUGUST 1, 1814. 


favourite concubine, 
Mme. de Montespan. 
This strange construc- 
tion, called the Tyvianon 


de porcelaine, was run 
up during the winter of 
1670-1 and was the first 
recorded chinoiserie 
building in Europe. 
Although said to be 
modellec| on the porcel- 
ain pag at Nanking, 
it was only one storey 
high anc had a mansard 
roof decoratéd with 
Rouen z Nevers vases. 
The wh exterior was, 
however, covered with 
blue an white faience 
tiles made at Delft, 
Rouen Nevers and 
Lisieux. Thesame colour 
scheme, vyhich was then 
thought 0 be deliciously 
Chinese, was maintained 
inside where the exotic 
atmosphere was further 
emphasised by-a few 
pieces of Oriental furni- 
ture. Unhappily, the 
tiles « not withstand 
the frosts, the building 
fell into disrepair and 
was demolished in 1687. 


Though the Trianon 
de porcelaine had so 
short fe, its influence 
endured Within two 
years of its construction 
the Mercure Galant de- 
clared that the King’s 
example had been fol- 
lowed not only by his 
courtiers but also by the 
petit bouvgeois who were 
everywhere busy trans- 


forming garden shacks 
into Tvianons. Nor was 
its progeny limited to 


France. Soon after his 
return from exile, the 
Elector Max Emanuel 


of Bavaria erected a 
Chinese pavilion in the 
park at Nymphenburg 
(1715-18). This two- 
storey Pagodenburg has 
nothing Chinese about 


4._THE PAGODA ERECTED IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON, FOR THE VICTORY 
It caught fire and fell into the water the same night 
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its exterior, which is decorated with Corinthian 
pilasters, but it is all chinotserie within. Down- 
stairs, the blue and white colour scheme is 
worked out in Delft tiles beneath a ceiling 
painted by that unforgettable Tyrolean artist 
Johann Anton Gumpp, while the upper rooms 
are lined with panels of scarlet and: black 
lacquer. Max Emanuel’s brother, the arch- 
bishop of Cologne—an ardent Sinophile who 
made his diocesan visitations in a palanquin 
like a mandarin—built a Chinese pavilion and 
tower in his park at Brihl, but these have 
unfortunately vanished. 

Chinoiserie buildings also began to appear 
in England during the early 18th century. One 
of the most notable, and the earliest recorded, 
was the so-called House of Confucius erected 
in the 1730s by the fan painter Joseph Goupy 
on a lake island at Kew. Designs for similar 
buildings, usually of one storey and never more 
than two storeys, were included in the popular 
builders’ handbooks published by William and 
John Halfpenny in the 1750s. The new style 
of landscape gardening required a number of 
little buildings to diversify a park, and they 
were set up in profusion. A writer of the 
period bitterly lamented that, whereas in the 
good old days the price of a haunch of venison 
with a country friend was merely a brisk tour 
of his terrace, fish-ponds, dove-cote and pig- 
sty, the hungry guest was now expected to 
admire “‘temples, pagodas, pyramids, grottos, 
bridges, hermitages, caves, towers, etc.” He 
wondered if the hospitality was worth the 
exertion. 

But these garden follies were usually charm- 
ing confections—would that more of them had 
survived—and all save the Classical ruins were 
built in a delicious mélange of styles. Those 
with latticed supports and upturned gables 
were generally called pagodas and those with 
pointed arches were termed Gothick chapels (or 
even temples). Indeed, the Halfpennys com- 
placently described some of their designs as 
“partly Chinese.’’ More serious ideas of archi- 
tectural accuracy were abroad, however, by the 
middle of the 18th century, and, when Pére 
Attiret’s eulogy of Yiian Ming Yiian was done 
into English in 1752, the landscape gardeners 
were given a reliable account of the finest 
Chinese garden. Five years later Wilham 
Chambers published his Designs of Chinese 
Buildings. 

Chambers could speak of Chinese buildings 
with some authority, for he was the only Euro- 
pean architect who had actually been to China. 
Though Canton was the only city he visited— 
and he may not have stayed there for very 
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5.—THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY’S DUCK PAGODA AT ALTON 
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was built between 1814 and 1827 


long—he made an attempt to discover the 
basic principles of the Chinese style, and his 
Designs were more accurate than any that had 
hitherto appeared. In the introduction to the 
book he was at great pains to point out how 
far he was “‘from desiring to be numbered 
among the exaggerators of Chinese excellence.” 
He looked on Chinese buildings as mere ‘‘toys 
in architecture,’ considering them ‘“‘very unfit 
for our climate.’’ Yet he did not fail to observe, 
with his sharp eye for patronage, that “‘in 
extensive parks and gardens, where a great 
variety of scenes is required, or in immense 
palaces, containing a numerous series of apart- 
ments, I do not see the impropriety of finishing 
some of the inferior ones in the Chinese taste.”’ 
The hint fell on fertile ground and within four 
years he had begun to build what was to prove 
the most famous of all Chinese buildings in 
Europe, the great pagoda at Kew. 

Though it was only one of the several 
chinoiserie, Sino-Moorish and Classical buildings 
with which Chambers decorated Kew Gardens, 
the great pagoda (Fig. 2) is the only exotic 
that has survived. It was begun in the summer 
of 1761 and finished -in the following spring. 
The plan is octagonal and the tower rises to 
ten storeys, each slightly smaller than the one 
beneath, crowned by a tall spire. Although no 
precise model for it can be traced, this pagoda 
is the most accurate imitation of a Chinese 
building erected in Europe during the 18th 
century. Compared with its gossamer Rococo 
forerunners, it has an almost Classical rigidity 
and restraint, and it seems likely that Chambers 
applied, or thought he had applied, the same 
scholarly attitude to the design of this tower 
as to his adaptations of ancient Roman monu- 
ments. In the year after the pagoda was com- 
pleted he published a full account of all his 
work at Kew which may well have exerted some 
influence on later chinoiserie buildings, notably 
the wooden pagoda in the Englischer-garten at 
Munich. Paintings of the various follies at Kew 
also seem to have enjoyed a certain popularity 
—several were executed by Richard Wilson— 
and at least one of the plates in Chambers’s 
book was used as a design for chintz. 

The next pagoda of importance was built 
between 1775 and 1778 at Chanteloup, near 
Amboise in France, by the Duc de Choiseul to 


commemorate the fidelity of some three hun- 
dred friends during a brief period of court dis- 
favour. Unlike its immediate predecessor, this 
Louis XVI tower (Fig. 3) reveals a distinctly 
cavalier attitude to Chinese prototypes, for the 
architect, Le Camus, allowed himself a liberal 
use of Doric columns and pilasters. In fact, 
there is remarkably little that is Chinese about 
it save for the tapering outlne, a few panels of 
bizarre abstract carving and Chippendale-style 
balconies. Nevertheless, it caught the fancy of 
Frederick Hervey, the Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, who. asked the owner for a 
model, intending to erect a similar tower at 
Ballyscullion in the north of Ireland. | This 
was, however, one of the many pagodas pro- 
jected and never built. 

Of the several pagodas that have vanished, 


6.—THE PAGODA BAND-STAND BUILT 
IN THE 1840s IN THE CREMORNE 
PLEASURE GARDENS, LONDON 


TOWERS, STAFFORDSHIRE. It 
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perhaps the most attracti 
was the very short-live 
structure (Fig. 4) set up in § 
James’s Park, London, + 
mark the allied victory | 
1814. Designed by John Nas 
it stood seven storeys high - 
the middle of a bridge acro 
the canal. After dark, on tI 
night of the victory cel 
brations (August 1), the pag 
-da formed the centre of 
firework ‘display and wa 
according to The Gentleman 
Magazine, “‘an object of si 
gular beauty ... every pa 
of it was covered with lamp 
the glass reflectors, in prop 
places, relieving the dazzlir 
splendour with their sily 
lustre, the canopies of #1 
temple throwing up the 
bright wheels and stars .. 
every rising tower of tI 
pagoda pouring forth its fie 
showers and rockets springit 
from its lofty top.’’ Unfortu: 
ately these illuminations we; 
too much for the woode 
building which burst into 
tower of flame; the upper pa: 
tottered and fell into tt 
water with an appropriate! 
oriental popping and sizzlir 
of Chinese crackers. The r 
mains of the five upper store} 
were later removed but tk 
charred stump remained c 
the bridge. which for som 
years served as the mo: 
direct means of communicé 
tion between St. James 
Street and Whitehall. 

Shortly after the erectio 
and destruction of the St. James’s Park pagod 
—sometime between 1814 and 1827—the Earl « 
Shrewsbury built the little Duck Pagoda in h 
elaborate,garden at Alton Towers, Staffordshir 
This elegant trifle (Fig. 5) stands on an island i 
the midst of a lake which reflects the three ope 
lattice-work storeys and roofs hung wit 
tongueless bells. 

The ground floor was set aside for orna 
mental fowl— mandarin ducks, presumabl 
—and the upper storeys fox.doves which flut 
tered delicately among the tpturned eaves. J 
somewhat similar pagoda was built betwee: 
1837 and 1846 in the grounds of the Vill 
Durazzo Pallavicini at Pegli near Genoa, but b 
then the hey-day of the pagoda was alread: 
over. The last example I have been able t 
trace was built in London, as a band-stand fo 
the Cremorne Gardens, in the late 1840s (Fig. 6) 
but has since been destroyed. 

It is not hard to account for the popularit: 
of pagodas in 18th-century Europe, for the 
combined the perennial fascination of the towe 
with the charm of chinoiserie. However remot 
they might have been from genuine Buddhis 
temples, they introduced a thrilling whiff o 
exoticism into the European park and sum 
moned up a vision of that wholly fantastic anc 
imaginary land of Cathay where, to quote Johi 
Scott of Amwell: 


Li Po’s fair island lay—delightful scene! 

With swelling slopes and groves of every green; 
On azure vocks his vich pavilion plac'd, 

Reayr'd its light front with golden columns graced, 
High o'er the voof a weeping willow hung, 

And jasmine bows the lattice twin’d among. . 
The distant prospects well the sight might please, 
With pointed mountains and vomantic trees; 
Long vows of cypress parted all the land, 

And tall pagodas crown’d the river's strand. 


To the modern traveller, for whom China as a 
People’s Republic has lost much of its old 
mysterious appeal, the surviving pagodas may 
now call forth an impression of a scarcely less 
fantastic and imaginary 18th-century Europe 
where, as a contemporary satirist wrote about 


it, 


On every hill a spive-crowned temple swells, 
Hung round with serpents and a fringe of bells. 
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HERDSMEN OF THE APHIS 


SUPPOSE, by now, most people are aware 
[ of the fact that certain ants keep aphides 

(black fly, green fly, coccids and so forth), 
nd that they are supposed to treat them more 
r less as we do our cows. That is to say, they 
ake them out to pasture, they guard them and 
rotect them from enemies, and of course they 
ailk them for the abundance of sap or syrup 
hat they exude. The common red ant, Myrmica 
ubva, and the black garden ant, Acanthomyops 
ger, are both aphis keepers that can be watched 
t their work. 

_ Like so many things, this cattle-keeping 
abit of the ants is taken 
or granted, and the pro- 
edure is accepted without 
uestion. A cursory glance 
t ants and aphides usually 
ends to confirm this 
ccepted opinion. I had 
lways been told, for in- 
tance, that ants stroked 
he aphides with their an- 
ennae until they produced 
drop of juice from the rear 
nd. [have read a statement 
y a well-known expert that 
he “‘exudation occurred 
rom the two little hook-lke 
rotuberances that extend 
rom the rear end of the 
phis’” and I was satisfied 
hat this was so, these 
rgans bearing an analogous 
elationship to the teats on 
cow's udder. What could 
e more natural? Also it 
ever occurs to one to ask 
ow the ant manages this 
ransference of the syrup 
rom the aphis’s “‘teat’’ to 
-s mouth. When you come 
0 examine it, an ant has a 
10st peculiar mouth, cer- 
ainly not one adapted to 
ucking. There are two great 
aandibles, opening side- 
yays, which serve in some 
vays as teeth but are more 
ike great toothed shears, 
nd there are various appen- 
ages of weird design. In 
act, an insect’s mouth is far 
nore like a set of tools than 
nything else. True, an ant 
as a tongue, but that is for 
icking, not sucking. 

Now I watched ants 
arefully last summer, both 
ut of doors and in an ob- 
ervation nest. The follow- 
ug notes describe what I 
aw while watching the 
lack garden ant working 
reen aphides and the red 
nt on black aphides. The whole thing started 
vithout any definite tests in mind. I had decided 
o make an observation nest for ants, an easy 
hing to do, and managed to get hold of some 
ack garden ants and establish them success- 
ully. I kept the nest on a tray full of water so 
hat they could not escape, and had a lot of 
musement watching them. I found a shoot on 
. rose bush plentifully supplied with green fly 
nd stuck it in a small glass of water, the stem 
vassed through a card to keep the ants from 
alling into the water. The ants soon found the 
tem and proceeded to work the aphides quite 
1appily. Under ideal conditions—indoors, with 
erfect lighting, without any of the distractions 
me encounters in the open—I was able to make 
areful observations, using magnifications up to 
en times. And this is what I saw. 

An ant would walk across the group of 
sreen fly, caressing them with its antennae all 
he time. From time to time an aphis would 
how a large bubble of sap at its tail end. The 
secretion came from the anus, not from the two 
mrocesses further up the abdomen that look as 
hough they ought to be there for that purpose, 


APHIS. 
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In the background are three red 
ants would seem to be herdsmen by accident rather than by instinct or 


By J. YUNGE-BATEMAN 


on the analogy of the cow. In the bright light, 
against the dark green of the leaves in shadow, 
it looked under the magnifying glass like a 
limpid clear crystal ball. The ant picked up 
this ball of sap in its mandibles and mouth 
processes, and the ball, held up clear in the air 
as shown in the drawing, smaller and 
smaller until it had all gone, like an inflated 
balloon deflating in a child’s mouth, as the ant 
imbibed it. This was repeated time and again, 
and it was obvious that with ‘hese ants here 
was the method for obtaining *4e nectar from 
the aphis. No sucking a teat or »nything like it 


we 
BLACK GARDEN ANT HOLDING A BUBBLE OF NECTAR FROM AN 


intelligence”’ 


occurs. The skin tension of the liquid allows the 
ant to manipulate the drop just as though it 
were a ball or child’s balloon. It is a marvel- 
lously neat and convincing performance, and 
a period of watching while this goes on is 
illuminating and leaves no doubt in one’s mind 
as to what happens. 

The other subjects for observation—the 
red ant, Myrmica rubra and the black fly— 
were taken out of doors. They were on the top 
shoot of a dock plant some four feet high in the 
wild portion of my garden. Here again the ants 
walked about on the aphides, with their antennae 
going very fast all the time. The bubbles of 
nectar appeared, and the ants picked them 
clear in the same way. Not such big bubbles of 
syrup in this case— the aphides were smaller, 
anyway, and the ants did not always hold the 
bubble up—but on the whole the technique was 
the same. At its best the bubble was again 
plucked clear of the aphis, held high up in the 
air and imbibed with apparent ecstasy. With 
this ant the habit of sharing food with a fellow 
worker was very noticeable. Another ant would 
attach itself to the bubble and the two would 


ants sharing a bubble. 


share it in perfect content. Once I saw three 
ants all sharing the bubble that one had plucked. 
This is shown in the background of the drawing. 

With regard to the motion of the ant’s 
antennae when it is described as milking an 
aphis, it is difficult to decide what actually 
happens. It is supposed to be a deliberate 
caressing of the aphis’s abdomen, but it hardly 
looks like it to me. The antennae move very 
rapidly and continuously, and do not confine 
themselves to any one aphis or one position. 
There seems to be no doubt that the motion of 
the antennae stimulate the aphis to produce, 
as with no antsin attendance 
the drops of honeydew are 
few and far between. It 


Ny rather looks to me as though 


", the ant is using its antennae 
in the way normal when 
searching for some attrac- 
tive or interesting object. 
The way these organs bend 
back to savour the drop once 
it is obtained further sug- 
gests the use to which they 
are being put; it is a con- 
tinuation of the action of 
following the scent. The 
final result is the same, 
whichever way it is done. 
The ant gets the syrup, but 
it appears that it is busy 
searching for it and is not 
deliberately stimulating the 
aphis to produce it. The 
search does, in fact, cause 
the bubble to appear, but 
not through any intentional 
action on the ant’s part. 
Worker ants live for several 
years, often three or more, 
and the queen much longer, 
and it is generally recognised 
that the young ants can 
learn from the older ones, so 
doubtless the degree of skill 
in aphis-keeping varies with 
the colony as well as the 
species. 

Although it is claimed 
that ants transport their 
“cows” to new pastures and 
guard them against enemies, 
at no time did I see this. No 
ant carried an aphis around 
while I was watching. As 
regards enemies, I saw a 
ladybird larva close up by 
the herd, and, although an 
ant certainly appeared 
worried, I saw no attack on 
“Our it. However, when I came 
back after an interval the 
creature had gone. When 
the sap is running strongly 
and the herd is prospering and expanding 
rapidly, quite a few flies and other insects are 
lable to frequent the pastures. The ants 
certainly run at them at times and look threaten- 
ing, but I feel that they are more anxious to 
collect their delicious drops than worrying about 
alien creatures benefiting by the aphis herd. 

Without trying to belittle the marvellous 
behaviour of even our own native ants, I do 
think that these results tend to show that their 
talents have been overrated in some respects, 
or alternatively too much credit has been given 
for the marvels of instinct. Our ants would 
seem to be herdsmen by accident rather than by 
instinct or intelligence, and we have good reason 
for being thankful that this is so. If they knew 
a bit more about the job the aphis curse would 
be far worse than it is. Further, if ants do not 
actually carry aphides and spread the infestation 
from place to place, but merely make use of a 
prosperous herd when they find one, they can 
hardly be accused of being a menace to the 
garden. Their scavenging habits are of great 
use in a garden’s ecology. 

Scraperboard drawing by the author. 
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INSEPARABLES OF THE BRITISH TABLE 


HERE are certain happy 

alliances in the British gas- 

tronomic calendar that have 
crystallised over the years into 
inseparables. Their association is 
mostly in the sphere of what is 
somewhat depressingly called plain 
food, which in the Englishman’s 
mind signifies that the main dishes 
of the meal are neither cooked nor 
served with the blandishments of 
haute cuisine, but are robustly 
their own plain flavourful selves. 
There spring to mind at once 
some of the great traditional 
dishes: roast goose and apple 
sauce, roast pork and ditto, mut- 
ton or jugged hare and red-currant 
jelly, roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding. And one wonders how 
and why these perfect partners 
have been matched up over the 
centuries. Is it just the inspiration 
of cooks, trial and error, a happy 
and fortuitous fluke? Or is the 
process a logical one ? 

To-day in the days of abund- 
ance—at least in Britain—with 
deep-freeze temperatures to arrest 
and freeze the seasonal produce 
for out-of-season use, the creative 
ingenuity and imagination of the 
cook have full play and plenty of 
scope. But it was not always so. 
In the good old days before hus- 
bandry had perfected the crops 
and stock and science had become 
a handmaiden of food, the evolu- 
tion of these classic gastronomic 
partnerships was largely a process 
of necessity and not one of selection or choice. 

Broadly, the killing of the fat pig from the 
cottager’s sty was the gastronomic event of the 
villager’s year. The pig, with his obliging 
digestion, his ability to be herded for grazing 
and gleaning, to process bracken rhizomes, 
beech mast, acorns and truffles into good meat 
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LARGE WHITE PIGS GLEANING IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE WOODLAND. The close association 
of roast pork and apple sauce began, says the author, when the peasants slaughtered their pigs in autumn 


as the apples started to fall from the trees 


and fat, to deal with all manner of scraps, 
coupled with his felicitous metamorphosis of 
pork into bacon by his use of salt, made himself 
the most valuable quadruped in domestication 
from the 16th to the 19th centuries. His life 
coincided roughly with the grazing and gleaning 
season in wood, fields and stubbles and, when 


the harvests were nearing their end, he was 
turned into pork. 

The end of the pig was also the period when 
the apples and the crab apples were falling from 
the trees, so that apples and pork were chron- 
ological partners in the calendar and rapidly 
became partners in the dish. The tang of the 


’ GEESE IN AN ORCHARD. “The apples tossed down by the equinoctial gales were the natural accompaniment for the goose.” (Right) WINDFALL 
APPLES IN A SOMERSET ORCHARD, TO EAT WITH ROAST PORK OR GOOSE 
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SHEEP ON THE SALTINGS IN WEST WALES. 


Here mutton is trac 


sauce made from laver, a plant that grows by the salting» 


cooker or the crab also made the perfect foil for 
fat pork, and indeed, from the point of view of 
fat production, the pig was the only animal that 
the villager could hope to fatten with the food 
resources at his command. 

The gala of pig killing at windfall apple 
time is something that has mostly disappeared 
from our villages. Yet thirty years ago, and 
even up to the second World War in my village 
on the North Pembrokeshire coast, early winter 
began a sort of staggered orgy of pork that 
lasted for upwards of two months. We gave 
and we received bits and pieces of pork, basins 
of blood and parcels of innards and organs 
of this uniquely edible animal that brought us 


MODERN CRAFTSMANSH’ 


’ NHE church of St. James at Shere, in 


Surrey, has recently been restored; and a 
number of furnishings have been de- 
signed and made for it by modern artists and 
craftsmen. A new altar table was given as a 
memorial. This has an adzed mensa 10 ft. by 
2 ft. 6 ins. of English oak 5 ins. thick, dove- 
tailed to the two solid sides, also 5 ins. thick. 
The first two altar frontals of a complete set 
have been commissioned and completed. They 
were designed by Louis Osman in conjunction 
with Geoffrey Clarke; Mrs. Osman, who is a 
decorator, provided the materials and yarns; 
and they were embroidered from full-size 
paintings on canvas by Mrs. Thea Sommelatte. 
The white frontal, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is of pure white horse hair, 
specially woven at Castle Carey in Somerset by 
Messrs. John Boyd. This material has a sym- 
bolic link with St. James, who was believed to 
have appeared on many occasions mounted on 
a white horse, leading the Spanish army to 
victory against the Moors. It is also of sufficient 
strength to carry the twelve heavy motifs which 
build up the design around the central Chi-Rho 
symbol (the first two letters of the Greek word 
for Christ). Further, as Rho resembles P and 
Chi X, the monogram can also be read as Pax, 
Peace. The twelve motifs which diaper the 
frontal are symbolic of the twelve Apostles and 
the twelve tribes of Israel. Each of the motifs 
is a rough crystal, polished in its natural shape, 
of each of the stones referred to in Exodus 
XXXIX, 10-14 (the description of the breast- 
plate of the High Priest) and Revelation XXI, 
19-20 (the twelve stones forming the foundation 
of the New Jerusalem). Modern scholarship has 
varied slightly the names of the stones given in 
the Authorised Version; the stones are: yellow 
agate, rock crystal, beryl, amethyst, green 
jasper, chalcedony, precious transparent green 
serpentine, dioptase, red onyx, sapphire, lapis 
lazuli, red jasper. 
Teach of these stones fits into the heart of a 
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with young rabbits. These were also at their 
prime and were in turn stuffed with sage and 
onions. The rabbit soaked up the fat and the 
flavour of the goose, and was thought of as 
well as or better than its savoury host. 

The same process of ripening together was 
probably also responsible for the marriage of 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. The beasts 
were grazed fat and killed mostly in the autumn, 
and beef cattle in any case tended to be the 
characteristic livestock of the cereal-growing 
farms. 

What more natural than that the suet 
from the fat ox should have been mixed with 
fresh flour from the harvest and eggs, to provide 
an accompanying batter for the baron of beef? 
It is notable that the accessories of the main 
dish are often a means of using up or absorbing 
fat from the meat or bird being cooked. Great 
store is always placed in the old books on not 
introducing an alien fat but on always using 
that of the bird or joint being cooked. 

This summer, on a maritime farm in West 
Wales where pride is taken in preserving the old 
recipes of the Principality, I was given a notable 
dish of mutton for dinner. With it there was a 
smoking dish of a somewhat unsavoury-looking 
dark brown sauce or strained vegetable. I was 
told that this was laver and was always served 
when this particular type of mutton off the farm 
saltings was being eaten. The saltings, I learned, 
were Open meadows running down to the fore- 
shore and were inundated at high tides, prob- 
ably a dozen times a year. The vegetation, 
owing to the presence of sodium chloride 
deposited by the sea, was coarse—what they 
called ‘‘water grass’ and “‘silver grass’’—and 
without clover, but the flavour of the lean mut- 
ton from these salty flats was superb. 

Out on the rocks there also grew the 
chocolate-coloured laver-bread or porphyra, 
which was at its best in the early autumn. This 
was always the traditional accompaniment of 
the farm mutton, a classic example of the tradi- 
tional propriety of saucing the animal with the 
plants that grow on or near its natural grazing 
habitat. 


IN AN OLD CHURCH 


iron, executed by a young blacksmith in Suffolk. 
The gilded heads fit into sunk octagonal-shaped 
limewood holders, with gilt gesso, burnished; the 
feet also are of gilded iron spread out, and be- 
tween them is a web of gold-tooled scarlet 
leather. The four motifs on the cross are tiny 


-green bronze abstract sculptures by Geoffrey 


Clarke, symbolising the Birth, Agony and 
Resurrection of Christ, with Eternity and the 
Trinity above and the twelve Apostles below. 


JAMES’S CHURCH, 

SHERE, SURREY. The frontal, designed by Louis Osman in conjunction with Geoffrey Clarke, 

is of white horse hair; in the middle is the Chi-Rho monogram, surrounded by twelve precious 
stones symbolic of the twelve Apostles and the twelve tribes of Israel 
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A SACRIFICE TO THE LADIES? 


By MARK GIROUARD 


HERE are a few corners left a : a 

in London so remote and : : Z 

forgotten, and such appar- - 6 Z 

ently miraculous survivals from 
the past, that they can still give a 
thrill of discovery to the stray 
traveller who stumbles on them 
by mistake when trying to take a 
short cut or do some private 
exploring. Such a place is Carlton 
Mews, a complete survival from 
the days of the carriage and pair, 
hidden away in one of the busiest 
parts of London, between Cock- 
spur Street and Carlton House 
Terrace. An archway down a side 
street leads into a little secret 
court. On the ground level are the 
coach-houses, and a double ramp 
and an iron balcony running right 
round the courtyard lead to the 
stables on the floor above. Horses 
and carriages have long ago 
departed; the coach-houses have 
been turned into garages and the 
stables into houses. The mews is 
now so quiet and secluded that it 
is hard to believe one is only a few 
yards from the traffic of the Mall 
and Trafalgar Square. Down 
below are long sleek official 
cars, out of their holes for an 
airing; and on the balcony above 
are pots of flowers and old~ 
fashioned lamp-posts, and peace- 
ful views of the Duke of York 
on his column and of the smooth 


CARLTON MEWS, NEAR TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON. IT IS PROPOSED TO DEMOLISH HALF 

THE MEWS AND REPLACE IT BY A LADIKS’ 
ANNEXE TO THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB 


stucco front and garden tree of the United Service Club. 

It is this club which intends to shatter the peace and 
quiet of the Mews; it has applied to the London County 
Council for permission to pull down one half of the court- 
yard (of which it holds a building lease) in order to build a 
ladies’ annexe. History is, in fact, curiously repeating 
itself: for over a hundred years ago, when both were still 
in their infancy, the club managed to bring about the demo- 
lition of a considerable portion of the mews. Now, having 
slowly gathered its forces, it intends to take another bite. 

The mews was originally designed by the architect, 
John Nash, in 1829, to serve the residents of Carlton House’ 
Terrace and Gardens which he was building at the same 
time. Plans had been drawn up and a site marked out in 
1827, but the buildings were then intended to extend con- 
siderably more to the west than they do now. This, 
however, would have spoilt the south outlook of the United 
Service Club, who protested accordingly. As a result, on 
January 6, 1829, Nash wrote to his employers, the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, and suggested that less ground 
would be needed if the stables were built on top of the 
coach-houses. Buildings of such a plan had, he said, already 
been put up, first by Lord Anglesey (presumably at Uxbridge 
House, now the Royal Bank of Scotland, Burlington Gardens) 
and later by ‘““Newman the Liveryman.’’ He thought that 
his plan, which he enclosed, improved on both of these. 

His idea was approved, although the ultimate details 
of the plans were not worked out until October of the same 
year. In the form finally decided on, each lessee had his 
own stable and carriage accommodation kept quite distinct 
from that of his neighbours, with his: own coach-houses on 
the ground floor, stables on the floor above, and, on the next 
two floors, hay-lofts and accommodation for the grooms. ~ 
The lessees were to be responsible for building and paying 
for their own blocks, although they had to follow the 
designs supplied by Nash. The ramp and the balcony 
platform, being common to all, were to be built by the 
Department of Woods and Forests, who would then divide 
the total cost among the lessees. 

Building started early in 1830. In the final plan the 
Mews still projected 30 feet in front of the United Service 
Club, but this blocked only the blank wall of the club’s 
kitchen. It was thought that the club would not object and 


aN that, even if it did, it would not be able to do anything. 
‘THE DOUBLE RAMP LEADING TO THE STABLES ON THE FIRST Both these suppositions were proved wrong. The club object- 


FLOOR. The mews was designed by John Nash in 1829-32, to serve the inhabitants eq very strongly. Not unnaturally it did not want a vulgar 
of Carlton House Terrace stable-yard jostling it as so close a neighbour; what would 
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DOWN IN THE COURTYARD. 


happen, it asked, if the inhabitants were to hang 
out washing on the roofs? Accordingly it filed 
a Bill in Chancery against William Huskisson, 
the Liberal politician, who was lessee of half of 
the offending portion. The Club won its case, 
and the west wing of the mews, already partly 
built, was pulled down in October, 1830. 

In its truncated form the mews was com- 
pleted-by February, 1832. The lessees were a 
distinguished group, distinguished enough to 
give poor Nash a lot of trouble: Sir Alexander 
Grant, Lord Kensington, Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
say, the Earl of Caledon, Charles Arbuthnot 
(Wellington’s great friend), the Duke of 
Leinster, the Tory statesman J. C. Herries, 
James Alexander, W. G. Coesvelt, and Sir M. W. 
Ridley. They had every reason to be pleased 
with their new stabling (even though they 
grumbled continually while it was being built), 
for as a straightforward piece of functional 
design, planned to solve a particular problem, 
the mews could hardly have been bettered. The 
two features dictated by necessity, the ramp 
and the balcony, were, in the true functionalist 
manner, made the main features of the design; 
and both the ramp, with its strong diagonal 
lines, and the balcony, with its practical but 
elegant cast-ironwork, are a pleasure to the eye. 
The balcony, whose main structure is entirely 
of cast iron, cantilevered out boldly from the 
walls of the mews, is moreover a remarkable 
example of the use of what was still a relatively 
new material. 

Several different builders were employed by 
the lessees for their own particular portions. 
Huskisson and Grant, for instance, went to 
James Cubitt; Lord Stuart to Decimus Burton; 
Coesvelt to a certain George Harrison, who also 
built the ramp and at any rate part of the 
balcony. But detailed plans, specifications and 
elevations were supplied by Nash. “‘I have,” he 
wrote on October 21, 1829, of the final plan, 
“after much consideration formed a plan,” and 
it is clear that, owing to a constricted_site and 
awkward neighbours, the mews took up time 
and trouble quite out of proportion to its import- 
ance. The planning problems involved were of 
the kind that interested Nash, and the mews is 
probably as much a work of his as the grandiose 
terrace over the way. In both cases, as was his 
habit in old age, he probably made no more than 
a few rough plans and sketches, leaving the 
detailed working-out to an assistant. 

Even in the mews’s present converted 
state, much of the flavour of the old stables sur- 
vives: the stone-paved floors, the trap-doors 
from the hay-lofts, the name-plates of the horses 
Romeo ana Prince, in one case the twisted cast- 
iron staircase which led from the coach-house to 
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There were originally coach-houses on | 


(Right) A CAST-TRON STAIRCASE WHICH USED TO I 


the stables. The old stable 
decent-sized living-rooms; | 
stable, always the biggest ir 
converted into one enorn 
desirable as any in that 4 of London. The 
general scheme of the mews fits its new purpose 
so perfectly that one wonders why modern 
architects have not adopted it. To combine 
garages with houses, in a feasible and pleasing 
way, is always something of a problem. The 
arrangement of Carlton Mews, where the houses 
are organised on two lev: with the cars 
relatively in the dark down below and the living 
quarters up above in the light, solves the prob- 
lem in a way that is both spatially exciting and 
eminently practical. 

To say, as has been said, that the brick 
fagades of the mews are architecturally not 
distinguished (which of course they were never 
intended to be) is to miss the point. In the first 
place the mews is a unique survival of a vanished 
form of life; I know of nothing comparable to it 
in London. Second, it is worth attention as a 
piece of ingenious planning and unpretentiously 


and lofts make very 
Duke of Leinster’s 
= mews, has been 
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‘ound level and stables above approached by the ramp and balcony. 
AD FROM A COACH-HOUSE TO THE STABLES ' 


effective design. Third, it has proved exceed- 
ingly adaptable to modern conditions, and now 
forms a group of houses of outstanding charm 
and attraction, in a central area of London 
notably short of private accommodation. Indeed, 
one would have thought that, if developed with 
imagination to form a kind of miniature Albany, 
it could prove a very paying proposition for its 
landlords. 

The London County Council have not yet 
announced their final decision, and all these are 
factors which they should bear in mind before 
they give permission for demolition. Of course 
the arguments do not add up to make the mews 
something which should be preserved at all 
costs. Ifit blocked the way of an important and 
necessary new road, or was on ground needed for 
an essential housing-scheme, or was to be 
replaced by a major and exciting work of modern 
architecture—then there would be a good case 
for pulling it down. But it is a unique, attractive 


-and still useful survival; and the County Council 


must decide whether a ladies’ annexe for a club 
comes higher up in the scale of importance. 


PART OF THE DRAWING-ROOM IN No. 6, ORIGINALLY THE STABLES OF THE 
DUKE OF LEINSTER 
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1.—AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE ISLAND OF SKOMER, OFF THE COAST OF PEMBROKESHIRE. With the co-operation of the West’ 
Wales Field Society, the Nature Conservancy are buying the island, which will be declared a National Nature Reserve when the necessary 


HICHEVER way I have gone into the 

western extremities of Pembrokeshire 

my feelings have been the same: always 
the exciting sense of a strong land shaping itself 
ahead of me, of greater winds singing in the 
wires down the narrowing lanes, of barer fields 
and widening skies as the sea got closer. And 
then, coming clear of roads, walls and fields at 
last, there has been the final exhilaration of great 
promontories where gales thunder past your 
ears, and you look down at long lines of rollers 
moving steadily in below, breaking and cas- 
cading over the rocks, boiling through natural 
arches or spuming up through blow-holes. If 
this were all it would be satisfying enough. 

But these extended claws of the land are 
not the last of Pembrokeshire. For where they 
grasp into the Atlantic round the beautiful bay 
of St. Brides, there are three islands: Ramsey, 
off the north arm of the bay, and Skomer and 
Skokholm off the south arm. And grouped 


2._THE NORTH HAVEN, SKOMER. The small beach is a seal breeding ground. In the foreground are some 
of the puffins ‘which make the Skomer colony among the largest in the British Isles 


legal steps have been taken 


about them are a host of smaller islets, rocks 


and skerries, many of them bearing, like these * 


three, Scandinavian names that date back to 
their Viking settlers of 11 or 12 centuries ago. 
Of these islands, Skomer, now being pur- 
chased by the Nature Conservancy with the co- 
operation of the West Wales Field Society, 
is the largest, being nearly two miles long and 
a mile and a half across. It is also nearest to 
the mainland, so near in fact that, as you 
approach it along the road from Haverfordwest, 
it looks like a far extending peninsula, and not 
till you have walked up through the bramble and 
bracken on to the shoulder of the Deer Park 
headland, and looked across Jack Sound, do you 
realise that nearly half a mile of dangerously 
rocky, tide-harrassed channel lies between you 
and what appears to be Skomer. But here 
appearances are deceptive to the end, for even 
if you could get across Jack Sound you would 
merely find yourself on the 20-acre islet of 


Middleholm, and still 100 yards of shallow sea 
from Skomer. 
Therefore, as with most of the islands off 
Wales, the boat’s way is far longer than the 
gull’s. To get.to Skomer you push your boat 
off the narrow stony beach of Martinshaven 
(facing north and secure in most winds) and if 
the sea 1s reasonable, and the outboard motor 
does not cough into silence more than once or 
twice, you can expect to feel the pebbles of 
Skomer under your feet within the hour. From 
there you can climb up the Neck, a triangular 
peninsula joined to Skomer by the narrowest of 
links; or you can ascend to the island’s main 
plateau, in the centre of which stands the old 
deserted farm-house unsheltered by any tree, and 
facing the four winds lke a fortress. From here 
you may get your bearings, and set off to explore 
the island. And if you are unused to these 
bleak off-shore islands of the west your first 
ee a may be discouraging. For even at 
the height of spring the flora 
ata distance may seem to be 
mainly a light green, rather 
stunted growth of bracken, 
and the birds few. But have 
faith; for though this island 
is bleak, the wild plants, 

‘ though there is nothing rare, 
are surprisingly diverse; and 
the birds are there, 100,000 
pairs of them, but out of your 
sight as yet and mostly out of 
your hearing, hidden in the 
cliffs below the plateau. For 
of all the Welsh islands, 
Skomer is by far the richest 
in birds. 

Take the puffins, for 
instance. There may be as 
many puffins on Skomer as. 
there are in the rest of 
England and Wales. ‘The 
burrows of their towns spread 
far along the slopes and are 
estimated to house at least 
100,000 inhabitants. Wonder- 
ful to watch are their colour- 
ful assemblies on land and 
water and their mass flights 
along the cliffs. And as if this 
puffin multitude were not 
enough to amaze the visitor, 
there are the great auk 
throngs of the sheer cliffs. 
Here, packed in lines along the 
most open dangerous Jedges;~ 
are the inquisitive, neck- 
craning, head-bowing, squab- 
bling, deep-voiced guillemots, — 
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whose groans and growlings 
come in successive gusts of 
‘sound along the cliffs. Skomer 
may house 5,000 pairs of 
guillemots; and with them 
almost as many razorbills. Add 
to these multitudes an increas- 
ing horde of large gulls, which 
in all may number 2,000 clan- 
gorous pairs; something like 
that number of kittiwakes; and 
then (numerically insignificant 
after these) about 25 other 
species, including peregrine, 
short-eared owl, buzzard, phea- 
sant and perhaps occasionally 
chough. 

But having seen all these 
you will not have seen every 
wonder of this fine sanctuary. In 
fact you will have missed what 
to many would be the chief 
‘marvel of the place, and which 
if you go only on a day-trip you 
certainly would miss. I mean 
the shearwaters. You can sail 
under those crowded cliffs 
and walk all over the island 
and never see a shearwater. For by day 
they are under your feet, incubating their round 
white eggs in long burrows, which they enter 
and leave only by night. So if you want to 
experience this crowning wonder of Skomer you 
must spend a night on the island, and hear the 
weirdly screaming, caterwauling chorus of 
uncountable thousands of shearwaters as they 
come in from the sea. 

Then there are the mammals. Lost in de- 
light at the birds, you might well miss some:of 
the island’s most interesting mammals. But 
there are two which force themselves on ‘your 
notice, the seals and the rabbits. We on the 
west coast ‘tend to take our grey seals so much 
for granted that we rarely appreciate them for 
what they are: one of the rarest seal species in 
the world. In Wales the Pembrokeshire coast 
and islands are the grey seal’s strongholds, and 
a large proportion of the total population of 
Welsh seals is born on the beaches or in the 
caves of Ramsey and Skomer. 

The seals, we may suppose, have always 
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3.—A SKOMER VOLE. 


in the world of science than all the 


4.—COW ATLANTIC SEAL ON SKOMER SUCKLING HER NEW-BORN CALF. 


“ This bank-vo 


been there. The rabbits 
though what men first pu 
tain. We may guess tl 
Norman times and that t 
with the express intentio: 
as a rabbit-warren, as wel the sea-bird farm 
it already was. And there the rabbits have 
presumably persisted ever since and, just man- 
aging to survive the myxomatosis plague of 
1955, they will soon be multitudinous as 
ever, there being no predatory mammals to 
keep them in check. 

Other Skomer, wild mammals are wood- 
mouse, ‘common shtew, pygmy shrew and bank- 
vole; and this bank-vole has brought Skomer 
more -fame in the world of science than all the 
other fauna put together. for this little red- 
backed scuttler in Skomer’s grass, Cleth- 
vionomys skomevensis, is something unique in 
the world; it is a redder bank-vole than its 
mainland neighbours (from which it must have 
been cut off for many thousands of years) and 
is much bigger and tamer. 


an introduction, 
m there is uncer- 
they date from 
were introduced 
using the island 


> has brought Skomer more fame 
ther fauna put together” 


(Right) 5.—GUILLEMOTS ON THE 
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Much more could be writ- 
ten about Skomer.. I have said 
nothing of the migrant birds, 
nothing of the few amphibians 
and reptiles, nor the insects, 
nor the teeming shore and off- 
shore life. And I have said too 
little of the vegetation which is 
richest in the cool, damp 
gulleys and slopes of the north 
and east ‘sides of the island, 
where in spring there is a 
succession of colour from the 
white of scurvy grass and sea- 
campion, through the purple- 
blue sheets of bluebells and 
clumps of pale yellow primroses 
to the differing pinks of thrift 
and red campion. These are the 
showy species. There are many 
others less conspicuous, less 
exciting to the casual plant 
seeker but deeply interesting if 
you want to know why plants 
grow where they do. I am near- 
ly forgetting the squill Scilla 
verna, a local plant of the west 
and north of Britain, and almost 
confined in Wales to headlands and islands, and 
to be seen in May as a blue haze on the higher 
parts of Skomer where rabbits have nibbled the 
grass into a close sward. 

And the future of this rich island? Nature 
Reserve status should assure the continued 
existence of its flora and fauna. At the 
least there should be no direct disturbance of 
this sanctuary. But there are other possible 
dangers to sea-birds, the greatest being that of 
oil. It is known that the numbers, particu- 
larly of auks, are declining fast; and the dis- 
charging of waste bilge-oil into the sea is 
almost certainly the major cause of this. With 
the current development of Milford Haven as 
an oil-port one cannot help feeling uneasy for 
the teeming sea-bird populations of those 
islands, of which Skomer is one, that lie just 
outside the mouth of the Haven. It is to be 
hoped that no trouble will be spared in com- 
bating this terrible menace. 

Illustrations: 1, Aerofilms; 2, Rittener; 3, 
Frances Pitt; 4, Wallis Power; 5, W. Sladen. 


ISLAND, 


One is watching a newly-hatched chick, the other shielding a chick under its wing 
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OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD FOR BRITISH OWNERS 


officer who boasted that he had never set 
foot on foreign soil except in the course 
of his military duties. ‘‘I hate ‘abroad’,’”’ he 
used to say, twirling his moustaches, and, since 
he was a short-tempered individual who was 
liable to cancel a week’s leave at the faintest 
hint of what he considered to be insubordina- 
tion, no one cared to ask him the reasons for his 
antipathy. But in recent years it has occurred 
to me that a large proportion of English race- 
horse owners must be imbued with something of 
the same spirit, for otherwise it is hard to explain 
why they have not made more than an occa- 
sional foray abroad in search of prize money. 
Opportunities for winning races abroad, 
both on the flat and over obstacles, are numer- 
ous, especially in France, where the race- 
courses in the Paris area are easily accessible by 
air and stabling facilities are excellent. As for 
prize money, in 1957 the Société d’Encourage- 
ment pour l’Amélioration des Races de Chevaux, 
who are responsible for the management of 


[otter the war I served under a Regular 
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Longchamp, Chantilly and Deauville, dis- 
tributed a total of £635,514 for 367 races, an 
average of £1,730 for each race, and at Auteuil, 
headquarters of French steeplechasing, the total 
was £321,312 for 313 races, an average of 
approximately £1,025 for each race. Moreover, 
for those who may feel that the expense of flying 
- a horse to the Continent for one race only is not 
justified, at Deauville, in August, there is racing 
every day of the month on either the flat- 
racing or steeplechase courses, and French 
horses will run four or five times at the rvéunions. 
A factor that tends to reduce the number 


of French horses that are sent to racein England - 


is the popularity of handicaps in this country, 
for, until an animal has run three times and thus 
demonstrated his ability, he will automatically 
be set to carry top weight in such races. In 
France, however, handicaps are unpopular with 
owners and breeders, who take the view that 
participation in them is detrimental to a horse’s 
- reputation when he takes up stud duties, and 
the fact is that not more than six handicaps, run 
at the four principal courses situated in and 
around Paris, have more than £2,000 in added 
money, and nursery handicaps for two-year- 
olds can almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Instead, the emphasis is on weight-for- 
age races and straightforward two-year-old 
events, with previous winners carrying appro- 
priate weight penalties, and it is in this last- 
named sphere that one would expect to fird 
‘numerous English entries, particularly when one 
considers the cut-throat competition that goes 
on in this country with too many horses chasing 


By DARE WIGAN 


too few prizes, most of which are won by power- 
ful stables. 

An added inducement to English owners to 
have a tilt at some of the valuable prizes offered 
for two-year-olds in France is that the record of 
French two-year-olds who have raced in this 
country during the past three seasons is not 
particularly impressive. Admittedly Aly Khan 
sent Saint Crispin III, a tall chestnut colt by 
Aureole out of Neocracy, the dam of Tulyar, to 
Kempton Park last September and won the 
Imperial Produce Stakes, worth £7,944 11s., but 
at Ascot and Goodwood it has been a different 
story, the last two-year-old trained in France to 
win at either of these meetings being the late 
Aga Khan’s grey filly, Palariva, who, in 1955, 
followed up a victory in the Chesham Stakes at 
Ascot by winning the Molecomb Stakes at 
Goodwood, albeit on an objection. Moreover, it 
is worth mentioning that when Lady Porchester’s 
Bill of Rights, a bay colt by Petition, who has 
been rated at 9st. 1 lb. by Mr. Freer in his 
official handicap for two-year-olds of 1958, 
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visited France last summer, he won his only 
race without much difficulty. A sortie to Long- 
champ by Bleep-Bleep, a fast colt by Hard 
Sauce trained at Newmarket by H. Cottrill, was 
admittedly unsuccessful, but, in view of his 
subsequent record, the probability is that he 
had trained off for the season. And these two, as 
faras lam aware, were the only English two-year- 
olds who tried their luck in France last year. 
Although France could and should provide 
a happy hunting ground for English owners and 
trainers, provided that they do not set their 
sights too high, there are other countries that 
might well repay a visit. For example, racing 
is on a sound footing in Western Germany and 
in Scandinavia, and L. Piggott landed some 
substantial prizes on Baron von Thyssen’s 
Orsini, a three-year-old whose limitations were 
ruthlessly exposed when he was beaten by Mme. 
Volterra’s filly, Lilya, at Longchamp, less than 
an hour before Ballymoss’s victory in the Prix de 
l’Arc de Triomphe. And then again there are 
good stakes to be won in Belgium and Holland, 
and it is a sad commentary on the lack of enter- 
prise displayed by owners in this country that 
the Grand International, which was run over 
11 furlongs at Ostend on August 24 of last year 
and which carried a prize of £12,000, did not 
attract a single British entry, although the 
event was widely publicised and substantial 
travelling allowances were offered for overseas’ 
horses. ~Fhe opposition in this event was con- 
siderably weaker than that encountered in, say, 
the Champion Stakes at Newmarket, and a 
good-class horse who was not quite up to Derby 


standard would have had almost a favourite’s 
chance of winning. Incidentally, mention of 
Ostend reminds me that Mr. Stanhope Joel and 
his trainer, R. Perryman, are in the habit of 
sending a few horses there each year for a change 
of air, and, though none of them have been top- 
class performers judged by our standards, they 
have usually contrived to win races. 

With the exception of those who have 
accepted invitations to run a horse in the 
International Race at Laurel Park, no English 
owner has sent an animal to run in a race or 
series of races in America since Mr. Ben Irish 
despatched Papyrus, the Derby winner of 1923, 
for an ill-conceived match with the Ametican 
champion, Zev. I say ill-conceived, because 
the conditions that Papyrus was called upon to 
face were entirely alien to anything that he had 
experienced in this country, and even to-day, 
when air travel makes it possible for a horse to 
cross the Atlantic in a matter of hours without 
suffering the ill-effects associated with a long sea 
voyage, there is still the difference of climate to 


THE RACE-COURSE AT CHANTILLY, NORTH OF PARIS. “Opportunities for winning races abroad are numerous, especially in France” 


be overcome, as well as methods of starting and 
the texture and layout of race-tracks. Indeed, 
it is significant that Mr. J. McShain, the owner 
of Ballymoss, in a letter that reached me on the 
eve of the Laurel Park International, should 
have written: “What will happen with Bally- 
moss here in the States, no one can tell, but we 
can only hope that he will give a good account 
of himself.’’ By all known standards the colt 


should have won, and won easily, but as the. 


world knows, he finished a moderate third. 
Nevertheless, the fact that air transport 
has brought race-courses of the Western hemi- 
sphere within easy travelling distance of New- 
market, suggests that thought should be given 
to means whereby we can hope to take on 
American horses or equal terms and reap some 
of the rich harvest in dollars put up by race- 
course executives in the U.S. Theve is little 


doubt that English thoroughbreds are good . 


enough for the purpose once they are accli- 
matised, as witness the deeds of Noor, Poona, 
Royal Vale and others, who won numerous 
races between them, several of which were 
worth more than 100,000 dollars each. There 
are, it seems, two ways in which an English 
owner can hope to race a horse successfully in 
the States. One is for him to send the animal 
to an American trainer and to race it in his own 
colours, just as he would at home; and the other 
is to lease it to one of an almost endless number 
of wealthy Californians and Fexan oilmen, whe 
are keen to lease a live prospect to run in their 
colours at Hollywood Park and at other 
American tracks, 
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HAS THE MONTE CARLO RALLY A FUTURE? 


since it was first rum experimentally in 
. 1911, was as popular with both the public 
and competitors (with the latter, at least, until 
the results were announced) as ever before. 
There was a total of 360 entries from 22 nation- 
alities, with 47 different makes of car repre- 
senting the motor industries of eight countries. 
A new starting point in this year’s Rally was 
Warsaw; other starting points were Glasgow, 
Paris, Munich, Lisbon, Rome, the Hague, 
Athens and Stockholm. The routes from 
Athens, Stockholm and Warsaw had certain 
theoretical advantages over the others, in that 
the starters from those three points did not 
have to cross the French Massif Central which, 
t this time of the year, can easily become the 
major hazard in the long route to the Princi- 
pality. Instead, starters from those points 
went by the Brenner Pass and through the 
Dolomites, and then into France from the plains 
of Lombardy by the Mont Genévre pass. 

Only a week before the Rally was due to 
a the weather all over Europe led most 

ompetitors to think that the 1959 Rally would 

be the best for many years; the reason, of 
course, being because the weather was likely 
to be the worst and therefore the Rally would 
be the most difficult and arduous. It is diffi- 
cult for the average motorist to understand 
the impulsion which causes so many otherwise 
sensible people to enter, year after year. 
While some drivers, representing factories, 
enter to obtain prestige and publicity for their 
makes, the ordinary competitors are amateurs 
running entirely for fun, and in their opinion 
the ideal rally would be the one in which only 
one competitor succeeded in reaching Monaco 
within the official time-limit. 

Starters from all points converged at 
Chambéry, and it was only on arriving there 
that competitors were told where the timed 
controls were and what the average speed was 
to be between that point and Monte Carlo. 
Although the route itself was known in advance, 
practicing over the course was pointless, as no 
competitor was aware of the length of the sec- 
tions between the controls. } 

So subject is the Rally to the weather that, 

with the sudden thaw and south-westerly wind, 
all was changed only a few days before the 
first competitor started from each control. 
Though the thaw did not have time to spread 
into Jugoslavia and Sweden, for most routes 
things were made much simpler. The average 
‘speed set for most of the Rally is sufficiently 
high to make driving extremely difficult if the 
roads are covered with ice and snow, and any 
unreliability in the car can make it hard to 
reach the next control in time. 

On arrival at Monte Carlo arrivals are 
parked under guard, so that no repairs or 
adjustments can be done before the driver once 
again takes over the car to perform the Classi- 
fication Test. The test this year took the form 
of a 270-mile run in darkness through the 
mountains behind Monte Carlo and Nice. Only 
a few hours before the start of this test com- 
petitors were told the placings of the controls 
and the distances and times between them. 
Penalty marks for errors in timekeeping during 
the initial road section to Monte Carlo were lost 
at the rate of one per minute, but during the 
mountain test the rate became one per second. 
The purpose of the Classification Test is to dis- 
tinguish between competitors who might have 
reached Monaco with a parity of marks. 

The purpose of the secret checks, on both 
the road section and in the test, is to prevent 
competitors from getting time in hand on 
relatively easy sections, so making it easier 
for themselves on the more difficult sections. 
For many years the organisers have stated in 

the regulations that secret checks “‘may be 
used.’’ For many years such checks were only a 
threat to the drivers’ peace of mind, but more 
recently they have been employed, and in this 
year’s Rally the use of a special speed-trap in 
it 


sk year’s Monte Carlo Rally, the 28th 
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Germany resulted in over 60 competitors 
receiving penalty marks. It is, perhaps, possible 
that the last-minute use of this trap was inspired 
by the knowledge that the easing of the weather 
had increased the prospect of many competitors 
finishing the Rally with the same number of 
marks; the easier the conditions, the less likely 
is it for the expert driver to gain his proper 
ascendancy over the mass of entries. 

The element of chance in the Rally is very 
high. The best examples of good and bad 
fortune this year were the experiences of Pat 
Moss and Ann Wisdom, who eventually won the 
Coupe des Dames, and the failure to finish of 
Peter Harper, one of the most fancied of British 
drivers. The Austin A40 driven by the two 
British girls cracked its inle’ manifold, a mishap 
which under normal circumstances would have 
made it late at the next control. However, the 
complete blockage with snow of a section in the 


winning of the Team Prize by three Jaguars. 
Highest placed British drivers were R. J. 
Adams and E. McMillen, who finished fifth with 
a Sunbeam; Adams had previously won the 
Rally in 1956, on that occasion with a Jaguar. 

It is of interest that Citroens filled both 
first and fourth places, second and third being a 
Simca and a D.B. respectively. It is to be 
regretted that once again this year there was 
much dissatisfaction among competitors regard- 
ing organisational details, particularly as 
regards the method of timing and the marking 
of road books during the final Classification 
Test. Some discontent was also felt regarding 
the reputed secrecy of the final test. It is 
thought by some that, with so many officials 
concerned in the running of that test, it is 
impossible for security to be maintained. It is, 
I am afraid, true that the Rally depends so 
much on the weather nowadays that the 


WINNERS OF THE LADIES’ CUP IN THE MONTE CARLO RALLY. Miss Pat Moss 
and Miss Ann Wisdom in their Austin A40 approaching the end of their journey 


Ballon d’Alsace forced the organisers to cut the 
section out, with the result that the distance to 
the next control was reduced by about 50 miles; 
this allowed the car to be repaired and to reach 
the next control on time. Peter Harper’s 
experience was of a different type. While 
suffering from slight loss of power in Jugoslavia, 
he found that he was holding back Gatsonides, 
and in typical Rally spirit pulled over to let his 
fellow-competitor through. Unfortunately, 
what he thought was still snow-covered road 
proved to be an unsupported snow bank, and his 
car left the road. The Swedish driver of a Volvo 
reached Monto Carlo without having lost any 
marks, only to be eliminated, when almost 
within sight of the finishing line, because a local 
driver crashed into his car. 

The easiness of the British section of the 
Rally this year was shown by the fact that all 
58 competitors starting from Glasgow reached 
Dover without any marks lost; indeed, the 
drivers’ only problem was the fight with bore- 
dom, which some tried to combat by averaging 
very much more than the Rally schedule; had 
there been a secret check in the U.K., many 
drivers would have been eliminated. 

From the purely national point of view, the 
Rally results proved disappointing, with French 
cars finishing in the first four places, but comfort 
was obtained by the winning of the Coupe des 
Dames by Pat Moss and Ann Wisdom, and the 


organisers are forced to use complicated methods 
of finding the winner, should mild conditions 
allow many entrants throrgh to the finish 
without penalty. 

Enthusiastic as I am for any form of motor- 
ing competition, I cannot help wondering 
whether the Rally has not outlived :ts usefulness. 
It seems that no matter how subtly the organ- 
isers arrange the regulations to produce a fair 
result, a sudden. change in the weather can have 
startling effects on the final order. This is not 
intended to belittle the success of the winning 
Citroen, which on both the road section and in 
the final test went remarkably well. Other cars, 
however, went equally well, but because their 
selected route passed through Germany they 
were severely penalised in the special speed trap. 
It seems unfair that only a certain proportion 
of the starters should be penalised in this way. 

Despite the easier conditions, there is little 
doubt that many individual drivers have learnt 
something new, and so increased their skill, and 
the factories which ran teams will have gained 
fresh information about the suitability of their 
products under wintry conditions. Although 
the Rally brings these important benefits, I feel 
that as a competitive event, and as a source of 
very expensive prestige advertising, it needs a 
thorough overhaul. The element of chance is 
too high, and the winner might equally well be 
found on the tables of the casino at Monte Carlo. 
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SUTTON HALL, YORKSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. G. K. GALLIERS-PRATT 


Built by Philip Harland about 1750 to replace an old house, Sutton Hall is a remarkable perfect example of one of the smaller mid-Georgian seats. 
Laurence Sterne was vicar of Sutton-on-the- Forest when Philip Harland was squire. 


HE Forest of Galtres, which once covered 

a large stretch of country north and 

north-west of York, is now only a name, 
but its memory is perpetuated by the village of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest, which, sitting astride the 
road to Helmsley, is reached about eight miles 
out of the city. Sutton’s relation to the forest 
has been somewhat equivocal. To-day it is 
officially ‘‘on the Forest,’’ suggesting that the 
forest has been submerged, but it has also been 
said to be ‘‘in the Forest,’’ as one might expect, 
and in the 13th century it appears as “‘uwnder 
Galtres,” as though it were then literally buried 
in the trees. By these alterations in the suffix 
one might be led to visualise a slow emergence 
from the wilderness as the trees disappeared 
under the axe; but Galtres, as Camden'says, was 
“shaded in some places with trees,” but in 
others was ‘‘a wet flat, full of moist and moorish 
quavemires,’’ and, in fact, a considerable part of 
the parish of Sutton fell under the latter 
description, although the village itself stands on 
a low ridge, slightly above the level of the 
surrounding flats, and might have claimed, 
perhaps, to be “‘on the Forest’ for that reason. 
“Forest’”’ in any case did not denote a tract of 
uninterrupted woodland but a hunting preserve 
left in its wild state. 

After enclosure had followed disafforesta- 
tion, the marshes were drained and the common 
lands brought under the plough, and it is now 
through a rich plain of fertile fields and meadows 
that the road to Helmsley strikes northward. 
When it reaches the outskirts of Sutton, it turns 
abruptly at right angles eastward for about a 
third of a mile befure resuming a northerly 
direction. It is along this east-west stretch of 
road that Sutton is strung, a pretty village with 
simple brick houses and cottages set at intervals, 
shady trees and wide grass verges (Fig. 10). On 
the north side of the road stands the church, of 
which Laurence Sterne was vicar for 30 years, 
and immediately opposite are the gates of the 
Hall, which was built to replace an earlier house 
in his time. Sterne’s parsonage was burnt down 
while he was still vicar but after he had left 
Sutton to settle at Coxwold, the living to which 
he was presented in 1760 by Lord Fauconberg. 
He refused to rebuild the house, and the burden 
fell on his successor. 

Looking back on his years at Sutton, Sterne 
wrote of his neighbour across the way at the 


2.—OLD CEDARS FLANKING THE APPROACH TO THE.ENTRANCE FRONT 


o By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Pa 


1—THE ENTRANCE GATES ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE VILLAGE STREET 


Hall: “As to the Squire of the parish, I cannot 
say we were upon a very friendly footing.”’ The 
squire was Philip Harland, and in Tvstvam 
Shandy, the first two volumes of which were 
written at Sutton, some of his foibles were 
fastened on to Mr. Walter Shandy. The 
Harlands, when Sterne arrived, had been 
established at Sutton for about 120 years, and 
Philip was of the fourth generation, but they 
were not lords of the manor, which belonged to 
the owner of Newburgh Priory, who in Sterne’s 
time was his friend and patron, the fourth 
Viscount Fauconberg. 

Sutton, at the time of the Domesday 
survey, was royal demesne. In the reign of 
Henry I it was a possession of Bertram de 
Bulmer, the Sheriff, through whose daughter it 
passed to the Nevilles along with his castle and 


manor of Sheriff Hutton, a few miles to the east. 
Sheriff Hutton and Sutton with it remained in 
the Nevilles’ hands until the death of Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, the Kingmaker, at the battle 
of Barnet in 1471. His forfeited lands were 
given to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who 
married his daughter, Anne, and on Richard’s 
accession passed to the Crown. Sutton was then 
administered by royal bailiffs, who in time 
came to hold leases of the manor. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign a long lease was held by 
Humphrey Barwick. 

A description exists of the house built by 
Barwick, the predecessor of the present Sutton 
Hall. It was “‘a mansyon house having one 
hall . . . twoe chambers over the same, one 
garner over the chambers at the west end of the 
house, one little chamber next the greate 
chamber, one little gallerye, twoe 
little chambers over the kitchinge, 
a little chamber on the southe side, 
a buttery at the west end of the 
house, a kitchen, a larder house.” 
It had six stone chimneys and was 
covered with slate. “An old house 
with three or four Rowmes in it 
decayed” stood near by. A gar- 


mentioned. 

In 1628 George Kirke obtain- 
ed a grant of the manor for life, 
but this was subject to a 40 years’ 
lease of the Hall and certain lands 
running from 1618. The lease was 
held by Richard Harland, and he 
also held the reversion after Kirke’s 
death, as he stated in 1645, when 


arms against Parliament he com- 
pounded for his estate. In 1629, 
however, the manor (subject to 
Kirke’s life grant) was sold by 
the Crown to the City of London, 
and after some rather complicated 
transactions, which need not be 
given here, was acquired by 
Thomas, Lord Fauconberg, of 
Newburgh. 

Richard Harland, who seems 
to have sprung from a yeoman 
family, was known as “‘Captain’” 
Harland in his later years. On the 
south wall of the chancel in Sutton 


den, orchard and dovecote are also. | 


as a delinquent who had been in . 
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Church there is a tablet which Philip Harland, 
| his great-grandson, put up in memory of him. 
| The inscription reads: ‘““He was a truly brave 

and honest man. He first engaged himself in the 

Troop of Noblemen and Gentlemen, associated 

to guard their Sovereign’s Person at York, and 
_ had the Honour to serve as Lieutenant to that 
| Body. The Civil Wars increasing, he adhered to 
the Royal Cause, in many Battles and Skir- 
mishes, particularly in that fatal one of Marston 
Moor he greatly distinguished himself; during 
the Usurpation, he, with many other of the 
Unfortunate, suffered Fines and Imprisonment, 
untill the year 1660, when Monarchy, Religion, 
& Liberty were restored together.’”’ The 
Royalist Composition Papers give rather a 
different picture. The North Riding Com- 
mittee not unnaturally took a less favourable 
view. They reported that Richard Harland had 
been a Cornet “‘in Sir John Gothericke’s troupe”’ 


me. 23 ome: 


| 3.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FACING NORTH. MOTTLED BRO‘ 


OF THE COMPOSITION 


and was accounted a great plunderer in the 
country, adding details of what he had carried 
off from the premises of one Thomas Barber, a 
shopkeeper, who had been one of his victims. 
In 1646 he took the Oath and Covenant, and his 
fine was fixed at £34, assessed at 10 per cent. on 
the value of his leasehold. Four years later, he 
paid a further fine of £13 i6s. 8d. on his re- 
versionary property in Sutton. < 
In 1660 Richard Harland was put in charge 
of New Park, where James I had a hunting 
lodge, on the western edge of the parish. He 
took over from the Roundhead, Colonel Robert 
Lilburne, who had left the park in disorder and 
the house in disrepair. He remained there a year 
until a successor had been appointed. Sutton 
Hall is said to have suffered much damage 
during the Civil War, and, presumably, Harland 
had to carry out extensive repairs. He lived on 
into the reign of William and Mary, and died in 
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N BRICKWORK RELIEVES THE MID-GEORGIAN SEVERITY 


1689 at the age of 97. His successor, John, who 
was his youngest son, also lived to a great age, 
dying in 1730 in his 90th year. 

Sterne was appointed to the living in 1738, 
and at that time the head of the Harland family 
was John’s son and successor, the second 
Richard, “‘a learned and eminent Counsellor at 
Law,” as he is described on his marble tablet in 


the church. He married three times. and had 


four sons, but by the time Sterne came to 
Sutton he had settled at- York, practising as a 
barrister there, and had left the active manage- 
ment of his estate to his eldest son, Philip. 
Philip was the squire with whom Sterne did not 
get on too well. No doubt, he was a grave; 
practical and, perhaps, rather dull man of 
affairs to whom the vicar’s levity appeared 
unseemly, and at times incomprehensible. 
Many of the parishioners, especially the farmers, 
took sides with the squire. However, relations 


4.—A COMPOSITION GOVERNED BY TRIANGLES. THE GARDEN FRONT AND TERRACE 
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'6.—AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE. REFINED CARVING 
AND ROCOCO PLASTERWORK 
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were not always acid. Harland gave the parson 
and in 1747, when Sterne appeared for the first 
name, he presented Harland with a copy of the sermon 
of York Minster). In 1756 squire and vicar joined with Lord Fauconberg, 
the lord of the manor, in obtaining an Act of Parliament for enclosing the 
common lands and meadows in the parish. 

It was Philip Harland who built the present house. His father, by his 
will, which is dated July 31, 1747, entailed his Sutton estate and other 
lands on his four sons and their heirs male in succession, and he empowered 
Philip to charge the estate with a sum of £500 if he thought fit “to build a 
new House at Sutton or in any proportion repair the old Mansion House.” 
When Philip Harland made his will (December 18, 1764), he exercised this 
power, “I having built a New House at Sutton aforesaid.” Richard 
Harland died in 1750, and it is probably safe to assume that his son lost 
little time in setting to work to house himself more commodiously. Philip 
Harland had, in’ addition to the entailed estate, property in the vicinity of 
Hull, which came to him through his mother, Richard’s first wife, who was 
a Seaman of Kirk Ella, and his own wife, Elizabeth Brace, was also an 
heiress. So money was not wanting. : 

Externally the house has a severity that is mitigated only by the 
pleasing mottled brown brickwork, but the clean, clear outlines of the 


7.—THE STAIRCASE WINDOW AND ITS DELICATE STUCCO 
DECORATION } 


' 

composition, which would be stark in a bare environment, are well set off ° 
_ by the fine trees, and some ivy. and climbers have wisely been allowed 
qualified liberty to grow over the ground storey. The dark cedars and 
smooth lawns effectively foil the entrance front (Fig. 2) as you go in up the 
short drive from the village street to the forecourt, where the two wings are 
set forward with welcoming curves that link them to the main block 
(Fig. 3). The only feature is the entrance doorway with its semi-circular 
arch and light, a pair of Tuscan columns and triglyph frieze. 

On the garden front (Fig. 4) rather more is made of the central door- 
way (now a window), which has Ionic columns and is combined with the 
window above it. This is treated in a way much favoured by the later 
Palladians, being given a triangular pediment with consoles, jambs outside 
the architrave that spread at the bottom, and a section of blind balustrad- 
ing below the sill. On both fronts a band of stone above the ground-floor 
windows ties the wings to the centre. Originally there were only corridors 
connecting the wings, leaving recesses on the garden front, as is shown by 
blocked windows that have been found on the sides of the main buildmg 
and by the straight joints in the walling, where the sections with three 
round-headed windows and balustraded parapets impinge. These additions 
seem to have been made towards the end of the century. The semi-circular 
arches of the windows echo that of the large lunette in the pediment, which 
on the entrance front has a circular opening instead. 

The pediments, spreading the whole width of both main block and 
wings and governing the pitch of the roofs, were made the controlling ele- 
ments of the whole composition. This idea of treating a gable as a pediment 
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} vice versa was a perfectly logical 
ie, even if it had the effect of making 
uses look like boxes with triangular 
ds. It was Kent who brought it in. 
le used it several times, notably in 
is design for Kew House, on the 
ing-pavilions at Holkham and the 
anking pavilions of the Horse 
uards. Approximately contempor- 
ty with Sutton’s pediments are one 
| comparable spread at St. Paul’s 
Jaldenbury (Hertfordshire), and 
lose given by Thomas Worsley to the 
est front of Hovingham, not far 
om Sutton, but there of stone, not 
tick. At York there is a pair of 
duses in Bootham which share a huge 
sdiment and single roof. These were 
adoubtedly designed by the same 
rchitect as Sutton. The idea was 
tvived in Regency days, when 
illas were often roofed with pedi- 
ented gables having deep projecting 
ives. 

_ James Paine in his early work, 
hich shows his indebtedness to Kent, 
sed the pedimented roof. several 
mes, for instance, at Serlby Hall 
ear Bawtry) and in his designs for 
ne pavilions of Nostell Priory. He 
as also particularly fond of the treat- 
lent that singles out the central 
indow on the garden front at Sutton. 
fr. Hussey has detected his hand at 
t. Paul’s Waldenbury, though in the 
ecoration of the wings, which may be 
»mewhat later than the front of the 
lain block. One is led to wonder 
hether Paine may not have been 
hilip Harland’s architect, in view of 
xe extensive practice he had in 
orkshire. It is true that there is no 
iention of Sutton in the two volumes 
| which he published designs of 
is more important buildings, but in his Preface 
2 emphasised that those illustrated were only 
ome of “the several undertakings’ in which 
2 had been concerned since he began his career 
t Nostell. The fact that the plasterwork at 
utton is of a Rococo character is not fatal to the 
iggestion, for it is only in Paine’s later work 
iat one finds him adopting neo-Classical 
ecoration. 

An alternative suggestion that might be 
dvanced is that the house is a very early work 
y Carr of York. About 1750 he was building 
irby Hall, Ouseburn, to the designs of Lord 
urlington and Roger Morris, and his experience 
uined there could have been put to good use at 
utton. In the engraved plate of Kirby Hall the 
iain block has a pyramidal roof with a 
naller pediment but the central first-floor 
indow is treated in much the same fashion as 
re one on the garden front at Sutton. In 1754 
arr’s design for the grand stand on the race- 
durse outside York was chosen in preference to 
ne by Paine, and it was this success that set 
im firmly on his feet. 


8.—ON THE FIRST-FLOOR LANDING 


In the 1750s exteriors might be severe, 
indeed, they usually were, but there was com- 
pensation in the lavishness with which stucco 
and carved ornament were used indoors. This 
is hardly less true of smaller houses than it is of 
such buildings as Hagley, Claydon and the 
demolished Chesterfield House. Sutton is no 
exception. The entrance hall has a handsome 
ceiling in which there is a relief of an angel 
(or is it Victory?) holding sprays of palm and 
bay and surrounded by branches of fruit and 
foliage; some pretty Rococo scrollwork is intro- 
duced into the corners and also into the frieze 
of the entablature, which has an enriched 
modillion cornice (Fig. 5). A screen of Corin- 
thian columns and pilasters parts the inner 
hall, where the design for the ceiling has the 
elegance of a minuet (Fig. 6). The staircase 
goes up from here on your right. It is of the 
early Georgian type with slender balusters and 
moulded mahogany handrail twisting at the 
bottom, where a stouter carved baluster serves 
as a newel post. The doorcases, as the photo- 
graphs show, have beautifully carved friezes 
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and cornices and mahogany doors. 

Over the first-floor landing there 
is another ornamental ceiling, with a 
design of swirling Rococo scrolls (Fig. 
8), but one’s attention on the way up 
is held by the delightful decoration 
of the staircase window (Fig. 7). A 
large central light and two narrow 
ones are framed by piers made square 
in section and set forward so as to 
produce an effect of recession; un- 
orthodox in its detail, the feature has 
been given quite exceptional charm by 
its delicate stucco ornaments above 
and below. The four curling console 
brackets linked by graceful festoons 
under the sill are in happy contrast 
to the squareness of the piers, while 
above the windows the horizontal line 
is broken by the escutcheon and 
waving sprays of flowers. The shield 
has the arms of Harland quartering 
those of Seaman bearing an escutch- 
eon of pretence with the arms of 
Brace (for Philip Harland’s wife). At 
the top is the Harland crest, a demi- 
seahorse. Rather similar decoration 
also centring in an escutcheon occurs 
over the staircase window at Wilber- 
force House, Hull (Country LIFE, 
Vol. CIX, p. 938), where the same 
plasterer probably worked. He may 
have been Thomas Perritt of York. 
The craftsmen employed for both the 
stucco and carving will almost cer- 
tainly have been York men. 

The attractiveness of the interior 
is much enhanced by the furniture 
which Mr. Galliers-Pratt brought with 
him to Sutton. Many of the pieces are 
of a date close to that of the house 
and might be thought to have been 
made for it. Some examples appear in 
Figs. 5 and 6, but further considera- 
tion of the interior and its contents must be left 
to a second article. Before concluding this one, 
however, we must go outside again and note 
some of the recent improvements that have 
taken place. 

The symmetry and wide spread of the 
south front called for some formality, which the 
terrace and its steps provide. The statues 
which adorn it come from a villa on the Brenta. 
Farther off, to the south-east, near the extremity 
of the mown area, where some accentuating 
form of garden ornament was called for, there 
is an Italian well-head in the form of an open 
retunda with a domical top in wrought iron- 
work. On the east side of the house the offices 
have been modernised and made more interest- 
ing by the introduction of a few features such 
as the attractively designed doorway to the 
estate office, the steps and pair of urns (Fig. 9). 
And, lastly, there are the fine wrought-iron gates 
and piers forming a handsome entrance from the 
village street (Fig. 1). The gates came from a 
house in Dorset. 

(Lo be concluded) 


Y.—THE ENTRANCE TO THE ESTATE OFFICE. 


(Right) 10.—IN THE VILLAGE STREET AT SUTTON-ON-THE-FOREST 
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times the art of cutting and laying a hedge 

is practised so infrequently. When one 
travels any distance this lack of care becomes 
painfully obvious, as a well-maintained hedge 
is almost a rarity. In the past a good hedge was 
necessary for land used as permanent pasture, 
and nothing was needed for arable land. But 
in these days, with the almost universal practice 
of alternate husbandry, some form of fence is 
usually required. 

A good hedge is not cheap to maintain, but 
a poor hedge is a liability where stock are con- 
cerned. Too many are filled up and held together 
with odd posts and wire, iron bedsteads, and 
even protected with barbed wire on either side. 
In the good hunting countries, although efforts 
have been made to maintain the hedges, they 
do not seem to be of the same quality as in the 
past. In the market-gardening areas of the 
south, hedges, apart from those bordering a 
road, are seldom encountered. The sround 1S 
too valuable. 

The face of the country has therefore 
slowly been changing. But fortunately there 
are still craftsmen with the necessary skill. The 
expense of a good hedge need not be too great 
if the matter is approached in the right way. 
Hawthorn is usually not only the most practical, 
but also the most economical. When a new hedge 
has been established it can be allowed to grow 
until it is ready for cutting and laying. 

For a hedge which has been trimmed for 
a number of years, and is getting thin at the 
bottom—a time which comes even with the best- 
kept hedge—it is usual to allow it to grow un- 
checked for three or four years. It is then ready 
for laying (or, as it is called in some areas, 
pleaching or plashing). This can be undertaken 
during the winter months. The object is to 
finish with a good strong back against the stock 
reaching above the level of the binding. The 
first task is to cut out the dead wood, old layers 
and hedgerow weeds such as brambles and elder. 
Then suitable thorn can be selected for laying. 
A skilful hedger partly cuts through the layers 
a foot or more from the ground. They are then 
laid from ground line at an angle of about 
45 degrees and interlaced with stakes about 
two feet six inches apart, though this varies 
according to the type of hedge and the hedger’s 
own ideas. Although some hedgers use live 
stakes in the hedge, dead stakes are essential, 


fe is an unfortunate fact that in these modern 
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CUTTING AND LAYING A HEDGE 


y JOHN GASELEE 
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BINDING A HEDGE AFTER IT HAS BEEN CUT AND LAID. Hazel suckers or other 
suitable binders are bound along the tops of the stakes to keep the layers in place 


for a live stake produces thorn at its top and all 
growth should emanate from ground line. 

In the very thin places an experienced man 
takes advantage of every layer and he may find 
it necessary to lay some in the opposite direction 
from the main bulk of the hedge. A hedge is 
usually laid so that the thorns are on the side 
where there is likely to be most interference 
from cattle. The stools also must be cut off to 
within three or four inches of ground line with 
upwards cuts, for downward strokes would 
split the stool. The layers should not, however, 
be laid directly over the stools, as this smothers 


It will be seen that much of the new 
growth is from ground level 


the stools. 


The foot of the stake should be 


slightly at the back of the stool with the top of © 


the stake about nine inches farther back. 
Finally hazel suckers are bound along the tops 


of the stakes to keep the layers secure and in > 


place. 
often proves suitable. 
make suitable binders, or “‘hethers’ 
sometimes called. 


In a really good hedge straight thorn 
Ash and willow also | 
as they are — 


A hedge which has been neglected for a | 
number of years—and there are plenty of them | 


to be seen—can be laid in much the same way, 


provided that it is not too old. Early spring is ~ 


usually considered to be the best time in this 
case, as the rising sap makes the stems more 
pliable. Where, however, the hedge is very old 
and thin, and the idea of grubbing it out with 
a bulldozer and replanting has been rejected, 
it can be laid so that the layers will take root. 
One method often adopted for each plant is 
that all the roots, except a reasonably young 
and healthy one on one side, are cut off. The 
stem is then partly cut through close to the 
ground and laid over so that it can be half 
buried. On occasions the stem may have to) be 
pegged into position, especially if it is an awk- 
ward shape. In due course fresh roots will 
strike along the stem resulting in good growth, 
and also young shoots will spring up from the 
severed roots. 

Almost certainly there will still be gaps in 
a hedge which has been treated in this way, but 
they can be filled by planting quicks. Black- 
thorn is usually planted in a hawthorn hedge, as 


hawthorn seldom grows well where it has been | 


before, unless the bed has been remade and 
manured. These quicks will, however, need the 
protection of fencing on either side. Indeed it 
is often wisest to have posts and wire for the 
entire length of the hedge until there has been 
sufficient growth for it to be completely stock- 
proof. And if there is likely to be damage from 
rabbits, wire netting is usually the only solution. 
There are, however, those who like to fill the 
gaps with dead brushwood. There is no doubt 
that it does give the hedge a much better 
appearance. One disadvantage is that it 
restricts the growth of the hedge for the 
future; and this growth is usually the one 
thing one is trying to encourage. 


F Merely laying the hedge is often only half 
the task. In so many cases there is also a ditch 
which has to be dug out at the same time. The 
sides are cleared so that the outlets from land 
drains are free. The bottom of the ditch should 
be well below these outlets and the sides 
of the ditch must slope so as to prevent any 
crumbling. 

Usually the soil is packed over any bare 
roots and round the stools of the hedge, leaving 
at least three inches of the stools still showing. 
This is good for the hedge, and the expert 
maturally takes the greatest care to see that 
the soil will not fall back into the ditch. 
Between fields often the surplus thorn is laid 
nearly in the ditch, which keeps stock away 
from the young growth and from trampling 
in the ditch. After two or three years this 
protection is no longer needed. 

Usually a hedge requires little or no further 
similar treatment, after laying, for a period of 
about 12 to 14 years, after which time the hedge 
will again be ready for cutting and laying. If, 
however, one wishes to form a trimmed hedge, 
after about two years the new growth should 
be suitable for pleaching into place and the 
rest can be trimmed, thus making a hedge 
— is not only very secure, but one which 

so presents a pleasing appearance. This 
operation is usually known as “‘scotching 
and laying.” 

Thereafter there is no doubt that the 
more trimming or ‘“‘brushing’’ that a hedge 
receives from skilful hands, the more easily 
can it be moulded into a perfect shape. 

This annual trimming can be carried out 
between haymaking and harvest. Two trim- 
mings, however, in June and September, are 
even better. A single downward stroke of the 
hedge knife when brushing encourages down- 
ward growth which is so essential to achieve 
thickness at the base. It is generally agreed 
among hedgers that, although a mechanical 
hedge trimmer may be useful from the point of 
view of speed, much of the attention necessary 
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A DIFFICULT TASK f 


others in this 


when trimming can be given only by a hedge 
knife in the hands of an expert. A good hedge 
can, be trimmed by hand almost at a slow 
walking pace, so that maintenance costs need 
not be too high. 

The question of hedger 
troversial one in the e: 
hedgers have nearly alw 
young oak, ash or elm shoots to grow into trees. 
These have provided shelter for stock and, of 
course, added to the beauty of the countryside. 
But times are changing and these days trees are 
not encouraged on a fat n: the land in their 
shade is too unproductive and they are an 


serow trees is a con- 
‘treme. In the past 
uys allowed suitable 
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)R THE HEDGER. The stem on the left is already laid, and the 


long-neglected hedge will be laid in the same direction 


impediment to deep cultivations. To further 
this end steps are being taken in many places, 
as and when the opportunity occurs, to fell 
existing hedgerow trees. 

Laying a hedge may sound quite simple in 
cold print. But each hedger has developed his 
own skill and each hedge will require slightly 
differing treatment. It is popular to decry the 
rising generation and to say that they will never 
have the skill of their grandfathers. That may 
be so, but we are probably quite safe in the 
hands of our young hedgers. There may not 
be so many of them, but they can still take a 
pride in their work. 


ANIMALS IN FOG AND SNOW 


been ample opportunity to observe the 

day-by-day behaviour of birds and beasts 
in abnormal conditions, especially in fog and 
mist: to observe them not as scientists observe, 
but from the standpoint of the amateur. Some 
would say that the opportunites have, indeed, 
been altogether too lavish. 

Birds, of course, are at an instant dis- 
advantage when their horizons become obscured, 
but sometimes their reactions seem to go beyond 
necessity. For instance, it is generally said that 
pheasants roost habitually in the same trees. 
Probably this is so—allowing each individual 
one or two alternatives, according to where he 
happens to find himself—but when fog arrives 
they put themselves to bed in the most unlikely 
places, Often, it seems, they flutter into trees 
by the sides of roads where cover in the shape of 
lvy or evergreen is sparse, and where ey are 
vulnerable to any casual poacher. 

Can it be that the bird’s timetables, nor- 
mally controlled by light, are so drastically 
upset that they roost for much longer than usual 
and therefore have to find trees that would not 
hormally enter into consideration? A pheasant’s 
daily round is pretty regular, and if nature’s 
lighting arrangements get out of step, it may be 
that he goes up anything that is convenient. 
The whole conjecture is somewhat complicated 
by the thought that the pheasant is not so 
confirmed a roosting bird as he might be, and 
that he will often juck like the partridge. 


Dp: these last many months there has 


Terrier Stalks a Pheasant 


There was an interesting incident, ona very 
misty day, concerning a hen pheasant and a 
terrier bitch. The bitch, a tiny specimen of her 
kind, delights to hunt anything and everything 
when she is allowed to do so. As she was going 
along a lane late one afternoon, a pheasant was 
pecking about on the verge. The terrier spotted 
her some distance away and stood stock still, 
perhaps unable to identify what she saw. Even 
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By ANTHONY CLARKSON 


from human eye level it was not easy. As 
subsequent events showed, the bird was equally 
uncertain. 

The pheasant continued to feed, then 
realised that something or somebody was in the 
neighbourhood and raised her head as though 
listening. She stood thus, motionless, for sixty 
or eighty seconds; the bitch never budged. 
Viewed from behind, her head was cocked on 
one side, and her right fore pad was raised as 
though she made a point. She was fascinated. 


Advancing on Tip-toe 


The pheasant started to feed again, and 
directly its head was down the terrier started to 
advance, literally on tip-toe, very cautiously and 
slowly, as she is wont to do when hunting a mole. 

The pheasant looked up again; the bitch 
halted. It became a game of grandmother’s 
footsteps, played at first with astounding re- 
straint by the impetuous little dog. Then, ata 
distance of about fifteen yards, after a series of 
starts and stops, her patience could be controlled 
no longer, and she launched herself at the phea- 
sant ...and that wasthat, The bird won easily. 

On another afternoon, when visibility was 
poor, though not so bad as to constitute fog, 
there was an absolute lack of wind. To one who 
walked on the hill, sounds came clearly from a 
great distance; the sounds were identifiable and 
their origins were known. Pigeons fell out of 
their trees, half flying, with thunderous claps of 
wings, making enough disturbance, it seemed, to 
scare any living creature for miles around. Many 
of them would have been within easy range, 
which is quite against their principles. 

But some creatures had not been scared. 
Going into the valley on the way home—this 
time without the little dog—my thoughts were 
on the fallow deer that often fed on the stubble 
at that time of the day, and my eyes were open 
for a glimpse of them. Normally, these deer see 
me long before Iam anywhere near them; they 
see me or they get my wind. At any rate, they 


depart into the surrounding woodland, pausing 
only for a good-bye glance as they jump the 
wire fence. 

That day a couple were feeding. I walked 
without any attempt at a stalk across the field, 
and when, against all expectations, I found my- 
self not much more than one hundred yards 
from them, I was so surprised that I dropped 
down behind some bales of straw. 

The does were grazing unenthusiastically, 
and occasionally they ceased doing so alto- 
gether, to stare around, listen, or move towards 
each other, as though to exchange gossip. 

This curious sort of behaviour—curious 
only because a human being was near enough to 
observe it, natural enough no doubt in solitude 
—continued for some minutes, then both became 
increasingly alert, gazed for a moment in my 
direction, and cantered away to the woodland’s 
edge. There, again contrary to normal practice, 
they did not disappear into covert, but started to 
feed, and continued to do so till I, growing 
chilled, showed myself quite openly. Why did 
the beasts behave in so unlikely a fashion? 


Deer Lying Up in Snow 


The snow fell next day, and it was interest- 
ing to discover that these animals, or their 
companions, lie up in an extremely thick piece 
of covert near some buildings. There’ is a vast 
amount of untenanted country near at hand, but 
their daytime residence is constantly within 
sound of human voices. 

The snow lay for several days, and it 
showed much else, not least that badgers are 
back in their semi-permanent quarters by the 
stream, and that hibernation as such does not 
apply to them; rats are much more numerous 
than they have been for several years; the fox 
that travelled regularly through the orchard 
last spring is still in the land of the living, and 
his route remains unaltered, though he deviates 
a trifle to investigate the steers’ yard, now 
occupied, previously untenanted. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


AN ABUNDANCE OF LUXURIOUS TRINKETS 


By FRANK DAVIS 


MULTITUDE of small jewelled enchant- 
ments came up for sale at both Christie’s 
and Sotheby’s just before Christmas, 

and in such variety that it is nearly impossible 
to choose a cross-section from among them that 
can be said to be really representative. Perhaps 
these few odds and ends at least provide some 
indication of the kind of objects which are 
usually called objects of vertu, and include 
almost everything from an étui to a watch, as 
long as the workmanship can be classified as 
exact and luxurious. 

The three in Fig. 1, which were sold at 
Christie’s, all French and all from the reign of 
Louis XVI, are very fair examples of the high 
standard taken for granted at the time. The 
oval gold box of Fig. 1 (top) is decorated with 
varicoloured gold acanthus-leaf foliage borders, 
while the centre of the cover is chased with 
trophies, also in varicoloured gold, within a 
border of laurel-wreaths and ribands. Occasion- 
ally such things are unmarked, but they are 
usually marked, and perhaps readers would like 
to be reminded of the method used under the 
French monarchy for collecting taxes—that is, 
by selling the right to collect to private in- 
dividuals, the fevmiers-génévaux. The maker 
would put on his mark, and the piece would then 
be examined by the agents of the fevmier- 
généval for that particular year; they would 
then mark it with his mark. The names of the 


2.—18th- AND 19th-CENTURY BOXES AND WATCHES. 
box, gold mounted, 34 ins. wide, £220; B, jewelled triple-case watch by Martineau 
of London, £380; C, late-17th-century enamelled watch case with 18th-century move- 
‘ment by Koster of Amsterdam, £290; D, gold and enamel watch by Dellavos of 
Prague, £120; E, Swiss gold and enamelled early-19th-century box, 3} ins. wide, £280 


fermiers-génévaux are all 
known and it is con- 
sequently their marks 
which provide the date. 

Thus, in the box, 
the maker is Charles Le 
Bastier, and the date, 
thanks to the mark of 
Julien Alaterre, the tax 
farmer, is 1774. It sold 
for 380 guineas. The 
long gold and enamel 
box of Fig. 1 (middle), 
with blue enamel panels 
decorated with gold 
stars within white ena- 
mel borders and outer 
borders of gold rope- 
work, Paris 1784, realis- 
ed 220 guineas, while 
the gold  sealing-wax 
case also of the 1780s 
in Fig. 1 (bottom) sold 
for 120 guineas. They 
were all uncommonly 
pretty things, nicely 
calculated to warm any 
woman’s heart, parti- 
cularly the sealing-wax 
case, for the maker had 
used his varicoloured 


A, Berlin enamel 


1.—LOUIS XVI BOXES. (Top) Gold box, 25 ins, 
wide, 380 gns.; (middle) gold and enamel box, 3? ins. 
wide, 220 gns.; (bottom) gold sealing-wax case, 120 gns. 


gold to provide panels of musical and amatory trophies 
against the plain fluted gold cylinder. 

I suppose that nowadays young women are too 
downright and sensible to be moved by such delicate 
attentions. Perhaps it is just as well. None the less, in 
an age of more formal manners, these leisurely and care- 
fully considered symbols were perhaps interpreted as 
more than merely polite expressions of friendship. 

The Swiss gold and enamel box of Fig. 2E, from the 
early years of the 19th century, is careful to make it 
clear in print to the most obtuse that it is a Sowveniy 
@ Amitié; the earlier mode was more subtle. The classical 
picture of two women and a small boy in a wide landscape 
is painted upon a deep blue translucent enamel ground; 
the sides are of deep blue enamel within borders, the 
chamfered corners are decorated with little urns inlaid 
in gold. The lid is bordered with split pearls and slides 
open to reveal two places for miniatures—a neat refine- 
ment not obvious from the photograph. This rather 
naive confection sold for £280 at Sotheby’s, the enamel 
gold mounted box above (Fig. 2A) for £220. This is a 
Berlin box of the later part of the 18th century, the 
painting a charming pastiche in the style of Boucher by a 
man of some note in his day, Daniel Chodowiecki; the 
usual dear old subjects of the period (favourites because 
the old myths provided ample excuses for agreeable 
nudities)—on the lid Venus attended by Cupid, on the 
inside of the lid Venus by the side of the wounded 
Adonis, elsewhere Daphne and Apollo and Pan and 
Syrinx and on the base Venus seated in the midst of clouds. 

Watches of course possess an interest apart from 
their decoration, and your true-blue scientific student of 
the history of time-measurement will very properly take 
a poor view of those who are prepared to pay good money 
mainly because of a fine case, not caring overmuch about 
the interior. While I am not suggesting that decoration 
alone was responsible for the prices given for the three 
watches shown here (Fig. 2, B, C and D), their exteriors 
were the main interest and are well worth attention. The 
illustration 2C is that of an enamelled watch case, from 
the style of the painting late 17th century, probably by 
the famous Genevan firm of the period, the brothers 
Huaud. The back is decorated with what appears to be 
some classical betrothal scene, the inside of the case with 
a sacrifice at an altar. The case has been used to house @ 
mid-18th-century movement, with enamel dial and 
jewelled hands, by Willem Koster of Amsterdam. This 
was bought for £290, and the slightly smaller enamelled 
watch of 2D—on the back Venus blindfolding Cupid—by 
the Prague maker Dellavos, second half of the 18th 


century, for £120. 4 
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3. — LATE-18th-CENTURY 

MAHOGANY CHAIR. One 

of 11 attributed to the Gillow 

factory of Lancaster. 560 gns. 
the set 


The watch in the middle, 
2B, a splendid example of 
London workmanship, by 
Joseph Martineau, Senior, a 
member of the Clockmakers 
Company for 50 years from 
1744, changed hands _ for 
£380. Its inner gold case is 
plain, the enamel dial is en- 
tiched with two narrow bands) 
of rubies, the pair-case pavé- 
set with rubies in concentric 
circles (visible in the illus- 
tration), and with an outer 
case of shagreen; as neat a 
partnership between the craft 
of jeweller and watchmaker 
as can be imagined. 

Other half mechanical, 
half jewellers’ delights includ- 
ed a few rare Swiss singing 
bird boxes—one in tortoise- 
shell and enamel which sold 
for £30, another of enamel £52 
—and a fine one in gold and 
enamel attributed to the well- 
known maker J. Frisard (1753- 
1812). This oval box was 
enamelled in dark blue and 
the cover of the opening, from 
which the bird springs, with a 
mountain landscape: price 
£140. Then there was a purely 
scientific instrument, a pocket 
chronometer in a gold case, by 
the emigrant Swiss Josiah 
Emery, the date 1818. Emery 
is known also as a pioneer of 

the lever watch; he made 


2m 


about 30 and sold them at £150 each. This little chronometer 
changed hands for £190. 

I have a weakness for the late-18th-century type of mahogany 
chair; this is against much good advice and the solemn pro- 
nouncements of various pundits. What some few designers 
appear to me to have accomplished with remarkable success—I 
suppose George Hepplewhite can be said to have set the standard 
—was to evolve something neat, well balanced ‘and practical, 
perfectly suited to the requirements of the new, comfortable 
middle class, and which could be produced by what at that time 
would be very modern working methods. The result was a great 
range of furniture of a far from ceremonial kind, without the deep 
and necessarily expensive carving and, it must be admitted, very 
great dignity demanded by the previous generation. 

The chair of Fig. 3—one of a set of 1l1—seems to me an 
admirable example of these popular productions. It came up at 
Christie’s and the catalogue suggested it was made by the firm of 
Gillow of Lancaster in the 1790s. It obviously owes much to 
Hepplewhite influence—heart-shaped back, wheat-ears and husks; 
legs square and tapering, united by good, commonsensical, plain 
stretchers. The set of 11 sold for 560 guineas, which one can 
compare with the 85 guineas given a few minutes later for a single 
Chippendale type open armchair, and the 75 guineas for a single 
Queen-Anne type winged armchair. 

Amid much other later 18th-century English furniture, a few 
Italian pieces of the same period were exuberantly and unpuritani- 
cally gay; here is one of them (Fig. 4), one of a pair of giltwood 
side-tables which realised 190 guineas. Such things are rare 
enough in English auction rooms, are not particularly to our taste, 
but are bought readily enough, not always for Italy. This one is 
a good example of a mannered rusticity, birds and all. Next to 
these two sidetables were four torchéres, also of gilt, modelled as 
standing and draped figures supporting vases on their heads—210 
guineas—and then came another set whose supports were carved 
as figures of children holding flowers and birds’ nests on triangular 
bases, carved with foliage. They went to Italy for 540 guineas. 

The market does not so readily approve of the Italians when 
they mix wood and plaster, for an enormous carved and painted 
console table laboriously constructed by this means, seven feet 
long and surmounted by a no less monstrous mirror with a painted 
wood frame, slipped through for 24 guineas and will perhaps earn 
the admiration of visitors to some seaside boarding house from 
now on, after its recent honourable career during the past two 
centuries at Euston Hall, Thetford. It was in fact, in its flamboy- 
ant manner, rather a fine thing, the frieze pierced and carved with 
strapwork and foliage, and the centre carved with a flower 
bouquet. Furniture which sometimes seems to have been made 
for dwarfs is generally welcomed, but these super-gargantuan 
pieces are a different matter. 
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4.—ITALIAN GILTWOOD SIDE-TABLE. Third quarter of 18th century, one of a pair, 46 ins. wide. 
190 gns. the pair -. 
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le HE village of Chew Stoke lies in a Mendip 
dale near the Chew Valley Lake, the new 

Bristol reservoir. Most of Chew Stoke’s 

800 inhabitants are Bristolians or others who 
have been attracted there by the fine prospects 
of the embracing hills and the fascinating nature 
of the village itself. Chew Stoke, despite an 
accretion of modern homes, remains very rural 
at heart. An odd little cobbled street, a tiny 
traffic-defying bridge under which a brook 
trickles, a 400-year-old parsonage house 
smothered with coats-of-arms, and clusters of 
pretty though irregularly-built cottages are 
among many pleasant features that remain. 

Within the parish church countless angels 
swarm over pillars, spandrels and roof like 
clouds of butterflies. Here too is the little 
statue of an Elizabethan lady, salvaged four 
years ago from over the portals of Walley Court, 
a home now lying beneath the waters of the 
near-by lake. The statue is said to have been 
given to former owners of the court house by 
one of the famous sea-faring Gilberts. 

Under an ancient yew in the churchyard is 
the shaft of a 14th-century Calvary which was 
found being used as a gatepost on one of the 
several farms which, like Walley Court, now lie 
at the bottom of the new reservoir. 

Chew Stoke was once noted for the number 
and skill of its craftsmen. For its size it was 
exceptionally blessed with blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, carpenters and saddlers. At Mill 
Cottage a man who ground snuff and made 
tallow candles one day turned to the making 
' of matches; his name was Bryant. And for at 

least 150 years Chew Stoke was the home of the 
Bilbies, a family of bel] and clock makers whose 
name has become legendary in the West Country. 
They started business in the second half of the 
17th century and continued until about the 
time of Waterloo. 

The oldest known specimen of their handi- 
work is possibly a lantern clock dated 1660, 
with the Royal Arms fretted on the front, and 
with dolphins as side frets. The 
earliest of their church bells, aptly 
enough, is to be found at Chew 
Stoke (1698).  Bilbie bells are 
encountered in Bristol, occasionally 
in Wiltshire, and all over Somerset. 
Hardly a Mendip village is without 
one or more of them. Their largest 
product seems to be the two-ton 
tenor bell in Yeovil parish church. 

In or about 1745 the second 
Thomas Bilbie, a freeman of Bristol, 
broke away from the Chew Stoke 
business to start the West of Eng- 
land Church Bell Foundry at Cul- 
lompton in Devon: He was in 
business for 42 years, and supple- 
mented his activities with the 
making of lead snow-boxes, cisterns, 

“pump faces and similar articles, 
many of which still exist in that 
neighbourhood. An unverified story 
tells how the last of the Devon 
Bilbies destroyed himself on failing 
to tune a bell to perfection. 

In Devon alone there are said 
to be 350 Bilbie bells. The Cullomp- 
ton business was sold to the Pan- 
nells in 1813, and they continued it 
until 1855. The last of the bells 
from the Chew Stoke foundry are at 
Wedmore and Chew Magna, both in 
Somerset and dated 1801. 

: Stories of the Bilbies abound in 
their native village. Tradition has 
it that they were a queer, eccentric, 
clannish family, living very much to 
themselves in almost gypsy fashion. 
One villager assured me they let 
their hair grow lank and long until 
it was half way down their backs. 
Whether they practised a lot of 
mumbo-jumbo nonsense to impress 
the clergy and churchwardens, or 
whether they really had trade secrets 
unknown to others, itis perhaps futile 
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ECCENTRIC BELL-FOUNDERS OF THE MENDIPS” 


By RONALD BAILEY 


now to argue; but they sedulously surrounded 
their craft with an aura of mystery, and it 
cannot be denied that there are tonal qualities 
in their bells that place them in a class of their 
own. 

When a parish invited the Bilbies to provide 
a new bell; and especially when an entirely new 
peal was needed, a member of the family would 
arrive in the village and settle himself at the inn. 
He would seemingly loiter around for several 
days, undertaking nothing more strenuous than 
an occasional climb to a hill-top. Back in the 
village inn he would be very weather-wise, 
talking of the morrow’s wind or rain. Then one 
day he would announce that conditions were 
just right, and he would ask for the ringers to be 
at the church before sunrise. 

Before daybreak the bell-maker would 
make for the nearest pond and, no matter 
whether it was summer or winter, would strip 
off everything except trousers and boots and 
wade into the water until it was up to his neck. 
Standing motionless until the last ripple had 
died from the pond’s surface he would then 
give a signal to the ringers to peal the existing 
bells. 

Having correctly attuned his ear to the need- 
ful peal the bell-maker would return to Chew 
Stoke and the family would set to work. Some- 
times they spent weeks in preparing the metal 
ingredients and the moulding loam. Calamine, 


which was plentiful on Mendip, was said to be ° 


one of their secrets, while the loam contained 
clay, dung, hair and “zummat that can’t be 
spoken of.” 


The Bilbies specialised in tenor bells and — 


these, it was asserted, were always cast in tune 
without the use of tuning forks and with no 
chiselling away of bits from the sound bow. The 
bells were cast either at Chew Stoke or in the 
churchyard below the tower in which they were 
to hang. But wherever the casting was done, it 
was not without its ritual. It was always done 
on a calm night, at a time of full moon, and 


BELL IN CHEW STOKE CHURCH, SOMERSET, CAST BY THE 
BILBIE FAMILY IN 1698. The Bilbies made bells and clocks for 
150 years; they were a strange, clannish family, and cast their bells 


with a great show of ritual and mystery 


{ 


after the midnight chimes of the church clock 
had faded away. 

The Bilbies did not object to spectators; 
indeed, they seemed to welcome them, though 
the need for absolute quiet was insisted upon, 
and observers were posted along any approach 
roads to ensure that no cart rumbled noisily 
upon the scene to upset the texture of the 
molten metal. The casting process always 
ended with buckets of water being thrown on 
the fire—not to put it out, as the Bilbies 
explained, but so that the fire, for one brief 
moment, would flare up hotter than ever, and 
“that’s just what we do want.” 

That their talent was something akin to 
genius no one will deny; and the Bilbies them- 
selves were in no way modest about their 
achievements. They inscribed their bells with 
blatant self-advertisements and disparaging 
allusions to other bell-founders, and the phrase- 
ology was often naively rustic. 

The tenor bell at Mark in Somerset (1727) 
reads: 

Come herve, brother founders, and here you 

may see 

What sort of a workman young Builbie may 

bee. 

Hele challenge all Ingland for casting a bell, 

Who will be the workman can be but dun well. 

Dialect is perpetuated at Chew Stoke; 

My sound is good well understood, 

As plainly doth appear 

It twass owld Bilbie and his friends 

As cast me to be heare. 

Thoff my voice it is boot small 

~ Lam acome amainst you all. 

At Bruton we encounter: 

Once I’d a note that no one coulde bear 

But Bilbie made me sweet and clear. 

And at Keynsham: 

I value not who doth me see 

For Thomas Bilbie casted me. 

Although my sound wi is but small 

I can be heard amongst you all. 

The idea is put rather more 
neatly at Churchill, Somerset: 

Although my waise is small 

I will be heard amaingst you all, 

Sing on my jolly sisters. 

Ed. Bilbie cast me. 1722. 

A story told me at Chew Stoke 
was to the effect that the Bilbie 
brothers, having put the melting 
pot on and got everything ready for 
making the bell, adjourned to the 
inn. While they were away their 
sister came out of the house, and, 
finding the metal just right for 
casting, poured it into the mould 
and produced a perfect bell. The 
brothers, on their return, smashed 
the bell and re-cast it. ““They felt,” 
I was told, “‘that no woman should 
have credit for casting a maiden 
bell.” [es 

Another local story concerns 
the making of a bell for Whitchurch, 
near Bristol. An old woman came 
to the Bilbie foundry three days 

following, laden with a basket of © 
silver spoons, forks, tea-pots and 
other silver articles. She had walked 
from Whitchurch, nearly eight miles 
each way, bringing her treasures, 
. because she had heard that silver 
gave sweeter tone to a bell. 

The clock-making activities of - 
the Bilbies must have been more 
than a sideline, judging by the 
number that survive among the 
household goods in West Country — 
homes. Many of these clocks are of 
excellent workmanship, even those 


meet the pockets of working-class — 
folk. 

A Bilbie grandfather clock is 
invariably a good timekeeper and — 
sounds the hours as mellifluously — 
as any of their church bells. The 


: 


that were obviously turned out to — 


e, particularly when mahogany, is 
n finely fashioned. The Bilbies 
jade a point of going to Bristol to 
aeet the West Indian boats, and they 
yould pick over enormous quantities 
f timber at the quayside to get just 
yhat they wanted. 

John Bilbie for some reason left 
he family business and set up on his 
wn as a clockmaker at Axbridge. 
Vhen he died in 1767 this epitaph 
yas engraved on his tombstone: 

Bilbie, thy movements kept in play 

For thirty years ov more they say. 

Thy balance and thy mainspring’s 

broke 

And all thy movements ceased to 

work. 

' As with their bells, so with their 
locks—the Bilbies boasted of trade 
ecrets that placed their products 
bove those of rivals. They claimed 
hat their clocks would last a thousand 
fears, and some indeed look like doing 
0. 

My own eight-day long-case Bilbie 
las a richly ornamented face. Besides 
he hour and minute hands there are a 
econd hand and a date indicator, and 
gaily painted ship in full sail which 
ocks to the ticking seconds against 

background of sea and _ land- 
bape. 

The mahogany door was obvi- 
usly chosen with care, for the grain 
pirals away gracefully from the key- 
ole. There are two lead weights, 
reighing 132 lb. and 13 Ib., the 
ietal undoubtedly coming from those 
fendip lead mines near Chew Stoke 
rhich were being worked long before 
he Romans came to exploit them 
nth local slave labour. 


COUNTRY 


ROCKS TO THE SECONDS. 


FACE OF A BILBIE CLOCK, WITH A SHIP ABOVE THAT 
“A Bilbie grandfather clock is 


invariably a good timekeeper” 
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Before the glass front can be 
opened it is necessary to grope for and 
release a little wooden catch from the 
inside. This was a favourite device of 
the Bilbies, especially on their cheaper ~ 
clocks. The explanation, as given to 
me, was that this action of releasing 
the catch not only ‘made the person 
winding the clock aware of what he 
was doing, but enabled him also to see 
the position of the weights and thus 
not overwind—a necessary arrange- 
ment, seeing that clock-winding in 
Somerset was usually a Saturday- 
night ritual, when the head of the 
house was not always at his sober- 
est. 

There are no Bilbies at Chew 
Stoke now, nor at Cullompton. At 
the latter place, in the main street, 
the plain Georgian house in which 
they lived still stands. The Bilbie 
foundry was ina side street behind the 
house. 

At Chew Stoke the Bilbie home 
remains. It is still known as Bilbie 
House, and there are bells fretted in 
its little wooden entrance gate. It is 
now the home of Mrs. C. H. G. Collins, 
whose husband, the late Colonel 
Collins, took a great interest in the 
Bilbie family, tracing their births, 
marriages and burials through the 
parish registers. He compiled a 
little manuscript history concerning 
them. 

Mrs. Collins owns two Bilbie 
clocks, so the voice of the Bilbies is 
still heard in their old home, as it is 
all over the West of England, ringing 
out from church towers, or chiming 
the hours in farm-houses, rectory 
studies, or cottage parlours. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


F what should a countrywoman write in 
QO the month of January? Heaven protect 
me from any mention of the weather and 
he roads, however topical and important. I 
vould rather talk about my indoor bulbs, those 
tyacinths and narcissi set in pots so long ago on 
. mellow September day and now filling the 
ooms with their scent. This would be a dread- 
ully dull subject for everyone except the people 
vho grow them. Or I could mention the bird- 
able, so keenly patronised all this month, with 
| comment on the pugnacity of the nut-hatch, 
hat little Tartar in both looks and habits at any 
yird conference. 

Another topic would be the letters and post 
ards received from fortunate friends in 
Morocco, the Mediterranean or the Near East, 
{bout which it is difficult to remain placidly 
letached. Finally I come to the skiing outfits 
md boots belonging to returned winter-sporters 
vhich still litter the house. Here at last, even 
or those of us who stay at home and like best to 
hink of Alpine slopes embroidered thick with 
lowers, is a January theme, because those 
ibiquitous boots are an outer sign of a change in 
he British way of life. 

Once on a time, in this country, to possess 
kis was unusual. My father was exceptional in 
iaving a pair, and a few inches of snow brought 
hem| down from their long rest in the attics. 
hen off we all trooped to the Banky Field where 
\is lean figure alternately toiled up or shot down 
he incline, sometimes perilously near the river, 
till and dark between its frozen banks. The rest of 
is followed modestly on an assembly of tin trays, 
or I never remember anything approaching an 
irthodox toboggan among the lot of us. My 
ather’s skis were an eccentricity, the fruit of a 
auch relished visit to the Bernese Oberland. 

Now all that has changed. One good fall of 
now in England—particularly in such favoured 
listricts as the Cumberland Fells, the Pennines 
the Peak—brings the skiers out in scores, 
vith their anovaks and their streamlined 
rousers. Even a day in London may not pass 
vithout the sight of two or three girls thus 
\ 
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By EILUNED LEWIS 


garbed, so that no one can be sure whether they 
have just returned from a Swiss or Austrian 
resort, are on their way to practise turns at a 
pre-skiing school, or are merely wearing an 
excellent protection against English weather. 

* Ok OX 

HE truth is we have become altogether 

more Continentally minded. When in the 
early twenties of this century, two families of 
youthful Germans came to visit us (in those 
years that too was singular) they would look at 
our Welsh hills and exclaim “Here surely you 
could have winter sports!’’ To which we replied 
that there was not enough snow to make it 
worth anyone’s while. 

There was another question which puzzled 
our German guests. Gazing at the whale-back 
hills and ancient sheep-walks of mid Wales, they 
would sometimes enquire, ““Why do you not 
plant fir trees, as we do?” To that, little guess- 
ing the future, we would answer confidently 
“Our sheep are more valuable;” or, more flip- 
pantly, ‘““‘We don’t like lots of Christmas trees.”’ 

And now, behold the dark conifers spread 
like a plague, blotting out the noble shapes, 
leaving only a sky-line in place of grassy flanks 
where once the changing lights and fickle 
shadows moved in endless variety and beauty. 
Under the branches of these dark intruders, the 
earth is bare. Even for the making of pit-props 
and unlimited paper pulp, it seems a poor 
exchange for the springy turf, for the wild 
flowers of heart’s-ease and the voices of lambs. 

* * * 
F course, there are other hills, once grandly 
wooded, which have now been stripped of 
their native deciduous trees, but these Notes 
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PROMISE 


HE breathlessness of snow, the sigh 
Of icy winds cutting the edge of day; 
Yet tenderly an early almond spray 
Lays its frail rose against the sad, grey sky. 
Irene H. Lewis. 


must not turn into a variation on the theme of 
Ichabod. Rather I would recall a morning spent 
recently on foot with a Welsh pack, opposite a 
hillside where the trees had been felled and re- 
planted, and where, since the young spruce had 
not yet grown high, one could watch huntsmen 
and hounds drawing it, from the dingle at the 
bottom up to the sky-line. On this sky-line was 
a cluster of cunning followers of the sort who 
inevitably appear first at a dig, already myster- 
iously armed with spades. 

But we were cunning too, for we stood more 
or less dry-shod on a lane well above the dingle, 
with a gate to lean on and a dress-circle view of 
the proceedings. Huntsman and whip worked 
their way up and round, while the sweet sadness 
of the horn and their calls of encouragement 
(“Hark to Gracious! Hark to Melody!’’) were 
borne to us on the wind and above the noise of 
the stream in the dingle. Hounds, being Welsh 
hounds with their individual ideas, were soon on 
a line, giving tongue and going their own happy 
way. Beside me a trio of cognoscenti gave it as 
their opinion that the fox was a young one: an 
old one by now would have been going like 
smoke towards Plinimmon, but a cub keeps 
near home. His whereabouts was plain to their 
experienced eyes. ‘“‘He’s in the bottom now; 
watch them sheep!’’ Certainly a few sheep were 
clustered (“in a hep,’ we say) at the top corner 
of a field above the stream. 

But the fox turned back, for presently it 
was clear that he was again in covert. The 
sharp-eyed farmer next to me spied him crossing 
a ride, “‘and if anyone ’ad been looking, he’d 
a’noticed him.”’ The shaft went home for, as 
usual, I had not looked at the right place at the 
right moment. But really it did not matter 
much, for to be out all the morning on the brown 
hills under a pigeon-coloured sky, to hear the 
water rushing in the dingle and watch a buzzard 
soaring overhead, this was contentment enough. 

Fox-hunting, like skiing, is a pleasant excuse 
for idleness. Speaking purely as a spectator, I 
feel that, of the two, the former provides more 
and better opportunities for keeping warm. 
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, \HE birthdays of the eminent are elusive 
things. There is one I particularly want 
to celebrate. If I could have written last 

week I should have been a little too soon, and 

this week I am a little late. At any rate, many, 
many happy returns to a very old friend and 

a very fine golfer, Sidney Harold Fry, born on 

January 25, 1869. Eighteen over fours is a 

good score, and no one will presume to deny that 

he is the most distinguished nonagenarian 
golfer living. Though by comparison almost 
an infant in arms, I share one distinction with 
him: he and I are now the only two survivors 
of the first international match played at 

Hoylake in 1902. All the Scotsmen have 

departed and, when Humphrey Ellis went, 

Sidney and I alone remained of the English 

side. 

The Royal Mid-Surrey is the golf club with 
which his name will always be connected; you 
may, I trust, still find him there on any reason- 
ably fine day, if not practising the longer shots, 
at any rate putting and out-putting his enemy. 
Yet it is with Hoylake that I often connect 
him. It was there that I first met him at the 
Amateur Championship of 1898, when, strange 
as it may now appear, he played in a red coat. 
Four years later came that first international in 
which he did good service for England, beating 
a then famous Hoylake golfer, C. E. Dick. Then 
followed on the same course the Amateur 
Championship in which he reached the final 
and was beaten at the last hole after a historic 
struggle by another Hoylake player, Charles 
Hutchings. 


The First Rubber-covered Ball 


That was a curious championship marked 
by the sudden advent of the Haskell, the first 
rubber-covered ball. They were in very short 
supply; some people had some and others were 
too late. Both finalists had had the shrewdness 
or the good luck to get a few, and Sidney, unless 
I am mistaken, made especially good use of 
his Haskell by beating the formidable Robert 
Maxwell, who stuck to the gutty. Alas, I did 
not see the final, not yet being a reporter and 
having gone away among the beaten horses 
the day before. It was an extraordinary match. 
I rather think most people expected Sidney to 
win, for Charles Hutchings was 53 years old 
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EIGHTEEN OVER FOURS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


and was, as was his lovable wont, rubbing him- 
self tenderly and complaining of aches and 
pains. But in the morning Charles played 
magnificently; he was always a fine putter, 
nearly as good as his adversary. Everything 
came off for him and he went to lunch eight up. 
Then came the inevitable reaction, with Sidney 
quite undismayed by the vast lead and running 
up and putting in tremendous fashion. The 
Hoylake supporters, who had taken out an 
armchair in which to carry home their man in 
triumph, had a weary time of it, for they had 
to carry it the whole way round. Charles 
Hutchings, a very tired man, gallantly holed 
a by no means certain putt on the last green to 
win. Never had there been so desperate a stern 
chase more bravely run. 


From Billiards to Golf 


I am not going through the list of Sidney’s 
successes—two victories in the St. George’s 
Vase, eight times chosen for England, twice 
champion of the South of Ireland and heaven 
knows what besides. Neither, since I am not 
competent to do so, will I touch on his record 
at billiards. It is sufficiently remarkable that, 
having won that championship a third time 
in 1900, he as nearly as might be, I believe, 
entirely abandoned the game for some sixteen 
years and then came back and won again. He 
had every qualification for a great games- 
player, both physical and mental, wonderful 
calmness and wonderful resolution. I have 
always thought—I don’t know whether he 
would agree with me—that he would have been 


an even better golfer had he begun younger. He- 


was always a good and accurate driver but 
never a very long one and lacking just a little 
in dash. Had he begun with a boy’s swing he 
would, with his physical advantages, have had 
just a little more hitting power such as would 
have taken him to the very top. 

However, heaven knows he was good 
enough as it was, especially in the early years of 
this century. In the red book of reference he 
gives “‘short approaches’’ as his favourite shot, 
and he was certainly very good at them. I see 
him in my mind’s eye playing them with a 
shallow, lofted cleek, such as we used to calla 
jigger, a markedly right-handed shot. I think 
most of his adversaries would rather choose his 


putting to be most afraid of, and I have n 
doubt that those who putt with him in th 
Old Deer Park are of the opinion still. Thi 
again, as I visualise it, is very much of a right 
hand shot. It had all- the orthodox virtues— 
very firm wrist (before people had begun to tal 
about it as much.as they do now) and a boldnes 
that very seldom left him short. A little peeu 
liarity comes back to me—lI hope I have no 
invented it—namely, that he likes a borrowin 
putt with a fall from the right rather than th 
left. And apropos of boldness and of being up, 
have heard him say that he attributed his suc 
cess largely to the fact that, when in doubt ove 
a shot up to the green, he always took the longe 
of the two clubs. 

As I write, all sorts of little scenes com 
back to me from Mid-Surrey, from the tim 
when I lived in London and belonged to the cluk 
dashing down there on a summer evening for 
round. There was some very good golf playe 
there in the early years of the century, with th 
illustrious J. H. Taylor as professional, wit! 
Sidney Fry and another ’sixty-niner, the lat 
H. E. Taylor, and a fine player, now long dea¢ 
J. S. Worthington. Anybody could be accom 
modated with a match and have all his wor 
cut out. Then after the first World War, whe 
Sidney and Bertie Taylor were still formidabl 
though not quite perhaps as dangerous as before 
there had come to the Old Deer Park anothe 
set of fine golfers, Douglas Grant, Charle 
Hezlet, C. V. L. Hooman, W. A. Murray ani 
several more. It was an alarming team that th 
club used to put into the field against the vou 
gentlemen of Oxford and Cambridge, 
generally received a severe lesson. 


Pleasant Times in a Pleasant Spot 


Those were pleasant times in a pleasan 
spot and the name of Sidney Fry (they call hin 
Uncle Sidney, now, I believe) seems to stand fo 
them all; it is as inextricably mingled with al 
my golfing memories of Mid-Surrey as are th 
famous humps and hollows. I have played many 
matches with him and, if I may say so witl 
true respect, there never was or could be : 
better opponent, there was no one more resolut: 
to beat you nor more completely chivalrou 
whether in victory or defeat. May I salute « 
good golfer in all the best senses of the words? 


CORRESPONDENCE ; 


ANOTHER SOLENT 
REFINERY ? . 


IR,—With reference to Mr. Tom 

Driberg’s letter of January 15, while 
it is possible to agree that atomic 
power stations should not be built in 
national parks, it can at least be said 
that they are silent, smokeless and 
inoffensive, and that the power they 
generate in itself reduces smoke, dirt 
and fog. Also, Dungeness, on a waste 
of shingle, Bradwell, on a near-marsh, 
Dounreay and the rest are not places 
of popular resort, and it cannot be 
seriously contended that buildings on 
these lonely sites will impair any 
natural beauty. 

But on the Solent, one of the most 
lovely and frequented pieces of 
sheltered water on the entire coast of 
England, it is proposed to build an oil 
refinery at Hook, near Warsash. The 
intending builders are an American 
oil company, who desire the site, 
apparently because they will be able 
to save a few hundredths of a penny 
per gallon on petrol sold in the London 
market, and the land is Government 
property, which is unlikely to be other- 
wise disposed of profitably. The 
matter of wartime security has 
evidently not been considered, since 
the existing refinery at Fawley is 
barely two miles across the Solent 
from the Hook site, and a single 
atomic bomb could instantly destroy 
both installations. 

The offence given by oil refineries 


extends far beyond their boundaries, 
for they groan and rattle day and 
night with a noise—and a stink— 
which force themselves on the atten- 
tion for miles around, so that, though 
the Hook site itself is not attractive, 
the nuisance that a refinery there 
would cause would extend over the 
whole central Solent and over all the 
surrounding towns and villages. 

Cannot those who habitually 
raise objections to power stations of 
all kinds divert some of their energies 
to the prevention of this real destruc- 
tion of natural beauty?—R. A. 
Maret, Flat 5, 18, Vicarage Gate, 
London, W.8. 

[We understand that there is to be 
a public enquiry into this proposal, 
and that the Headquarters and 
Hampshire branch of the -C.P.R.E. 
will be represented at it.—ED.] 


SHREW THAT ATTACKED 
A CAT 
Sir,—One warm, sunny day I was 
working in the kitchen with the door 
into the garden open, when suddenly 
my attention was attracted by a 
high-pitched thin intermittent squeak- 
ing. Stepping outside I saw my tabby 
cat, Whiskey, sitting—couchant per- 
haps is a better word—under a tree a 
few yards away, gazing intently at a 
spot a few inches in front of him. The 
grass was two or three inches high 
there and nothing could be seen. 
Then, indolently, he stretched out 
a paw with a gentle cuffing movement. 


Immediately the squeaking began 
again with a desperate furious note in 
it and out\of the grass bounced a 
minute shrew. Brave to the last, it 
hurled itself at the cat and fastened on 
to his upper lip. 

For an instant it hung there; 
then Whiskey, with an expression 
ludicrous in its surprise, shook his 
head hard and the little creature flew 
through the air. Whiskey fled at my 
shout, knowing well that what he was 
doing was forbidden. I picked up the 
shrew in a handkerchief and removed 
the little hero to a safe hedgerow.— 
Jean M. Parry (Miss), Meadowcroft 
Cottage, Earls Colne, Essex. 


TOYS FROM VANISHED 


NURSERIES 


S1r,—The metal toys, flat with moy- 
able arms, shown in the photograph 
with Mr. Allan Jobson’s letter of 
January 8, remind me of a Zillograph. 
This was a transparent screen set in 
a children’s theatre frame, behind 
which flat silhouettes were inserted on 
grooves; behind the silhouettes was a 
candle or lamp. 

From the front the audience saw 
clearly defined black figures with 
moving parts—a man walking, a 
witch flying, with half moons—and we 
used to make up our own figures of 
cardboard and paper clips. 

I have never seen one since, and 
I think my own finally caught fire.— 
G. Raymonp Morean (Major, Retd.), 
15 and 16, John Street, Bristol, 1. 


DOG’S UNEXPLAINED | 
TERROR 


Srr,—Mr. Henry Tegner’s article 
The Uncanny Place (December 25 
1958), reminds me of a curious expert 
ence of the same nature which 0o¢- 
curred to me when stationed at 
Leicester in 1943. } 

I had rented a furnished house at 
Glenfield some three and a half ‘miles 
west of Leicester. Between this village 
and Leicester, in the midst of fields, 
is a piece of land about an acre in 
extent surrounded by a moat, once th: 
site of a summer residence of John of 
Gaunt. “a 
No trace of the building remains. 
and the moat (except in one corner 
where there is a soggy portion deeper 
than the remainder) is difficult to 
trace, having become filled in almost 
level with the surrounding land and 
grassed over, so that it is now nothing 
more than a shallow depression in the 
grass, almost imperceptible to anyone 
not aware of its existence and exact 
location. 2 

Our neighbours at Glenfield had a 
young rough-haired terrier who — 
not seem to get much exercise, sO 
summer evening my wife and 
offered to take the dog for a walk. 

Wishing to inspect the m 
site, which is marked on the im 
to-a-mile Ordnance Survey map, } 
planned our walk accordingly, and 
dog followed without any trouble 
we came to the site, which we cr 


lagonally. We were half way across 
te area enclosed by the moat when 
noticed that the dog was not with 
5; I walked back and found him on 
ie outer edge of the moat in a state of 
xitation, trembling and refusing to 
‘oss on my calling him. I had to 
ick him up and carry him over. 

The incident so impressed me 
iat a few evenings later we borrowed 
ie dog again, and to test his reaction 
e approached the moat from the 
posite direction. This time there 
as no question of shivering on the 
rink—as soon as we reached the site 
» turned tail and ran for home. 

What scenes of horror had been 
nacted at John of Gaunt’s house 
undreds of years ago, of which the 
bg was somehow aware, though we 
ere not? I know of no record.— 
HEODORE NICHOLSON, New Hail, 


vden, Hemsley, Yorkshire. 
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All Saints and St. Margaret, a fisher- 
men’s. church, was rebuilt after 
bombing, the old pattern was retained 
even to a new thatch. 

I enclose a photograph of the 
re-thatching of the ridge of St. 
Mary’s, Uggeshall, in Suffolk.—ALLAN 
Joxpson, 49, St. George's Road, Felix- 
stowe, Suffolk. 


A SWORD OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY 


Sir,—I recently acquired the fine 
American sword, of which I enclose a 
photograph. It has been identified by 
Mr. Peterson, of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, as a naval sword of the 
period 1808-20, probably French made. 

As this period embraces the 
Anglo-American War of 1812, I feel 
it is worth while trying every avenue 
to trace its origin. I have been un- 
able by direct contact to find any 


AMERICAN NAVAL SWORD OF THE PERIOD 1808-20 


See letter: A Sword of the American Navy 


<ILLING FARNE ISLAND 
SEALS 


R,—Sir John Craster’s scorn of 
vblic opinion and his sentimentalism 
bout a “hard-working body of sea 
ihermen,”’ in his letter of January 15, 
ight not to divert us from the central. 
ct. It is that negative methods of 
creasing the population of edible 
th, such as are advocated by Sir 
»hn Craster, the Ministry of Agri- 
ilture and Fisheries and others with 
e pest-control complex, are basically 
efficient. 

The positive and creative course 
to stop river pollution and over- 
hing. Because that is much more 
ficult than killing seals, Sir John 
id his kind seek to rationalise the 
sier way by bringing in ‘‘hard- 
prking’’ bodies of fishermen.—O. 
fEWART, Outwood, Surrey. 


A PLAGUE OF MOLES 


R,—Your correspondent of January 
should resign himself to living as 
uppily as he can with the moles. 

Our orchard is always disfigured 
ith their workings. I have tried 
\ssing, fuses, moth balls in the runs, 
orms baited with poison and traps, 
id after a fight lasting seven years, I 
lmit I am beaten—H. SIpNEY 
ootr, Walnut Tree Farm, Appledore, 
ent. 


THATCHED CHURCHES 
IN EAST ANGLIA 


R,—I was interested in your corre- 
iondent’s photograph of the thatched 
iurch of St. Agnes, Freshwater, Isle 
Wight, in your issue of January 1. 
It is true the number of such 
urches is small, but we have some 
ro dozen in Suffolk, and I should 
iagine Norfolk has rather more. Even 
the number dwindles, and, in the 
‘ent of a casualty, some other 
aterial is resorted to. Such has been 
e case at Middleton, near Saxmund- 
im, as the result of a fire, and a new 
ed roof has replaced the old. Pake- 
ld, near Lowestoft, however, proves 
| exception, for, when the Church of 
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history of the sword, except that at 
one time it was in the possession of a 
naval officer in Cornwall. I wonder 
if any of your readers recognise it, 
and should be most grateful for any 
information. — Morris V. TUCKER, 
13, Overgang, Brixham, Devon. 


THE KING OF THE 
ROMANS 


Sir,—I enclose a cartoon entitled 
King of the Romans, described as 
McCleary’s Public Characters No. 302. 
It was published by McCleary at 32, 
Nassau Street, Dublin, and is on paper 
watermarked ‘‘Christr. McDonnel 
1816.’’ Can you or any of your readers 
identify the ‘“‘King of the Romans?’’— 
WAYFARER, Cornwall. 

[There is no published list of the 
caricatures issued by William Mc- 
Cleary of Dublin, and their correct 


identification often pres- 
ents an insoluble prob- 
lem. The prints {and 
often the persons carica- 
tured) had an ephemeral 
popularity, and few of 
them seem to have sur- 
1. Inquiry at the 
t Room of the British 
Museum and _ elsewhere 
has failed to yield any 
information about the 
“Kking of the Romans.” 
year 1816, the approx- 
lmate date of its publica- 
tion, witnessed the height 
C 
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the struggle for Catholic 

incipation in Ireland, 
und the title may have 
1 given by the cartoon- 
to one of its chief pro- 
nists, such as Daniel 
©’Connell.._ But no Irish 
holic has come down 
history under that 
title. and identification 
is uncertain.—ED.] 


UILDING FOR 
RELATIONS 


From Siw Gyles Isham, 


ir,—In his interesting 
ticles in COUNTRY LIFE 
uber) 4 ‘and dole 
1958), Mr. Arthur Oswald 
has unravelled the con- 
nection of the Smith fam- 
ily of . architects with 
ford Hall, Leicester- 
, and their employers, the Caves. 

It has struck me that four of the 
Midland families who employed the 
Smiths as architects were nearly 
related. - Thomas, Ist Lord Leigh, of 
Stoneleigh, had a numerous family, of 
whom the following are of interest 
from this point of view :— 

1. Sir Thomas Leigh, who died 
in his father’s lifetime and was the 
father of Thomas, 2nd Lord Leigh, 
who died in 1710. It was the latter’s 
son, Thomas, 3rd Lord Leigh, who 
employed Francis Smith to carry out 
very large additions, including the 
river front, at Stoneleigh Abbey, 
Warwickshire, 1714-1716. 

2. Vere Leigh, his second surviving 
daughter, who married Sir Justinian 
Isham of Lamport, 2nd Bart., as his 
second wife. Their son, Sir Justinaan 
Isham, 4th Bart., employed Francis 
Smith to build Lamport Rectory, 
Northamptonshire, 1727-30. His sons, 


Sir Justinian Isham, 5th Bart., and 
Sir Edmund Isham, 6th Bart., em- 
ployed Francis Smith and his son 


William to carry out large additions at 
Lamport Hall, 1730-40, and at Lam- 
port: Church (Country LIFE, Septem- 
ber 26, October 3, October 10, 1952). 

3. Ursula Leigh, the youngest sur- 
viving daughter, married Sir William 
Bromley, K.B., who lived at Baginton, 


CARTOON OF THE 
ROMANS,” 
1816 OR SHORTLY AFTERWARDS 
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“KING OF THE 


PUBLISHED IN DUBLIN IN 


See letter: The King of the Romans 


Warwickshire. He died in 1683 and 
his wife the following year. They were 
the parents of William Bromley 
(1664-1732), M.P. for Oxford Univer- 
sity, and Speaker of the House of 
Commons (1710) and Secretary of 
State (1713-14), He rebuilt Baginton 
Hall to the designs of Francis Smith in 
1710. (This was destroyed by fire in 
1889). 

His sister Mary was the second 
wife of Sir Roger Cave, M.P. for 
Coventry, who, as Mr. Oswald states, 
employed William Smith the elder to 
rebuild Stanford Hall, 1697-1700. Sir 
Roger’s son and grandson employed 
Francis and William Smith the younger 
on work at Stanford. They were the 
issue of Sir Roger’s first marriage. 

It will be noticed that Mary, Lady 
Cave, was the sister and not the 
daughter of Speaker Bromley. Mr. 
Oswald errs in good company here 
(Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 1956). 

It is surely remarkable that these 
nearly related cousins, the Leighs, the 
Caves, the Bromleys and the Ishams, 
all employed the Smiths to build 
houses for them. All four families were 
strong Tories. Lord Leigh, Sir Roger 
Cave, William Bromley and both Sir 
Justinian Ishams had all travelled in 
Europe, where they had seen what was 
being done in the Classical style. By 
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RE-THATCHING THE RIDGE OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, UGGESHALL, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Thatched Churches in East Anglia 
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PINCUSHION OF 1824, PROBABLY MADE 
FOR A CHRISTENING 


See letter: A Pincushion for Parents 


employing the Smiths they ensured 
that their houses, which they rebuilt in 
Classical style, were at the same time 
very English. Here were no Baroque 
splendours, no strict adherence to 
Palladian mudels, but sensible, solid, 
Tory Classicism. 

It is surely not fanciful to imagine 
that these families (friends as well as 
relations) talked over their plans, and 
recommended to each other those 
excellent builders, the Smiths.—GYLEs 
IsHam, Lamport Hall, Northampton- 
shire. 


BRITAIN’S HIGHEST 


ROADS 

Srr,—Mr. W. A. Poucher should not be 
criticised too severely for suggesting in 
his letter of November 13, 1958, that 
some of the roads in the north-west 
Highlands should be improved. Per- 
haps your correspondent Mr. R. H. 
Horsler, who disagreed with Mr. 
Poucher (December 4), has not taken 
a large car over the roads. If he has, 
he will have met drivers who also have 
large cars but are without sufficient 
skill to drive them properly. have come 
across the driver of another car, not so 
large as my own, who expected me to 
reverse a long way, although the near- 
est passing place was only a short 
distance behind him. 

With regard to the highest road in 
Britain, there are roads in the English 
Pennines higher than the Pass of 
Bealach-nam-Bo in Wester Ross. At 
Kuillhope Cross on B6293, the road 
from Stanhope to Alston, the boundary 
between Durham and Cumberland is 
crossed at a height of 2,056 ft. As 
to private roads, however, there is 
a tarred one going right to the 


summit of Great Dun Fell, 2,780 ft. 
This should be a _ very , strong 
contender for the title of Britain’s 


NS : ; ¥ 
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highest road.— 
E. G. Asuton, Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire. 


A PINCUSHION 
FOR PARENTS 


S1r,—I send youa photo- 
graph of what I think 
must have been a present 
for a christening, a white 
satin pincushion, with 
the verse picked out in 
pins, which have never 
been used. “‘ May thy 
first pledge of Wedded 
Love, A Blessing to Its 
Parents prove.’ Above 
is a true lover’s knot, 
and below the date 1824 
on a heart. 

I have read that pin- 
cushions were often made 
in past centuries as gifts 
for such occasions, espec- 
ially weddings. It would 
be interesting to hear of 
other examples. The size 
of this one is about eight 
inches by six; there is an 
elaborate frill, and tassels 
at each corner. The satin, 
though faded, is still 
strong. It must have been kept safely 
without being put into regular use, for 
there is only a solitary pin apart from 
the pattern. The word “Its” suggests 
that the infant was as yet unborn.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


OLD FRENCH SPEAKING 
HORN 


Sir,—With reference to my article, 
Trumpets as Loudspeakers (December 
11, 1958), I should be grateful if I 
might be allowed to add that since its 
publication my friend, Mr. Berthold 
Wolpe, has kindly drawn my attention 
to a very interesting early-18th- 
century speaking trumpet in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Room 84, 
Shoppee Collection, 519-1901). It is 
dated 1738 and signed by the French 
maker Jacques Vincent. It is made of 
brass and engraved with the initials 
A. S. M. in monogram beneath a 
count’s coronet and the arms of 
Molinier de Puydieu. It is about 2 ft. 
long and the diameter of the bell is 
about 9 ins. It is therefore smaller 
than any of the English vamping 
horns and also in a better state of 
preservation. In particular, the mouth- 
piece is completely intact and affords 
valuable evidence of how they were 
shaped. 

The description of the person in 
the fourth illustration of the article 
as “blowing the horn” (an error for 
which I was not responsible) may have 
given rise to the assumption that 
these “‘horns’’ produce a musical note. 
They were used merely as megaphones 
and were spoken or sung into, not 
blown. — STANLEY GODMAN, Pipe 
Passage, Lewes, Sussex. 


A FOOTPRINT IN STONE 


Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can throw light on the origin of the 


THREE OLD MILESTONES ON WHICH LONG PLACE NAMES ARE ABBREVIATED 


See letter: Shortening the Name 


curious stone footprint shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

It is situated on the right as one 
goes down the main street of Burford 
in the Cotswolds, and it has been 
regarded as sufficiently important fora 
fresh paving stone to be cut away 
round it—A. Daunt Bateman, 11, 
The Circus, Bath, Somerset. 


18th-CENTURY ARTISTS’ 
DOCUMENTS 


Srr,—I am studying the writings of 
the principal English neo-Classical 
artists, in an attempt to analyse this 
aspect of 18th-century taste. 

I am particularly anxious to trace 
manuscript letters, journals and docu- 
ments in private possession. If any 
of your readers own or know the 
whereabouts of such material by (or 
relating to) the following five artists, 
IT should be extremely grateful to hear 
from them: John Flaxman, Henry 
Fuseli, Benjamin West, James Barry 
and Gavin Hamilton. 

In the case of Fuseli, I especially 
want to trace the whereabouts of two 
sets of letters by him that were 
auctioned in country-house sales about 
1938, and also any material (including, 
in this case, drawings) of an erotic 
nature.—Davip Irwin, University of 
London, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20, 
Portman Square, London W.1. 


STONE SHAPED LIKE A FOOT 
IN A PAVEMENT AT BURFORD 
IN THE COTSWOLDS 


See letter: A Footprint in Stone 


the enclosed three photographs show. 
it was one our ancestors solved in a 
thoroughly practical manner. One 
wonders if Ministry of Transport 
draughtsmen have contemplated mak- 
ing coraparable abbreviations, though 
they might not perhaps be readily 
intelligible to foreigners, or even, as 


COVERED CUP AND BOWL TURNED FROM THE OUTER SHELLS 
OF BRAZIL NUTS 
See letter: Brazil Nut Turnery 


SHORTENING THE 
NAME 


S1r,—I recall reading that one of 
the greatest difficulties in designing 
new road-direction signs is the dis- 
proportionate length of place names; 
since a type size which would be 
appropriate for, say, a name with five 
letters would probably not be so for a 
name containing ten. 


* It is not a new problem, 


and, as 


the Cirencester stone suggests, enlarg- 
ing the first few letters of a long place 
name.—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snow- 
berry Cottage, Preston Wynne, Here- 
fordshire. 


BRAZIL NUT TURNERY 
Sir,—Following your editorial note on 
Brazil nuts (November 6, 1958), your 
readers might like to see the enclosed 
photograph showing a covered cup 
and a bowl, thinly turned from outer 
shells of the nuts. The fine mottle o! 
the grain or texture has led to many 
people’s confusing this nut turner) 
with burr maple.—EpDWwarp H. PInt0, 
Oxhey Woods House, Oxhey Drive, near 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


WHY TIDY UP THE 
CHURCHYARD? 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on keeping churchyards tidy (Decem- 
ber 25 and January 8), surely there 
is a happy medium. I hate to see 
a country churchyard looking like 4 
town cemetery. On the other hand 
a churchyard allowed completely t 
run wild is not a pleasant sight. 

In our parish we do not cut the 
grass until May, except for am area 
near the church. We like to see thé 
wild flowers coming up in early spring 
particularly the myriads of snowdrops 
and the vast number of daffodils ant 
narcissi, planted by a former patron 
also give us great pleasure.—W. 
Watts, Hambleden Rectory, Hen 
on-Thames, Oxfordshire. ; 


By, Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art *7” 


A Chinese ivory figure, probably forming a support 
for a vessel. MING DYNASTY: A.D. 1368-1644. 
Height (excluding stand): 3% inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 
' Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


44. BLAABIAAN & SORS 47D. 
Ge) 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


Sheraton mahogany Side Table, one of a pair. 
Height 2 ft 7$ins Width 3 ft 1}ins Depth 1 ft 6 ins 


_TeLePHONE HYDE PARK 044d ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOVE PICCY, LONDOW 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A LOUIS XV GILT WOOD CONSOLE TABLE BOLDY CARVED 
WITH ACANTHUS LEAF WORK, WITH SHAPED FLEUR DE PECHE 
MARBLE TOP. Circa 1760. 

Measurements:—3 ft. wide. 16} ins. Deep. 2ft. 8ins. high. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


3, BURY. STREET 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 
PRESENTATION PLATE 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


Pair early 19th century diamond spray Brooches. Late 18th century diamond collet 
Necklace with Star Pendant Brooch 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


JOHN BELL «f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


very attractive small Antique Chippendale Mahogany knee-hole Writing 
or Dressing Table with original handles. Length 36 inches, depth 19+ inches, 
height 314 inches. Period circa 1765. 


One of a matching pair of Antique Chippendale Mahogany Tea Tables with 
polished interiors. When closed each table is 36 inches long, 18 inches deep 
and 29% inches high. Period circa 1760. 


BRL DGB 7S chee Bai 


ABER Dee 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Phillips & Rixson Ltd. — 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
KENSINGTON 5858 


AN {IMPORTANT CHIPPENDALE™~.OVAL GILT-WOOD MIRROR 

carved with foliated-scrollwork, floral pendants and other decorative motives. 

An interesting feature being the urn shaped vase, which forms the central 
ornament of the cresting. 


Height: 4ft. llins. Width 2ft 10ins. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


DENYS WREY Ltd. 


18th-CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE 


45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 3821/4914 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE REGENCY ROSEWOOD 
LIBRARY TABLE MEASURING 38” ACROSS THE TOP. 
The gilt decoration at the base is all carved wood and the key escutchions 
are in the form of lion masks which form the drawer handles. English 
circa 1815. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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LAST BOARD—LAST DITCH 


a match that was won on the last hand by 
a margin of one international match point, 
he equivalent of an odd overtrick. Three 
irther cases have come to my notice, each of 
hem being marked by some unusual feature. 
&K3 
9Q9J764 
Sore 
hj74 


& a recent causerie I gave three examples of 


OA 
&9653 

Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

Team A were well in arrears when they 
mbarked on the last set of eight boards. In 
toom 1 their South player opened this hand 
ith Three Spades; West bid Four Diamonds, 
nd East’s raise to Five Diamonds closed the 
uction. 

The King of Spades was led and West, 
sensing the danger, held up the Ace for one 
ound; he then crossed to dummy with a Club 
nd led a Diamond. The Ace won and South 
ot the message when his partner dropped the 
cnave; a Spade return promoted a trump trick 
or North and thus the contract was defeated. 

In Room 2, with victory in sight, the team 
} South player saw no need to get busy. He 
vould have done better to stick to this policy 
fter the bidding had begun as follows :— 


outh West North East 
lo bid 1 Diamond Nobid 1 Heart 
Spade 2 Diamonds No bid No bid 


West’s rebid was pawky considering the 
tate of the match, and he winced when his 
artner died on him. This was too much, 
owever, for a player of South’s. bellicose 
ature. He was far stronger in a way than 
forth could suspect, and the risk of goading the 
nemy into a makeable game seemed in- 
nitesimal once they had dried up in Two of a 
umor. You will find it easy to follow his 
2actions when the auction took the following 
trange turn :— 


outh West North East 

fo bid 1 Diamond No bid 1 Heart 
Spade 2 Diamonds No bid No bid 
Spades 3 Diamonds No bid 4 Diamonds 
lo bid. 6 Diamonds No bid No bid 
Youble No bid No bid No bid 


We speak of players who “‘find two Aces” 
ut of the blue, but here West seemed to have 
verlooked no fewer than four of them when he 
id a mere Two Diamonds. South doubled with 
ghteous indignation, and West’s sudden 
tapping up of a chance to save the day should 
ave resulted, taking a line from the first table, 
1a penalty of 500. 

From North’s angle, unfortunately, the 
ouble sounded like a conventional demand for 
fh unusual lead, and West romped home after 
low Heart had been taken with dummy’s Nine. 
| swing of 1,640 (10 i.m.p.) was just enough to 
am defeat into victory for team A. The 
ick was more deserved, perhaps, on the next 


chibit: 

@KQ 

1053 

6932 

bAQ962 
986 @75432 
OK64 N 9Q872 
ie O)10:6 WwW El OK84 
& 108754 S & K 

@ A) 10 

OATS 

QOAQI75S 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

In Room 1 South made 11 tricks in a con- 
act of Three No-Trumps. In Room 2, where 
duth and North knew that their team must be 
ailing with only this one board to go, they 
ished the boat out as follows: One Diamond— 


i 
\ 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Two Clubs; Three Ni -Trumps—Four 
Trumps (non-conventional); Six No-Trumps. 
A passive Spade having been led to dummy’s 
Queen, South finessed the Queen of Diamonds, 
went back to the King of Spades, finessed again 
in Diamonds and cashed the rest of the suit. 
The Knave of Clubs then lost to East’s King, 
and a Spade was returne:! to the Ace. 

West had bared his !<ing of Hearts in order 
to retain a Club guar without hesitation, 
however, South finessed the Nine of Clubs in 
dummy and claimed the rest. This time a 
swing of seven 1.m.p. was sufficient to pull the 
match out of the fire. 

Respect for his vight-hand opponent 
accounted in large measue for South’s courage- 
ous play. As the dummy’s entry cards had gone, 
East’s failure to hold up the King of Clubs was 
significant. He would be almost bound to do 
so if that card were twice guarded. The only 
danger, that he had starte ith King-Ten only, 
was Clearly against the odds; and the fact that 
West had discarded a Club was a straw in the 
wind that pointed to a five-one break. 

The hand below, from a junior league 
match, was submitted by a reader who raised 
a novel point. 


No- 


@ 01097 
A654 2 


®AKOI86542 
Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
This ghastly freak was opened by South 

with Five Clubs at both tables. The first West 


player refused to be shut out and conceded 800 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 10 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent : 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, » not later than the first post on the morning of ie 


“Crossword No. 1512, Country Lire, 


Wednesday, February 4, 1959 


Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1511. 


ACROSS.—1, 


Limpet; 4, Arranged; 
Ghost; 


12, Weed: 13, Eton collar; 15, Rawness; 


28 Ascertain: 29; Lamented: 30, Fleece. DOWN.—1, 


26, Oral, 


ise e 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 22, will be announced next week. 23, 


10, Kettering; 
16, Yearly: 28. 
iI Stalls; 21, Trounce; 23, Queensland; 25, Oslo; 27, pee 
uke- 
warm; 2; Mother’ wit; 3, Ever; Se Regency; 6, Anglo- Saxon; 
as Growl; 8, Deters; 9, Hiatus; 14, Bedlington; 17, Landscape: 
18, Renounce; 20, Salvage; 21, Tonics; 22, Squall; 24, Epsom; 


in Five Spades doubled after the Ace of Hearts 
had been led. At the other table, after a 
lengthy weighing of the pros and cons, West 
elected to pass. North had nothing to say, 
and neither had East beyond the petulant 
remark that he was muzzled by his partner’s 
hesitation. South thus went three down 
undoubled, but a total loss of 1,100 at ordinary 
scoring decided the fate of the match on the last 
board. 

The ethics of the case are far from clear- 
cut. It is an ancient fallacy to refrain from 
making your natural call, as East did, because 
of your partner’s slow pass. The official view is 
quite explicit: you should not allow partner’s 
hesitation or other mannerism to influence you 
in any way. Remove East’s Ace of Diamonds, 
and there is still a good case for doubling 
South’s pre-empt; but the uncharitable sugges- 
tion might then be made that he was relying 
on West for a trick in view of his slow pass. 
With his actual cards, of course, East is entitled 
to double whether his partner passes quickly 
or slowly. 

The query was put to me like this: “We feel 
sure that East really felt bound to pass. With 
some players, however, wouldn’t there be a 
suspicion of sharp practice? Do you see what 
I mean?” 

Yes, I do. So far from his being super- 
ethical, it is possible in theory that East won the 
match for his side by improperly allowing him- 
self to be influenced by his partner’s hesitation. 
Subconsciously, or otherwise, a player in his 
position might argue as follows: “‘What could 
partner be thinking about? Ten to one he 
wanted to come in because he’s a packet of 
Spades. If I’m mug enough to double, he’ll 
place me with quick tricks rather than Club 
strength, and we’ll end up by losing 500 or more 
in Five Spades doubled. Better to go for a safe 
plus score.”’ 

It is quite likely, in my opinion, that a 
double would have led to a nil return on the 
board. 


ACROSS 
Are their judgements delivered musically? (9) 
. Rush forward in Yorkshire (5) 
. Can’t I fast to be quite unrealistic? (9) 
The Scots will have their fun! (5) 
The triangle with a good deal of tone in it? (7) 
12. All bats, when straightened out, have a 
steadying influence (7) 
13. Amid the music, there’s a bird (3) 
. It is in the midst of funeral combustibles, 
yielding minerals (7) 
. The ticket for the mosaic worker? (7) 
. Little chaps in handcuffs? (7) 
. Vacillating proverbs from the bishop? (7) 
. A corporation in a hundred in short! (3) 
. The bird with the “‘lean and hungry look’’? (7) 
. Dancer’s gesture of annoyance at seeing the 
glass unfinished? (7) 
. Love to the wise old man from a Redskin (5) 
oi an. canvas, imbecile! What? in Venice? 
eke 


blows by every winding creek’’ 
—Tennyson (5) 
. The fruit of refusal is, nevertheless, sweet (9) 
DOWN 

. Beats with trumps (5) 

. The Scottish gardener admits defeat with this 
plant (5) 

. Concerning a chap who has a detective 
substarice (7) 

. Dishes that come in with music (7) 

. It was instrumental in providing Falstaff’s 
wine—almost a cask! (7) 

. Lotteries promoted by the old governor? (7) 

. Spring in Florence is so picturesque (9) 

. They may go to the head in more ways than 
one (9) 

. The Devil take it in Surrey! (5, 4) 

. Nag punter? Not liked when he twists (9) 

. Polonius recommended Laertes to give every 
man. his (3) 

. A girl at twilight (3) 

. Skip-jacks look as if they produce exaltation 
7 


. Cocktail for the sociable motor-cyclist? (7) 
. “The best laid o’ mice an’ men” 
—Burns (7) 


Elia’s girl-child maybe (7) 

A novice on the Mosel (5) 

“Much is the force of heaven-bred 
—Shakespeare (5) 


We PE 


The winner of Crossword No. 1510 is 
Mrs. David Gale, Abington, 
Murroe, Co. Limerick. 
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WILLIAMS VALLIATIONS WORKS OF ART E E S S I E R S 
LTD. 


ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


A FINE SET 

OF 8 REGENCY 
PAINTED 
ARMCHAIRS 

the panels 

to the backs 
decorated ‘en grisaille’ 


circa 1800 


A RUSSIAN SILVER NIELLO BOX, WITH FOLIATE DECORATION, AND 


K 
This quaint address is approached by a § Hil WITH A GOLD pan gee ae unary MADE IN MOSCOW IN 1843. 
narrow turning situated between Bond N a : =e : 
Street and South Molton Street. %, Et 
eo) i 
> nH 
HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD ||__LEEE= TT ey raao 26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
BROOK STREET - LONDON ‘WI AUN See TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MAYFAIR 1486 a BOND = S72EEL am MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


EMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


ss Regency House 


ST. JOHN’S PLACE, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASS’N. LTD. 


A Regency Sideboard’ in mellow mahogany, with 3 cupboards and 
cellarette drawer. The centre drawer for cutlery fitted 16 partitions. 


Width 63”. Max. depth 184”. Price £55. 
A Saloon at St. John’s Place. 
Also in stock—A 19th Century 2 Pillar Mahogany Dining Table of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CLOCKS, PORCELAIN, Georgian Design. Length 7’. Width 3’ 3”. Price £65. 
CHINA, POTTERY AND GLASS, OLD MAPS. ; 
PRINTS, SPORTING AND MILITARY, Regency House (Walton) Antiques 
JEWELLERY AND ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


TADWORTH 3060 
Also at 66 South Street and Canal Street, Perth _ WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Wealton-on-the-Fiill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
GRAMS : LOVES, PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 
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HARD WEATHER FOR | JOHN KEIL, LTD. 
GOOD TILTH | st OPARISSTERER I) BRISLOL, 4 


HEN February comes, we Board, spoke some cautious words 
W can hope to see once again about improving the solid content of | 
that hard weather in January milk. He put the matter in true per- 
_kind to the farmer looking for the spective by saying that since the war 
rst opportunity to make a spring there had been a tremendous increase 


HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THE 
Ith for oats and barley. There is’ in yields, but virtually no decline in 


| OPENING OF THEIR 
othing like the grip of frost to break the quality of milk. He paid tribute | | 


| 
own, the furrows, especially on clay particularly to the British Friesian | LONDON SHOWROOMS 
| 


vils that cannot be forced to make a___ breed for the fact that its increase in | 
sed bed. Snow, ice and frost are milk solids had contributed more food | | 
npleasant while they last and bring to the nation’s larder than any other | | 
lot of extra work in foddering out- breed. 

ing cattle and sheep. Yet a hard The Milk Marketing Board has | | 
pell that does not persist too long is _ started widespread testing for solids- | | 
orth every day of discomfort. We not-fat and investigation will go | | 
nould all like to have got more on. But Mr. Trehane said if this 

round ploughed before the New becomes the paramount considera- | 
fear, but the wet autumn, following tion in the milk industry the annual 
he dreary harvest that took so long rate of improvement would be only 
) finish, put us all back against the 0.014 per cent., and if farmers bred 
alendar. There is much ploughing only from the best two-thirds of their 
et to be done, and wherever the herds the annual progress would be 
round is fit this must be the priority 0.008 per cent. So Mr. Trehane con- 


On FEBRUARY 2nd, 1959 


AT 


154, BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


yb on farms where there is a big  ciuded: ‘“‘The whole business is a very | Telephone: KENSINGTON 6454 
creage of spring corn to be planted. slowone. Let us therefore keep to our 
ebruary and early March sowing is present aims of high yields and supply | | 
he ideal, and we need to be ready to enough milk to satisfy the liquid | | 
uke every opportunity to get ahead. market.’’ The Milk Marketing Board Sv 
he autumn-sown wheat looks well has not, it seems, had much to spare 
1 most places, but there are some in recent weeks. 
atches where slugs have been at 7 
ork. They must have had just the Work Study on the Farm FINE QUALITY FURNEYURE AND WORKS ‘OF ART 
ight conditions to flourish. NE of the leading farmers’ co- OF THE 18th AND EARLY 19th CENTURIES 
. . operative societies in the South 
ligh Hay Prices of Baglead the Southern Counties 
EW farmers were able to make as Agricultural Trading Society, has —— 
much good hay as they would have started a work-study service to pro- 
ked last summer, and it is not sur- vide advice to its members who are 
rising that sale prices now are high. not happy about the efficiency of their 
t Newbury in Berkshire Messrs. A. qanes oncpabous. This service is to INTERIOR DECORATION 
V. Neate and Sons hold an annual be financially self-supporting—that is 
anuary sale, and 1,200 tons offered to say, the farmer who calls in the 
ame from as faraway as Chippenham work-study expert will pay a fee. The 
1 Wiltshire, and Northamptonshire. society already has a contracting 
ey hay in pick-up bales aver- department which deals with dairy, 
ged £11 2s. a ton; meadow hay water and electrical installations, 
12 Is. 6d., with second quality . grain storage and so on, in much the 
raking £7 10s. The top price was same way as the farm co-operatives do 
25 a ton for ricked clover and rye in Scandinavia. The application of 
rass mixture hay. Straw prices were work study to things as they are as 
ood, too; indeed, one lot of baled well as to new installations is a good 
‘raw made to £10 a ton. The aver- idea which should spread and be 
ge for wheat straw was £8 lls. 6d. adopted by other farmers’ co-operative 
nd for barley straw £8 7s. 6d. These _ societies. 
igh prices underline the loss of the 
aw which many of us failed to get What Happens to Big Eggs ? 
ng which still lies on the stubbles. Drcens Pecentiy a nae to Wave 
V, ° ° for breakfast, I was advised by 
ape f Nt. ghting the hotel waiter that the best eggs 
T happens too often that when the were the boiled eggs and that the 
- brigade comes to deal with a farm others were just standard eggs with 
re the firemen are handicapped by the mark on them. I ordered boiled 
hortage of water. Indeed, the Fire eggs and they were really big brown 
rotection Association has thought it eges without any stamp on them. 
orth while to describe what farmers Purther enquiry showed that they 
ight to doin their owninterests. The were specially selected straight from 
leal is to have an adequate mains a near-by farm. No doubt such eggs 
ipply, but, where this does not exist for a special purpose command a 
{ is insufficient, there should be a special price; the rest go to the pack- 
ater supply, natural or artificial, of jing station. This explains perhaps 
; least 5,000 gallons not more than’ why\the packing stations say nowa- 
)0 feet, and preferably 300 feet, from qays that they cannot get enough 
rm buildings and rick yards. Ponds large eggs. 
* streams should be kept free from 
ibbish so that the fire brigade’s Income Ups and Downs 
»pliances can be put to work straight : 
way. In these 1 of bulldozers it eo from dairy farms and 
not a great matter to dig a pond or, - livestock farms count for more than 
srhaps better, installa statictank. A ‘comes from arable farms. This is 
ctangular tank 20 feet by 10 feet ae an ioe ee 9 h e li k 
: ] and an 
te ck rors Wales, 1956-1957 (HLM. Stationery t here’s not ing like 
»pth of 2 feet,: would hold about uaear oe eae ee 
‘ ; ich includes the 
Bellon SE coke eg eho results of the 1956 harvest, income of a long Mart é Hl 
ling better about fire precautions the arable farms fell by nearly one- 
m get advice from their local fire third but income of the dairy farms 
‘igade, their insurers or the Fire 10S¢ by nearly a fifth and of the live- THE LONG DRINK WITH GINGER ALE OR SODA 
rotection Association, 31, Gresham Stock farms by almost two-thirds, 
feet. London. E.C.2. compared with the previous year. 
‘ Taking them together average in- 
ferns atin am Sein Hr ‘MARTELL 
avoured dairy and livestock farmers v . 
| Gerael he opened the annual con- against the arable farmers, who had Make priends Me 
ference of the Cattle Breeders’ an excellent harvest in 1955. 
ub in Chester, Mr. Richard Trehane, 
jairman of the Milk Marketing CINCINNATUS. COGNAC BRANDY AT ITS BEST 
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THE BRILLIANT 


5 aoe eeaten 


with Automatic Transmission 


There’s no mistaking the air of distinction about 
the Riley Two-Point-Six, the long, low build and 
the whisper-quiet 6 cylinder engine. But you 
respect it most of all when you feel the sparkling 
acceleration, the wonderful cornering and power- 
assisted brakes. Like its forerunners, the Riley 
Two - Point - Six is built by enthusiasts for 
enthusiasts. And what spacious luxury it offers: 
real leather upholstery, polished walnut finish, 
two-tone styling and many other Riley refinements. 


£940 plus £471.7s. P.T. 


See and try the Riley Two-Point-Six at your nearest 
Riley Dealer’s showrooms. Available with overdrive 
or completely automatic transmission as optional 
extras. 


The lively Riley One-Poiat-Five 
This is the compact four-seater Riley with 


£575 plus £288. 17s. P.T. 
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Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


Every RILEY carries a 
12 MONTHS’ WARRANTY 
and is backed by Europe’s most 
comprehensive service—B.M.C. 


the big performance and low running costs. RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OX FORD 
London Showrooms : 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41/46 Piccadilly, W.1. R103A 


You will not only FEEL safer... 
You will BE safer when you fit 


Firestone 


WITH WEATHERISED TREAD 


Experienced motorists who have to get going and keep going on 
the road no matter what the conditions, will tell you that Firestone | 
Town & Country are the best rear-wheel tyres. They give extra 
safety, extra grip in any conditions and long mileage. They are 


smooth riding and quiet. : ! 
*For front wheels fit Firestone De Luxe. } 


In today’s motoring hazards you owe it to your family, 
you owe it to others, you owe it to yourself to be 
SAFE ON THE ROAD. 


[HE ESTATE MARKET 
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MORE FLATS SOLD 


submitted by estate agents that 
the purchase of flats is spreading, 
nd some of the reasons for this 
evelopment were explained not long 
go by Mr. J. P. Stacey in a paper 


[ is clear from the annual reviews 


ead in London to the Chartered 
\uctioneers and Estate Agents’ 
nstitute. 


“The feeling that an English- 
nan’s home is his castle,’ said Mr. 
itacey, “does, I feel sure, prompt a 
umber of flat-seekers to consider 
uying a flat.’ But he was aware 
hat there was nothing new about 
his sentiment, and he attributed the 
ew trend almost entirely to economic 
onsiderations. 


Landlord and Tenant 


Cire the past few years, said Mr. 
Stacey, building and permanent 
mance had been more difficult and 
nore expensive for residential develop- 
nent than for an office or commercial 
cheme; also, much permanent financ- 
ng was done by the large insurance 
ompanies, institutional investors and 
ension funds on the basis of the 
snder’s participating in the equity. 
Jevelopers and landlords, therefore, 
avoured “‘sell-flat’’ schemes, where 
xpensive building or ‘“‘bridging”’ 
mance was needed for a short time 
nly. 

P iscobives: landlords had _ long 
memories, and they feared the re- 
mposition of rental restrictions, to- 
ether with the inequities that legis- 
ution of a general nature may inflict, 
[ there were to be a change of 
rovernment. 

As for prospective tenants, they 
ppreciated that, whether they bought 
flat or took it on short lease, they 
reuld have to meet the same cost of 
ates, water rate, services and repairs, 
phether they were responsible for 
hese piecemeal or in aggregate. But 
rhen they bought a flat they were 
rotecting themselves against an 
acreased basic rent. Also, a would-be 
urchaser might decide that the return 
n his capital from gilt-edged securi- 
ies or industrial equities was so low 
s to justify transfer to a property in 
rhich he was going to live, or, alter- 
atively, that the cost and responsi- 
lity by raising a substantial part of 
be purchase-price on mortgage was 
rorth while as a hedge against rental 
iflation and/or to obtain tax advant- 
ges. 


Merits and Demerits 


AVING dealt with the broad, 

economic background to this 
ew trend in the property market, 
Ir. Stacey listed some of the merits 
nd demerits of sales schemes as 
pplied to flats from the point-of-view 
f vendor and purchaser respectively. 
| On the credit side, so far as the 
‘endor was concerned, it was possible 
> realise a greater capital sum by the 
ale of individual leases to tenants 
nan if the property was sold as a 
thole to an investor, provided that 
ie building was not too old; by 
djusting the proportion of basic rent 
ommuted he could extract whatever 
ercentage of capital value of the 
thole he wished, and could corre- 
dondingly adjust the security of his 
1come (the reversionary prospects 
ould be adjusted by varying the 
mgth of lease); and in a modern 
uilding partly fettered by controlled 
snancies he could realise the maxi- 
lum capital value of those flats of 
‘hich he was able to obtain posses- 
on, and could bide his time on those 
here possession was difficult. 

On the debit side, an unsuccessful 
ttempt to sell all the flats in a parti- 
ilar block made for an untidy invest- 
tent of mixed character which was 
ifficult to dispose of or to finance 
mortgage, should either of these 
‘ternatives be necessary, 


\ 


Taxation Advantage for Buyers 


HE advantages of buying a flat, 

according to Mr. Stacey, include, 
in addition to security of tenure and 
protection against increases of rent 
over a long period, the ability to make 
minor adaptations and alterations to 
suit personal tastes, and the fact that 
the purchaser can look on his flat as 
an investment. In this last connec- 


tion, Mr. Stacey reminded his audience | 


that the present system of taxation 
deals much more lightly with one who 
invests capital in a property, whether 
mortgaged or not, in which he lives, 
than it does with one who invests his 


capital and relies on the interest from | 


it in order to pay rent. 

On the other side of the picture, 
it is not easy to raise a high percentage 
of the purchase price on mortgage, 


and a purchaser has to rely on a land- | 


lord or managing agents who may or 


may not be governed by the wishes of | 
the majority of tenants as to the stan- | 


dard of services provided, the effici- 
ency of the management of the build- 
ing and also as to its 
maintenance. 


DORSET ESTATES SOLD 


ie is early in the year to expect | 
much in the way of sales, but | 
Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey have | 


disposed of two substantial agricul- 
tural properties in Dorset—the Pilsdon 


Manor estate and the Seaborough 
the 


Court estate. Pilsdon Manor, 
1arger of the two, extends to 805 acres 


and includes a Jacobean house and | 
some of the most fertile grazing land | 
in the Marshwood Vale, as well as | 


Pilsdon Pen, a hill which rises to 


907 ft. and is the highest point in | 
Dorset. Seaborough Court, a property | 


of 456 acres, includes a_ period 
farm-house, two farms and eight 
cottages, in addition to the principal 
house. 

Incidentally, Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey mention that the market 
for houses and agricultural houses in 
the West Country has been extremely 
active and that small farms with 
possession have been fetching high 
prices. 


CHANNEL ISLAND SOLD 


ETHOU, which lies midway be- 

tween Guernsey and Sark in the 
Channel Islands, has been sold by 
Mr. H. F. V. Stockly to Group-Captain 
Cliff through Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley’s agency. 

The island of Jethou, at one 
time the home of Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, rises steeply from the sea 
to a height of 200 ft. and slopes down 
on the north side to a rocky beach 
from where a long, low, whitewashed 
granite house can be seen silhouetted 
against the rising ground. This house 
dates partly from the 16th century, 
but it has been added to at intervals 
and is now fully equipped with 
modern conveniences. A _ terrace, 
built like a ship’s deck, runs the whole 
length of the building and the view 
from it is said to be the finest in the 
Islands. There are also a cottage, a 
boat-house and a safe anchorage for 
small yachts. 

In olden days Jethou was associ- 
ated with smuggling, and tangible 
evidence of this occupation remains 
in the shape of a cannon, a prison 
and a wall that forms one of the wings 
of the house. There is also a legend 
to the effect that about 60 years ago, 
when the owner of the property 
ordered a tattered paper clinging to 
one of the inner walls to be taken 
down and burned, an onlooker took 
one of the pieces as a light for his 
pipe and discovered that it was half a 
banknote. 

Needless to say, operations were 
suspended, but only four notes were 
salvaged. 

PROCURATOR. 
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PICKFoRDS 


REMOVERS a StoRERS 
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Call in Pickfords 


for removals or storage 


When you are moving your home it is important that you 


should choose the right firm to carry out the removal of your 


household furniture and effects. 


Pickfords — whose name has been a household word for 


many years — enjoy a first-class reputation for the way in 


which they carry out this service. 


Ask the manager of the local office of Pickfords Removal & 
Storage Service to inspect the furniture to be removed and to 


give you a quotation together with helpful information. 


Pickfords have 180 branches covering England, Scotland and 


Wales, and there is almost certain to be one in your area. If you 


cannot see the address in your local telephone directory send 
your application to the Chief Removal Manager’s Office 


Dept. C.7., Pickfords Removal and Storage Service 
102 Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park, London, N.4 


== 


For best results 
in your 


DOMESTIC 
OIL FIRED 
BOILER 


use either 


§$$$$9§ 
SHELL DOMESTIC FUEL OIL 
eee SSS SSSSISSGS 


depending on the type and 
size of your boiler. 


Supplied by the 
Authorised Distributors of 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


\ 


A really warm and 
comfortable house with 
abundant hot water. . 

a sensible installation price 
and very reasonable running 
costs . . no stoking 

or mess of course with the 
automatic 

WILSON OILHEAT 
DOMESTIC BOILER 


eter 
r 4WILSON 
OILHEAT 


\ 


HENRY WILSON & CO, LTD 
KIRKBY * LIVERPOOL 


If you will complete this coupon, we will 
gladly send you details. 


INARIOE Soo aban uhacetios esti uk coasts Reve teeere ee 


Addresses x oe See 2 ee eee 
con 8s 
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LIVELIER PERFORMANCE for small and medium craft 


¢ oN Only 33 Ibs! Yet a full 5 h.p. @ Automatic recoil starter for easy 
mo : ae : starting. 
The a ot engine giving superb performance and 
ytbor” reliability under all conditions. Built-in carrying handles. 
e “+ prio’ 2 Precision built . . . streamlined styling... $} gallon.remote fuel tank. 
at ! well placed controls . . . air-cooled 


4 Jewelled engine for longer life. 

2-stroke engine with only 3 major moving parts... 
A i t It ter r 

the Apache J 8 brings a new Resistant to salt water corrosion. 


Underwater exhaust. 


conception to outboard motoring. 


ie’ CLINTON OUTBOARDS 


Concessionaires 


Limited. Beverley Works, Kingston By-pass, London 8.W.20. Tel: Malden 7721 (10 lines) 


£56.10 


H.P. terms 
available 


Other Divisions of Lambretta Concessionaires Limated 


G lanbretta 


BRITAIN’S LEADING C 


CHAINSAWS 


| 
the all-purpose power saw | SCOOTER 
| 


Smer's COI 


A LONG AWAITED WORK 
The New Official 
Austrian Ski System 


EDITED BY THE AUSTRIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF PROFESSIONAL SKI TEACHERS 


No post-war book on skiing aroused such worldwide excitement 
as the German-language edition of this exposition of the radically 
new Austrian system of teaching and learning to ski. Now the 
English-speaking skier is for the first time given access to the 
combined knowledge of the world’s ski masters. Their guide 
will be indispensable to all who wish to improve their performance 
and thus derive the greatest enjoyment from the most thrilling 
of winter sports. 128 pages, 72 plates and diagrams, 35s. net 


Horrockses 


Hand Printed 


TERRY TOWELLING 


36” WIDE 
“0 See thy honge 
e cs a 


Nicholas Kaye Limited, 194-200, Bishopsgate, London E.C.2 
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BY HER_ 
APPOINTMENT MAJESTY 
TO THE QUEEN 


Camere’ 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 


JEW BOOKS 
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COURAGE OF A 
PIANIST 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


[oe pianist Mr. Cyril Smith was 
' born in Middlesbrough, York- 


shire, and made his way to the 
oyal College of Music. About that 
me, a local schoolboy, asked to 
ame the world’s three most famous 
lusicians, answered: ‘‘Beethoven, 
aderewski and Cyril Smith.’ This 
ould not have surprised Cyril Smith’s 
arents, though they may have been 
bit surprised by the order of the 
umes. Surely Cyril Smith should be 
rst, and let the other two fight it out 
x second place. In Duet for Three 
ands (Angus and Robertson, 18s.) 
> writes: “The only thing which 
ould have surprised my parents 


composers and conductors and instru- 
mentalists of our time, and learn more 
clearly than from any other book I 
know what life is like to a world- 
famous musician—what ardours, what 
blood and sweat, are behind the man 
who walks on to the platform and sits 
down, calmly as it seems, to the piano. 
“Dear old ladies,’ Mr. Smith tells us, 
often express surprise that he can 
“play all that from memory.’’ He tells 
them that it isn’t difficult if you prac- 
tise enough. “‘Then the old ladies are 
astonished. ‘Fancy you having to 
practise!’ they say, as if I should have 
put all that behind me years ago.” 
The old ladies will be less inclined 


VAUAVAVW UUM UAWAA.AAMMAMAM aan 


DUET FOR THREE HANDS. By Cyril Smith, as told to 
Joyce Egginton 
(Angus and Robertson, 18s.) 


THE PLAGUE HOUSE PAPERS. 


By Robert Neumann 


(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


FIRESIDE FUSILIER. By the Earl of Wicklow 
(Hollis and Carter, 15s.) 
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ould have been my failure, but I 
yubt if the. possibility of it ever 
ossed their minds.” 

This autobiography of Mr. Smith 
as told to Joyce Egginton”’) is an 
‘ceptionally readable book, and it 
ls an exceptionally fine story. 
.ocal boy makes good”’ is a common 
ough tale; but everybody who is 
terested in contemporary music 
tows that this particular boy’s story 
ok an unexpected turn. He was on 
p of the world, as they say: happily 
arried to a pianist as brilliant as 
mself—Phyllis Sellick—with two 
ildren, a host of friends and worldly 
ccess, when he was toppled down. 
aring a tour of Russia he fell before 
_ attack of thrombosis that made it 
(possible for him ever to use his left 
nd again. 

He and his wife, who began as 
lo pianists, had for some time been 
table as a team, playing together 

two pianos. We now know how, 
ft of this disaster, blossomed a 
tacle. They are playing together 
ain, Mr. Smith using the right hand 
ly. “I believe now,” he says here, 
incerely and with humility, that our 
indard is better than it ever was.”’ 
tose who recently heard their Fes- 
‘al Hall performance will not want 
question this. 

Well, the book is the story of this 
e and fall and resurrection. I don’t 
(nk that Mr. Smith would like it to 

called a tale of great courage. It 
tuld be churlish not to recognise that 
s that; but it is, before all else, a tale 
necessity. It is impossible to read 
> book without realising that music 
S$ not only this man’s job: it was 
life, and he had to get back to it 
cease to be. 


Ardours of a Musician’s Life 


Apart altogether from the drama- 
story that it unfolds, I liked the 
9k for its wide and deep humanity 
1 for its humility—something al- 
jether different from the “whisper- 
humbleness”’ of Uriah Heep. We 
introduced to many of the great 


to say “Fancy that!’’ after reading 
this book. There is no “overnight leap 
to fame.’’ There must be craftsman- 
ship acquired by ‘“‘the discipline of 
thousands of hours of practice, the 
perfecting of co-operation between 
mind and hands.”’ What a perfection- 
ist we have here comes out in phrases 
like this: “Even with eight hours’ 
practice a day, few pianists are able 
to achieve more than ten consecutive 
seconds of absolutely perfect playing 
a year. In fact, I could count on one 
hand the number of times in my life 
when I have played a phrase to my 
complete satisfaction.” 


Father’s Love of Music 


The humanity I have spoken of 
comes out especially in Mr. Smith’s 
story of his early days. The circum- 
stances were of the hardest, economic- 
ally; yet he looks back not in anger 
but in love. His father’s job was 
brick-lining the vast ovens in which 
iron ore was melted. He earned £3 a 
week, played the cornet in a brass 
band, “loved music and had a great 
understanding of it.’’ From him 
Mr. Smith learned to read music 
almost before he could read print, 
learned also the importance of work, 
work, work, and was soon winning 
every sort of prize up and down 
that north-east country. Then 
came his scholarship to the Royal 
College of Music, and the real fight 
was on. 

Mr. Smith writes: “I have often 
tried to explain to my pupils how 
their hands must be trained to obey 
the most elusive stimulus from the 
brain, and how closely this is wrapped 
up with their own emotional lives. 
They must have an essential inward 
quality, a quality that I cannot teach 
them.” That seems to me the essence. 
I remember a young would-be com- 
poser coming to ask advice of Samuel 
Langford, the great music critic of the 
Manchester Guardian in my day. 
Langford gave him no advice what- 
ever about music. He questioned him 
about his reading, found he had read 
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Macdirel 


OMTILLERS 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 


Distillers - Leith - Scotland 
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Luxury llddddddldddddddidddlddiddddbilldég tli Z 


Zi 


Serenity 


Such a 


warm-hearted 
whisky — 


and so smooth 


your visit to our Mayfair 
Showrooms where a number of 


finely appointed bathrooms 


THE OLDEST NAME © 
IN ‘SCOTCH’ | 


may be seen. 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED 


58, Davies Street, London, W.1. 254165 


| Regent St., London, W.1. 
| (Piccadilly Circus) 


in the Most Glorious Colours 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


virtually nothing, and told him to go 
away and read Keats. 

After all, the most skilful black- 
smith can do nothing with iron unless 
he has a fire to pass it through. It is 
this inward quality, this personal fire, 
that lights the book. It is not only 
music; it is love of walking and climb- 
ing and sailing and motoring, love of 
home and wife and family and friends, 
that made, for me, this musician’s 
book so well worth while. 


NOVELIST’S BIZARRE LIFE 


A more sophisticated life story 
is told by Robert Neumann, the 
Austrian-born novelist who has for 
long lived in this country. The fore- 
word to The Plague House Papers 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) is called On Libel, 
Slander, and all That. In it the author 
warns us that in part “I have lifted 
Truth of character and event from 
their original places, grafting them on 
to altogether different stocks of 
Reality, creating ‘true’ persons of pure 
fancy, with different, new relationships 
professions and names.’ Well, that 
is usual enough in writing a novel, but 
in an autobiographical book it leaves 
us at times wondering just where we 
are. Has the author really been 
married three times, and has a young, 
new wife really just produced a baby? 

However, the book, look at it as 
you will, makes fascinating reading. 
The Plague House is ina Kent village. 
It is so called because in medieval 
times it was an isolation hospital. It 
has what the estate agents call “a 
wealth of old oak,” together with a 
ghost and all sorts of other unmodern 
inconveniences. But this all fits in 
with Mr. Neumann’s method, which 
is to unearth slowly, digging through 
the backward abysm of time, what 
happened, or probably happened, 
centuries ago to make the house what 
it is to-day; and side by side with this 
investigation to follow two lines: the 
deployment of the story of the 


Neumann family through many 
troubled centuries and in several 
countries, and the contemporary 


exploits and dilemmas of this one 
member of the family, Mr. Robert 
Neumann, in the Kent Plague House. 

These threads go weaving colour- 
fully in and out, now among the per- 
secutions of the Jews in foreign lands, 
now among the strange, domestic 
exploits of young Mrs. Robert Neu- 
mann in a Kent village, now among 
the ghostly intruders whose voices 
manage to wail on the tape of a 
modern recording machine. It is a 
book almost impossible to explain: it 
can only be commended to con- 
noisseurs of bizarre method. There is 
a good Churchill story. During the 
last war Mr. Neumann was interned in 
England. After three months he could 
bear it no longer and wrote to Mr. 
Churchill, as he then was, “‘probably 
the rudest letter I ever wrote.’’ The 
letter came into the hands of the 
Camp Commandant: 

“You wrote that?”’ 

elididis 

“And you really want me to pass 

that on?”’ 
“I do,” I yelled. 
He shrugged his shoulders. “All 
right.”’ 

A week later Mr. Neumann was free. 


MIDDLE-AGED OFFICER AT 
WAR 


When approaching middle age, 
the Earl of Wicklow joined the army 
as a private at the outbreak of the last 
war. He was soon given a com- 
mission, and, after a spell of guarding 


the Bank of England with troops who 
were mostly, like himself, too old for 
active service, he was moved into 
what was called the Docks Garrison. 
The men he had now were youngsters 
of the New Intake—‘‘the young men 
who, while I should not be there, 
would make the most noble history at 
Alamein, in Tunisia, Sicily, on the 
blood-stained beach at Salerno, in that 
bitter winter in the Appenines, and on 
the beaches or in Normandy.” He 
stood with these men through the 
bombing of the London Docks and the 
great fires thereby caused, and when 
that was over, served in quieter, more 
boring quarters, till at last he became 
an Intelligence officer in North Africa, 
a transit camp passing on troops 
from Bizerta to Italy. He was him- 
self in Italy for a brief spell, and, for a 
longer and more boring spell, in 


Gibraltar, Though he was never with 
men in action—except in so far as the 
Docks fires could be called action—he 

as clearly the sort of officer who 
would have been invaluable had he 
met that test. 


High Opinion of Men 


What he has given us here, in his 
book Fuiveside Fusiliey (Hollis and 


Carter, 15s.) is observation and com- 
ment. He formed a very high opinion 
of most of the men—“willing, if often 


exasperated, courageous with a mark- 
ed dislike for the spectacular, humor- 
ous, easy going, energetic when work 
could not be avoided . . . prepared to 
break all the rules, as all sensible men 
should be, but in general, reliable when 
it was once understood that obedience 
was essential.’’ He was not so pleased 
with some of the officers, especially 
those who had been sergeant-majors 
in the regular army, and those “who 
came, as a rule, from the well-to-do 
commercial classes.’’ Lord Wicklow 
came to the conclusion—and gives his 
reasons for it—that “the business 
world does not seem to be the best 
school for learning how to deal with 
men.” 

This small unpretentious book is 
worth looking at. It is the work of a 
humane religious being, with a dislike 
for what the Navy calls “flannel” and 
the Army describes by a more robust 
word, who has no use for spit and 
polish or even for discipline if this is 
pushed an inch beyond necessity. 

On VE-day he found ‘a curious 
mixture of scepticism and depression. 
As J. said to me (sardonically) he 
hoped everybody would enjoy them- 
selves, because this sort of thing only 
happened once every twenty-five 
years.” 


® 
NEW ART SERIES 


HE new series of art books, the 

Ariel series, issued by the Phaidon 
Press, deserves a warm welcome and 
the aim is evidently to publish a group 
of books at modest prices (18s. 6d. each) 
dealing with modern artists or those 
tinged with the modern spirit. The first 
three are Grunewald, Dufy and Manet. 

For that on Grunewald, the 
publishers have had the excellent idea 
of reprinting translations of Huys- 
mans’s two essays on this painter. 
Huysmans’s insight into the artist’s 
nature, at a time when Grunewald 
was practically unknown, is remark- 
able. In the Dufy volume M. Brion 
discourses fluently on the talented al!- 
rounder who forms his subject. In the 
third, Mr. John Richardson writes a 
most alert account of Manet’s art, 
which emphasises his subject’s faults 
as well as virtues, and his investiga- 
tion of the artist’s political ideas per- 
mits him to illuminate the icono- 
graphy of well-known paintings. D.S. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
available 


on request 


J.W. Benson Lid 


25 Old Bond Street, London, W.I 
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Newest shop in Bond Street 


_.. finest value in furs 


TAMARA FURS LTD 


78 New Bond Street 


wi 


Luxurious 
three-quarter 
coat... 
interpreted 

by Tamara In 
Autumn Haze 
Mink 


Mayfair 7947 


Brighter 


lighter 
travel 


Brilliant new luggage by Revelation 
—colourful and super-light. Seven lovely 
colours—such as cherry red or peacock 
blue—give a new glamour to the pleasing lines 
of these cases and ‘Zipper’ bags. Panels of woven Fibreglass 
coated with a tough outer skin make this Revelation luggage 
really hard-wearing ... yet super-light! Choose Revelation for 
your holiday—remember, you’re judged by your luggage. 


\ 


Air-Liner TrainCase . . . . . .£5100and £6 50 | Qolours available: 
Rev-Robe Wardrobe Suitcase (Menor Women) . £9196 

Zip TravelBag , . . » » ss @2176to 83196 | 0% White, Gokigu Maes 
Suitcases si Fee oS eee ERGO LONTORSRLONG! Peacock Blue, Cherry Red, 
Companion Case 147. . . ... +. . . £3196 | Lime Green, Coffee and Cream 


sWeek-Ender 1975 5 ys) sor athe tre teleN iat ema euLO lO) Coach Hide Effect, 


Revelation 


reinforced with BRE GL ASS 


TRAI 


FROM STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


INTERS TALE 


LTHOUGH neither wholesale dress manufacturers, already busily 
i} showing their summer prints, nor modistes, equally absorbed in 
1 | whipping up inconsequential trifles in the way of hats made only 
| rose petals or bead-strewn gauze, would agree with him, there are 
‘amy women who, less worried than they, might quote Lord Byron’s 
‘fimition of an English winter “‘—ending in July, to recommence in 
agust,’ 


make it easier for women who would rather follow winter 
‘irsyits in England than set off in search of the sun, there is ample 
loge in London shops. There are sheepskin coats for warmth; shower- 
a@fed coats for protection; camel hair coats for all round casual wear 
gil warming and suitable for point-to-points, race meetings, coursing 
beagling—and mink, if it comes to that, for fabulously flattering 
faps to wear at the last hunt balls that mark the tail end of winter. 

Supple suéde and capeskin make some of the prettiest of these 
|'wn-to-earth coats. Both are showerproof. The Sheepskin Shop has 
| good selection, among them a covering-up, hem-length suéde coat 
| milk coffee tones as well as brighter colours) which is collared with 
sian lamb; a cover-up coat in rain-resistant peccary leather and a 
)ree-quarter-length, honey-coloured sheepskin jacket, lined with 
/iite lamb’s-wool, with becoming lamb’s-wool collar. This, though 
jugh as to performance, does not look it. 


_AARLOW HOUSE - LLOYD’S AVENUE - LONDON - E.C.3 


; Telephone: ROYa! 3161 
a 


3% NON-MOTORISTS! Enjoy 500 miles of 
FREE TRAIN TRAVEL in Sweden’s lovely South. 


den, sandy beaches, a warm 
spectacular unspoilt scenery, 
e charm of age-old towns and 
llages, wonderful cooking and, 
ways, a smiling welcome, all 
ese—plus the finest climate in Europe—make the lovely 
ad of Portugal a natural paradise for pleasure-seekers of 
| ages. Estoril, Figueira da Foz, Cascais, Praia da 


ocha, Ofir, Ericeira, Lisbon, Sintra, Oporto and Viana 


» Castelo—wherever you stay, Portugal has ready for 
ju the friendliest, most fascinating holiday you’ve ever 


yoyed. And, surprisingly, it need not be expensive! 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY COUNTRY 


r further information apply to:- 


ASA DE PORTUGAL (Portuguese State Office) 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. For Bookings me Your Travel Agent 


q 
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TENSIN 


Southern 


Switzerland 
For a happy vacation the 
Tessin offers the realiza- | 
tion of all your dreams: = 
mountains close to the 
shore of Mediterranean- 
coloured lakes, palms, 
cypresses and all fantastic 
riches of Riviera flora. 


FERS 
L U G A N O On Lake Lugano . 


Mild, sunny climate for ideal vacations. Beautiful lake and mountain 
scenery. Splendour of sub-tropical flora (mimosas, glycines, camellias, 
magnolias). Centre for excursions on the lake, mountains and valleys, to 
St. Moritz, Milan, Venice, etc. 

Cosy hotels and pensions of all categories (8,000 beds). Elegant shops. 
Golf, tennis, yachting, bathing beaches, Kursaal, Gambling Casino 
Campione, night clubs. : 


L O C A R N O On the beautiful shores of Lake Maggiore 

Here you can really enjoy spring holidays: the climate is wonderfully 
sunny and mild. Palms, camellias, azaleas, and the everlasting beauty 
of an enchanted land. Excellent choice of accommodation, sports, 
entertainments and excursions. 


A S C. O N A Ideal sojourn for all year seasons 
Magnificent public beach with Lido, Golf (18 holes open all year), Garden- 
Golf, Tennis, Airfield with Aviation-school, Yachting-school and all water 
sports. Comfortable hotels and pensions of all categories. 


For Information apply to Swiss Federal Railways, Trafalgar Square/Strand, 
or direct to official Information Offices, Lugano, Locarno or Ascona. 
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init! TRAV EI AND 1 Set GUIDE TM 


ONE LINES 


Luxury Service to 


CANADA 


The m.v. ITALIA, 21,000 tons, and the 
well-known s.s. HOMERIC, 26,000 
tons, are the natural choice for the 
discerning traveller. Spacious decks, 
ates : : 15-25 days 72-129 Gns. 
Suara pool and gymnast for Write for 0504 ae NOW to: 
recreation, lounges and public rooms 
whose decor makes for perfect relax- M OTO RWAY S 
ation, a cinema for entertainment Dept..R, 85 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
and a noble table for the gourmet. Tel: SLOane 0422-0737 or Agents 


Make your voyage a memorable GREECE 
vacation with HOME LINES AND ITS ISLES 


Land of perpetual sunshine. Birth. 

Sailing from Southampton. ~~|. place of hospitality. Isles of Greec 
: cruises. Pullman Coach Tours 

Hotels. Railways. Marine passages 
Tourist resorts. Ask your own trave 
agent for leaflets and the Handbook 

or 
OCEANWAYS S. S. AGENCY LTD 
23 Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, 
London S.W.1 
Phone: TRA 6055 Cables: Dakoglu-Londo: 


Make sure of the sun 
this summer 


It’s less expensive than you think to 
visit an island paradise set in the blue of the 

* Mediterranean. Wonderful bathing—with the use 
of a special motor yacht—every kind of sport; 
touring the historic cathedrals, the noble palaces of 
the Knights of St. John, the intriguing antiquities 


and neolithic temples .. . all yours 
if you make it MALTA. en 


..a holiday to delight you for 
ever ...a holiday of leisured 
luxury with MOTORWAYS the 
pioneers of Continental pull- 
man tours. 


The LEISURELY TOURS 


No rush — No me) runs — No very early starts — 
No late arrivals . . 

A FASCINATING PROGRAMME 
OF MOTORING TOURS 
Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
Moorish Spain and South Portugal 
Scandinavia: Fjords and Capitals 
An Ideal fortnight in Portugal 
Portugal and North Spain 
Sicily and South _ Italy 
Italy, the Perfect Way 
Vienna and Dolomites 
Finland and_ Russia 
Greece and Turkey 
Lovely Austria 
Morocco 
(from 71 gns.) Ask for Brochure ‘*CL.”’ 
LAMMIN TOURS, LTD. 

67 Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
(ABTA) — _ Tel. MAI 4321 (or Agents) 


HOTEL AMIGO 


BRUSSELS 
CLOSE TO THE WORLD FAMOUS GRAND 
PLACE 


Tours to all parts of Western 
Europe, Gibraltar, Morocco, 
/ Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia—and Poland and 
the “Soviet Union. 


MOTORWAYS LUXURY 
MOTOR PULLMANS 
14-32 days 75-210 Gns. 


EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS 
FIRST CLASS COACHES 


SMARTEST AND MOST MODERN IN BELGIUM 


Apply to your Travel Agent or: 


E. H. MUNDY & CO. LTD. 


87 Jermyn Street, London S.W.1 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 1321 


200 rooms with bath and radio 
Private suites 
Bar - Restaurant - Garage for 
80 cars 
Banquet and Conference rooms 


Tel: 11.59.10 (10 lines) Cables: Amigotel Telex 618 SST E RATS PESTS TEE EE PS 


New Edition now ready 


Year Book & Guide ttc SOUTHERN AFRICA 
10s. 6d. (By post 12s. 3d.) 


EAST AFRICA 
8s. 6d. (By post gs. gd.) 
Authoritative and Up-to-date 
Invaluable for 


The Traveller - Business- 
man ° Settler, etc. 
From your Bookseller 


For supreme service, cuisine and luxurious 
accommodation at moderate rates (en pension 
from 42/6 a day with private bath). No currency _& 
restrictions—Malta is in the sterling area, — 


“Full details from your travel agent or write: ~ 
HOTEL PHOENICIA, MALTA ~: 


or from 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Cayzer_ House 
4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON 


The Quiet Unspoilt Resort on 
Devon’s most Lovely Bay. 
For Official Guide (9d. P.O.) write: 
Dept. 4, Clerk of the Council, Budleigh 
Salterton, Devon. 
Express Trains from London (Waterloo) 
BEST IN THE WEST 


A HOTEL AFLOAT 


Cruise amongst the mountains oF 
the beautiful Welsh canal. 
Comfortably converted traditiona 
craft. 


MALVERN 


AND THE FAMOUS 
MALVERN HILLS 


Offer you a holiday that is 
different 
SUPERB SCENERY 
WONDERFUL AIR 


EXCELLENT HOTELS 
Write for a copy of the 


‘FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


(postage éd. please =| 0 “) THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


WELCOMES YOU 


to the richest experience of your 
life! India—with all her glamour 
and modernity —is “Only afew Fine food. Personal service. 
hours away. Make plans now to Licensed bar. 


enjoy her wonders. CANAL VOYAGERS, Diglis Basin, Worceste? 


Write for brochure. 


HOLIDAYS BY AIR 47 INCLUSIVE 


MAJORCA, SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN x RESORTS, 


For illustrated brochures and suggested 
itineraries, apply to your Travel Agent or 


Sie AG 3 A 
TO: PUBLICITY MANAGER, DEPT. 206, : —_< TOURIS Cc AUSTRIA, CANADA and U.S.A. 
WINTER GARDENS MALVERN , T OFFI E Travel by scheduled airlines. 
TRAVEL BY RAIL j ‘ - E 28 Cockspur Street, London SWI Telephone: TRAfalgar 1718 THOMAG Eko We a ee 


(Dept. C.L.) 35, Milk Scat honda EC 
Members of A.B.T. : 


icc 


FOR THE HOLIDAY OF YOUR LIFE 
Write for our brechure giving details of all 
ir personally escorted Tecurs, to 

ANGLO-SWISS TOURS, 
|, Avenue Chambers, 4, Vernon Place, London, 
W.C.1. 


fOLIDAY IN ISLAND PARADISE, Come to 

the sun-kissed BAHAMAS, beyond the reach 
' winter to the land of heavenly colour, pow- 
‘ry soft-hued beaches, swimming in iridescent 
ue-green waters, Fishing, sailing, tennis, golf. 
jin in the cosmopolitan gaiety of smart hotel 
ad clubs.—Write to the NASSAU BAHAMAS 
EVELOPMENT BOARD, 21, Berkeley Square, 
ondon, W.1. MAYfair 0040. 


RELAX IN SUNNY ITALY 


15 days’ unforgettable holiday 
on the sun-kissed Adriatic Riviera 
ONLY 29 GNS., 

All inclusive London-London, 
Free Brochure from 
BRITALIA TOURS, 

‘9, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 

TEL. TRA 1728/9 


RAVEL, if you must, but in something that 

does not crease. Such fabrics as ‘‘Soielaine’’ 
re almost indestructible—GUILLAUME can 
elp you with most problems. 


| CRUISES 


SCOTTISH CASTLES CRUISE 
23rd to 28th May, 1959 
arranged by 
The National Trust for Scotland 
to visit castles on the islands and 
coastline of Scotland. 
Superb accommodation and catering 
on Bergen Line’s m.s. Meteor 
A few berths are still available 
£39 to £75 
Apply to Organising Secretary, 
The National Trust for Scotland, 
5 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 2. 


CRUISERS, YACHTS AND 
HOUSEBOATS 


ORFOLK BROADS. Over 100 Motor 

Cruisers, Yachts, Houseboats, etc., for hire. 
ind 9d, for illustrated brochure, stating num- 
tr in party, probable dates to: BRADBEER, 
TD. (Dept. CLC 1), 7, Battery Green Road, 
owestioft. Tel.: 803. 


SAILING 


COME SAILING! 

Inexpensive Tuition Courses. 
Accommodation optional, Brochure. 
ORBAY SAILING SCHOOL, 57, Cliff Road, 
The Harbour, Paignton, Devon. 


. CARAVANS 


NARAVAN HOLIDAYS? Thousands listed in 
* “Modern Caravan,’’ 1s. at bookstalls or 
. 9d. by post from MODERN CARAVAN, 
eathcock Court, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ERVICE ROOMS AND SUITES 


\t SLOANE SQUARE, Something different. 
Well-appointed SERVICE ROOMS with 
lephones; h. and c.; personal supervision; 
om 28/- per night, including breakfast; 
eekly and over by arrangement.—32, SLOANE 
ARDENS, London, W.1. SLO. 0634/5. 


LONDON HOTELS 


, CADOGAN HOTEL, SLOANE ST., S.W.1. 


Old established family Hotel 

of 100 rooms. known for its 

comfort, service and good food. 
Slo, 7141, f 


THE BRAMLEY GRANGE HOTEL 
nr. Guildford. 


The NEW hotel, offering the same West-End 
andard in the country, with golf, tennis and 
ding. 


Bramley 3434, 


COLLINGHAM COURT 
25, COLLINGHAM GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.5. FREmantle 9679. 
minute from West London Air Terminal and 
ntral for Theatres, Shopping and Exhibitions. 
ouble and single rooms with private bath- 
oms and telephone, Cocktail lounge, television 
and all meals available. 
Reservations for any period. 
” NIGHTSBRIDGE, Winston Lodge Private 
\ Hotel, 7, Basil St., S.W.3. Nightly 25/- to 
/- incl. Breakfast.—KENsington 1339, 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


7ARM HOLIDAYS, 1959 Farm Holiday 
Guide describes Britain’s best farm and 
untry guest houses, county by county, illus- 


ated. Price 3/6 (postage 6d.).—FARM 
OIDE (CL), 18, High St., Paisley. 
NGLAND “ 


yr VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex. 6 bedrooms. Country holidays, 
‘neymoons. Fully licensed, good fare, brochure. 
jeez SOMERSET—HOLBROOK HOUSE 

HOTEL, 1}m. west of Wincanton. Trout 
hing at Sutton Bingham, Yeovil. Fully 
lensed. A.A., R.A.C, ‘‘Signpost,’’ ‘‘Let’s Halt 
vhile,’’ ‘“‘Good Food Guide.” 


\RIGHTON. Famous OLD SHIP HOTEL. Sea 
front (140 bedrooms). Delightful ballroom 
ite for private parties, etc. Tariff on applica- 
in. Tel.: 22031. 
JOURNEMOUTH. WHEATON LODGEHOTEL, 
amidst the famous pines, A warm welcome 
‘all. Noted for wonderful food and service. 
‘ok early. Terms 9-10} gns, weekly, Tel.: 
sstbourne 63574. 


ih 
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HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


BRIGHTON’s BEDFORD HOTEL (100 rooms) 

seafront. 125 years’ unrivalled service, all 
modern amenities, banqueting suites, under 
personal management of Mr. and Mrs. Pooley. 
Tel.: 27184-5-6. 


ROADWAY, WORCS. Farncombe Hotel, se- 

cluded, 750 ft. above sea level, wonderful 
views. Central heating, rooms with private 
bathrooms, Good cooking. Golf, tennis, racing 
at Cheltenham. Theatre Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Telephone Broadway 2215. 


ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort in beautiful surroundings 


OTSWOLDS. No tour complete without a 

visit to these traditional English Inns, 
THE HIGHWAYMAN, nr, Cirencester, Tel. 
Miserdon 221. THE SUFFOLK ARMS, Malmes- 
bury. Tel. Malmesbury 2271. Proprietor: 
LESLIE F. NORRIS, Member of the Aberdeen 
Angus Cattle Society. These famous Inns 
serve the finest steaks in the world, in the 
traditional English style, together with all 
other Grills and a full a la carte menu. And 
complementary to this most excellent food, 
the celebrated cellars hold fine wines, mature 
spirits, and honest ale to delight the most dis- 
cerning and delicate of palates, Restaurant 
Licence until 11 p.m. Phone your table reserva- 
tions ahead if you can, but remember you will 
always be welcome whenever you call at The 
Highwayman or The Suffolk Arms. 


ISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY awaits you 
this summer at 3-star GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, mear Sandbanks. 


Colour brochure, 


EFFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
London), near Guildford, Club is residential 
and is particularly attractive to visitors from 
overseas. Single and twin bedded rooms avail- 
able. 18-hole golf-course, hard tennis and 
squash courts. Apply SECRETARY, for de- 
scriptive brochure. Effingham Golf Club, 
Effingham, Surrey. Bookham 203. 


Ee SUFFOLK. Attractive Country House 
Hotel, Close to sea, golf, sailing. Central 

heating, excellent food, good service; television, 

Wood Hall Hotel, Shottisham, Woodbridge. 


Exmoor AND THE SEA, Charming private 

house entirely modernised and beautifully 
furnished, Private bathrooms available, Central 
heating, h. and c., interior sprung mattresses. 
Large garden. Sea 150 yds. 8-11 gns.—Channel 
House, Minehead, Somerset. 


ERNE BAY, Kent, Reculver Lodge, Beltinge, 
Georgian mansion near sea and country. 
Vegetarians catered for, (Herne Bay 750.) 


HOTEL SWAYWOOD, Sway, Hants (Tel. 288). 
A beauty spot in the New Forest welcomes 
guests now at moderate terms. Licensed. Cen- 
tral heating, television. Homely, pleasant. 
Every comfort and good cooking. 


ff ITTLE Guide to village Inns, Farms, Hotels 

on and off the beaten track round Britain’s 
coast and country, 5/- postage 4d., direct from 
VICTOR HILTON (C.L.), Harbourside, Torquay. 


OUNT CRAIG HOTEL, nr. Ross. Extensive 

views over River Wye. Fishing, Riding. 
Excellent cuisine. H, & c. water in bedrooms. 
Tel.: Llangarron 241, 


INIGESORS: Santa Lucia Hotel, Thorpe St. 
Andrew, Norwich (on River Yare). Central, 
convenient, comfortable. Good food. Economical, 
N&: OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 

bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt coun- 
tryside and within easy motoring distance of 
Cotswolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for 
good food. Club licence, delightful bar and 
friendly informal hospitality. Lawn tennis, table 
tennis, billiards and television room, Children 
welcomed, Brochure. —STUDLEY PRIORY 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum- 
Studley, Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 


)PassrorD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables 
Lymington (New Forest), for a real rest with 
every comfort. A.A.and R.A.C. Licensed; constant 
hot water; central heating; golf.—Tel.: Sway 393. 


OSELAND, CORNWALL. Small comfortable 
guest house on sea edge. Safe bathing, lovely 
sand.—Mrs, JOB, Tirva, Veryan. Tel.: 350. 
EA AND COUNTRY. MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Tichfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating, h, and 
ce, Complete suite. Dogs permitted. Brochure. 


SWANAGE, DORSET 


Make early reservations for 
Summer Accommodation 


HOTEL GROSVENOR, SWANAGE 


Fully Licensed, also Children’s ‘‘Kidiba’’, Sea 

Water Swimming Pool and bathing direct from 

Hotel Grounds, Hard Grass Tennis Courts. 
Dancing & Entertainments. 
Telephone: SWANAGE 2292. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, SWANAGE 
Fully Licensed. Facing the Sea, 
Enjoying all the advantages of Entertainment 
in connection with Hotel above. R.A.C. and 
A.A. appointed.—Telephone SWANAGE 2293. 


Write for Illustrated Brochures. 


_._ HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
_ SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


"[}HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

~ beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantages of a mild climate, perfect 
Surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Litt. Write for brochure. (Telephone 253.) 


THE HAWTHORNS HOTEL 
West Cliff 
BOURNEMOUTH 


For late holidays or winter residence, enjoy an 
excellent cuisine and every comfort. Facing 
south, in own lovely grounds, close to sea, 
shops and entertainments. Spacious lounges, 
120 rooms. Television, Lift, Garage for 60 
cars. Open to non-residents. For reservations, 
or special all-the-year-round residential terms, 
apply Manager. Tel.: Bournemouth 1911. 
R.A.C, & A.A. Appointed. 


hae HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 

in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position 
Licensed, A.A., R.A.C.x****, Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
room and toilet, Tennis, ballroom, billiards, 
and television, Two electric lifts. Gas 
ric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
at moderate terms. Please apply for 
ure C to Manageress. Tel.: Eastbourne 643. 


4 Di LODGE HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB, 

~ Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. Only 20 
miles London, where comfort, pleasant service 
xcellent food await you, 
Beautiful gardens. Tennis. Riding 
and Golf nearby, Special terms Jan. to March. 
Windsor Coaches from London and Egham. 
Station buses pass the door. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended—Resident proprietress, MISS 
H. A. DOWNIE, Tel.: Egham 197. 


4 hie LORD CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Blanch- 
land, Northumberland. Situated in the most 
attractive village in the North, The building 
which is constructed in part of the 12th-century 
Premonstratensian Monastery, retains the 
atmosphere of the Prior’s Guesthouse. Hard 
tennis court; trout fishing. Tel.: Blanchland 203. 


HE PE 


in Eastbourne. 


'Y ARMS HOTEL, Otterburn, North- 

umberland, On main road to Scotland via 
the Roman Road and Carter Bar. 300 miles 
north of London, 75 miles south of Edinburgh. 
36 bedrooms. Grouse shooting over pointers and 
driving. Trout fishing in the 75-acre Sweethope 
Lake. Hard tennis court. Tel.: Otterburn 94. 


HURLESTONE HOTEL or LINKS HOTEL, 
Thurlestone, S. Devon, offer a perfect early 
holiday. Safe Bathing, Tennis, Golf. Licensed. 
Excellent food. Phone Thurlestone 382 or 204. 


ORQUAY, PEMBROKE HOTEL, Meadfoot, 


near beach. Children welcome. Garage. 
Terms 6 to 103 gns. weekly, 
WESTERHAM HEIGHTS HOTEL 


WESTERHAM, KENT 
Small attractive Country House Hotel. 
Licensed A.A., R.A.C. Hot and cold, 
CHEF PROPRIETOR. 
Biggin Hill 334. 


WESTON MANOR HOTEL 
Weston-on-the-Green 
NR. OXFORD é 
Admirahble touring centre, Historically genuine, 
gastronomically interesting. Charmingly fur- 
nished. Fully licensed. Resident owner, 
Mrs. M. L. Sears, Tel.; Bletchington 260. 


7% GNS, WEEKLY 

(or with private bath 93 gns.) INCLUSIVE OF 
ALL MEALS until Whitsun (approximately 
50% reduction) TO TEMPT YOU TO TAKE A 
HOLIDAY FREE FROM COLD AND FOG AND 
TO CONVINCE YOU THAT WE HAVE THE 
WARMEST, MOST EQUABLE, SHELTERED 
AND IDEAL WINTER CLIMATE FOR CON- 
VALESCENCE OR RESIDENCE. Average 
winter temperature only a few degrees below 
that of the French Riviera. No warmer, more 
beautiful or Continental spot in England. 

60 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 
Continental food and service provided by staff 
direct from the Continent. Cocktail bars. 
Good wines at reasonable prices. 

IDLE ROCKS and 
SHIP AND CASTLE HOTELS 

ST. MAWES, Cornwall. Tel.: 401 
On water’s edge, facing South, good sailing, 
shark fishing, swimming, etc. Sun balconies. 
NO CHARGE FOR YOUR ROOM FOR ANY 
DAY DURING WHICH 1 IN. OF SNOW FALLS 

OR IT IS FOGGY IN ST. MAWES 

Reduced Charges apply to over 40 rooms. 
Write for 4-colour brochure. 


WALES 


NOWDONIA, ‘Anwylfa,’ Waenfawr, Caer- 
narvon. A.A. app. Brochure. Also furn. cotts. 


IA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL, 

1,000 ft. up in the midst of Wales (34 miles 
Shrewsbury). Beautiful unspoilt countryside. 
Excellent trout fishing, shooting, tennis, swim- 
ming. Comfort, good food and a pleasant 
atmosphere, Tel.: Llanwddyn 244. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 


LONDON 


Ring WELBECK 2555 


HOTAC, Hotel Accommodation Service, 93 Baker Street, W.1 


HOTELS 


Children are ~ 
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HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


O.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Revel in the 

* comfort of Farringford, I1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds, and has all modern 
amenities. Fully licensed. A.A. and R.A.C. 
Details from the Manager.—FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater; I.0.W. Phone 312, 


SCOTLAND 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL 

OBAN, ARGYLL 
This attractive, comfortable hotel stands in its 
own grounds overlooking the Bay. Excellent 
cuisine, sun lounge, lift, Cocktail bar. The 
perfect centre for touring the Highlands and 
Islands. MacBrayne’s sailings to Staffa, Iona, 
etc., commence last week in May. Fishing, boat- 
ing, golf and tennis available. 

Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manageress: Miss C. J. Smith. 
Telephone: Oban 2381. 

A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C, 


GAIRLOCH HOTEL 
GAIRLOCH, ROSS-SHIRE 


Overlooking the sea. Cocktail bar. Private 


lock-ups, Fully licensed. Bathing from safe 
sandy beaches. Five lochs for fishing free to 
visitors, also fishing on Loch Maree. Golf, 


boating, sea fishing, private tennis court, 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manager: A. M. Hood, 
Telephone: Gairloch 2. 
A.A, R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


GRANT ARMS HOTEL 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY, MORAYSHIRE 
Glorious scenery and bracing mountain air are 
blended with every modern comfort and con- 
venience to make this the unforgettable holiday 
centre. Television, Cocktail bar. Private lock- 
ups. Golf, tennis, fishing on the River Spey. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 

Tel.: Grantown-on-Spey 26. 

A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


MARINE HOTEL 
TROON, AYRSHIRE 
Overlooking two golf courses and facing the sea, 
Private bathrooms and suites. Central heating. 
Cocktail bar. Television, Dinner and dance 
every Saturday, Five golf courses adjacent. 
Private tennis courts. Near Prestwick Airport. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 
K, Vilvandre, Manager. 
Telephone: Troon 980. 
A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


OTEL AMBASSADEUR, St, Clement’s Bay. 
Modern hotel for the connoisseur of good 


cuisine and service. Situated on sea front. 
Licensed, dancing. Re-opening 2nd May. 
A.A.*** First Register. 12}-183 gns. Brochure 


“L.’? Tel. Central 4455. 
MALTA 


SUNNY MALTA 
The TIGNE COURT, first-class Hotel on the 
sea front, Sliema, guarantees five days free 
Hotel charge for a minimum of 50 hours of 
SUNSHINE and NO FROST during 14 days stay 
DECEMBER-MARCH. From 27/- per day, four 
meals with Wine included. 
Cables: TICHOHO-Malta, 


DENMARK 


ENMARK. Holiday at Meulenborg Country 

House Hotel in 12 acres near Elsinore, 
Copenhagen. Excursions to Sweden, sea bath- 
ing. Prices en pension from Kr, 22.- to 28 per 
day. Prospectus from J. F. Caroe (Mrs.), 
Elsinore, Denmark, 


EIRE 


Gee vMOrer, COROFIN, Co, CLARE. Free 
Fishing. River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking, 
golf. Lahinch, Best food, best beds, courteous 
services.—AUDREY DOUGLAS. 


UBLIN—THE GRESHAM, Visit Ireland 
this year and for a good beginning and 
ending choose this fine modern hotel in the 
hub of Ireland’s social life. 150 rooms (many 
private bathrooms and suites), with radios, 
central heating, iced water and 24-hour service. 


FRANCE 


ENTON, Hotel de Venise, Central, select. 
Beaut. garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel, 170rooms, 119bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
1st Class Hotel 
Manager: L. Wanlin. 
Bar—Private Gardens. 
50 Baths or Showers. 


Near Sea. 60 rooms. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE. 


ITALY 


TALIAN COUNTRY HOLIDAY—12th-century 
Villa, all modern conveniences, £1 per day 
inclusive.—Box 2076 


RTA. Guests received in lovely old manor 

house, all comforts, garden, brochure— 
from 1st May.—CA’NIGRA, Miasino Lago 
D’Orta (Novara). 


SEE OVERLEAF FOR 
“ACCOMMODATION ” 
“FISHING AND SHOOTING” 
AND “CAR HIRE” 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
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ACCOMMODATION 


B47: Beautiful furnished/unfurnished suites 
of due South aspect, sitting room, one or 
bathroom. Full service for 
Every comfort assured. 


two bedrooms, 
long or short periods. 
Box No. 2072. 


N DEVON. Comfortable s/c. Holiday Flats 
* (sleep 6-8) right by sea. Apply Mrs. 
MOON, The Castle, Woolacombe. (Tel.: 108). 


SG OUTHERNESSON-SOLWAY. Delightful fur- 
nished cottages to let. All electric. Lovely 
beach. Safe bathing. Golf Course praised by 
Bernard Darwin. Tennis. Bowls. Beautiful 
scenery. Ideal for young and old.—Southerness 
Development Co., Kirkbean, Dumfries, Scotland. 


OUTHWOLD. Ferry Road Bungalow to let. 

June 13—July 4, 12 guineas; July 25— 
Aug. 8, 15 guineas, Sleep 5. Beautifully 
equipped. Frig., telephone, electricity, gas. 
Facing sea. First-class Dutch Restaurant 
two mins.—Box 2091. 


a TE TE 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


SROs FISHING. The famous Llanthomas 
beat on the Wye, near Glasbury, will be 
available again for the 1959 season. Minimum 
let, 1 week. Water for 3 rods. Month of May 
already taken. Particulars and Prices. Box 2085. 


NOWDONIA. Private salmon, sea trout, trout 
fishing, river, lake. Two holiday Flats, vacan- 
cies April, May, June, July, Sept., Oct.—WIL- 
LIAMS, Erw Fair, Beddgelert, N. Wales. Tel. 201. 


J Gay SAFE GUNS would like to have details 
of vacancies for next season in a good 
mixed shoot within reasonable distance of 
London. Please send full details to Box 2053. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


BN0OY THE MAGIC OF IRELAND in a Star 
self-drive or chauffeured car.—391, Antrim 
Road, Belfast, Phone 45222. 

Ireland’s Finest Fleet. 
Brochure on request. Avis licensee. 


AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample catalogue on request— 
we can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 29, 1959 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 

is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 24°, for 6 and 5°%, for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6, A line averages six words. 


e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 


ments should be written in 
only and sent, with remittance, 


Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: 


PERS ONAL—contd. 


block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage; also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


OFFEE-BAR/RESTAURANT for sale in 

charming Thameside village, Leasehold. 
Good turnover, excellent potential. Price, £2,000. 
Box 2084. 


(GA TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurements. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to: L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
BRIGHTON. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


OME to the CARPET SELECTION CENTRE, 

the retail centre for discriminating buyers 
spending £50-£500 who want keen value plus 
complete satisfaction on quality, colour, design, 
etc. Immense selection broadloom, squares, 
body carpet, including finest designs of most 
British makers. Also Indians, Chinese, Per- 
sians, etc. Experienced consultants advise on 
request; helpful colour service. Estimates (free) 
for fitted carpets include making and laying by 
experts. Free delivery: terms if required.— 
THE CARPET SELECTION CENTRE (an 
Andrews enterprise), First Floor, 139/143, 
Oxford Street, W.1. Open till 6 p.m. daily 
incl. Saturday, Thursday 1 p.m. 


1D yeteaty JEWELLERY, Gold and Silverware 
wanted. Spivak of Harrow will be pleased 
to entertain complete or broken articles at 
highest prevailing prices, Strictest confidence. 


A BIT OF SKIRT, curried, of course, is deli- 
cious with Raynor’s Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers, 


HAIRDRESSER NOW FREELANCE. 
I will visit you in your own home. 
Diploma for tinting. Reasonable. 
Phone SLOane 3571 or write Box 2083. 


TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With brackets, 7/6. TIT NEST BOXES with 


observation door 15/-. Post free. Money back 
guarantee. — Wm. HILL, 4, Moniave, 
Dumfriesshire. 


aN WONDERFUL WAY to learn bird song. 
“‘Witherby’s Sound-Guide to British 
Birds’’ published in two parts. Each attractively 
boxed with book and gramophone records (speed 
78 r.p.m.). Part One, larger birds, 114 species. 
Part Two, smaller birds, 81 species. £5/10/- 
each part, From WITHERBY, 5, Warwick 
Court, London, W.C.1. B 


CTIVE IN PEACE — as in war. The 

British Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
for help by legacy. Write for informative 
leaflet ‘‘18 Vital Peace-time Activities,’ 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


NGELE DELANGHE, Haute Couture. *** 
Boutique & Millinery, 22, Bruton Place, 
W.1. May. 1680. 


NNUITY RATES VARY WITH ASSURERS, 

as do fluctuate stocks and share prices. 
Obtain the best investment yield available 
through the confidential medium of PAUL 
BUTLER & COMPANY, Incorporated Insur- 
ance Brokers, The Square, Bournemouth. 


Pen OACH ROADS (‘How to Find Us’’) 
maps prepared.—A. FYFFE, Map Compiler, 
Bourne Chambers, St. Peter’s Road, Bourne- 
mouth 5226. 


RMY & NAVY STORES, experienced and 

reliable buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
Jewellery. Send registered post, or call Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Victoria 1234.) 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 

at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade, we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send. 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to ‘‘C.L.’”? TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


ARWELL CHINCHILLAS. Our animals and 

prices are genuine—we trust your enquiries 
will also be genuine-—BARWELL CHINCHIL- 
LAS, Chessington, Surrey. Esher 3749. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiaries. of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kit’s Green, Birm- 
ingham, 23, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


Call or post to SPIVACK, Jewellers and 
Silversmiths, 9 Clarendon Road, Harrow, Middx. 


PEMonns, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
antique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


BCE COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offer. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 


HiStE TO TASTE the delights of buttered 
bread and Burgess Anchovy Paste. 


IRE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 
All other types of Photographic equipment 
available. 
H. BENNETT & SON, LTD., 
25/27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9935. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


OUSE OWNERS. 11 out of 12 neglect to 

claim available tax rebates! Experts will 
prepare your claim. No refund, no fee. Write 
WHEATLEY JONES & CO.(M), 153 Brompton 
Road, S.W.3. 


ANE AYTON, Ltd., 


112, Piccadilly (Park 
Lane Hotel) —FURS! 


Remodelling, New and 
near new furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel.: GRO, 5098. 


{pee MUST DISPOSE 3 Canadian Wild 


Mink Jacket, £120. Box 1752. 


QOMCALCHER DRIP-TRAY in rustless gal- 
vanised iron, 34 in. X 22 in. Keep your, 
garage floor clean. No more oil trodden in the 
house. 19/6 for one or 36/- for two. All carriage 
paid.—Send cheque EARLYPLANTS, LTD. 
(Dept. C.L.),; 97 Kirkewhite St., Nottingham. 


Ou PAINTINGS wanted for all periods. Single 
Pictures or collections—COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Phone 66537. 


Ow MAPS, Printed 1537-1750. Cheap. Capt, 
BOND, Carshaw, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 75/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Ladies’ 34-42 
bust, men, 34-48. — Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1. 


ESILICO Green Rubberised Tennis Courts, 
£340-£395-H ARDCOURTS, LTD., 5 Pem- 
broke House, Upperton, Eastbourne 7068. 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12; South Molton Street, 
W.1. Mayfair 6798. 
By Appointment to H.M, The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Smart beachwear and swimsuits. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be len t ) 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or.advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 

wear since 1846—W, BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland, 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure of your affection, 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill; your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Ss TEMPERATURETHE YEAR ROUND 
in home, factory and farm with automatic oil 
firing.—Details F. Hopkins & Co., Ltd., 125, 
Shenley Rd., Borehamwood. Elstree 2155/3994. 


HE HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN enables pro- 

vision to be made for the expenses of 
Private Patient treatment in Hospital or recog- 
nised Nursing Homes and for Specialist fees. 
Benefit available for certain conditions abroad. 
Age limit 65. Details from The Secretary, The 
Hospital Service Plan (Dept. C.L.),. Tavistock 
House South, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
Phone EUSton 5166/7/8. 


ICTORIAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
WANTED.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GRQOsvenor 3585. 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.; HYDe Park 5886. 


OODWORM eradicated permanently by 
ONE application of “WYKAMOL.” Obtain- 

able through Boots or from Richardson & Star- 
ling, Limited (Dept. C), Winchester, Write for 
advice on any problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


100 PACES from Kensington Gardens, active 
elderly folk can lead a full and comfort- 
able life, with a fully trained resident nurse at 
the Victoria Club, 14-18 gns. weekly. Not a 
convalescent home for the infirm. Telephones, 
Lift, Bar, Night Porter, Car Park, 7-9, Victoria 


Road, Kensington, W.8. 
5 00 EDITORS ARE WAITING TO PAY 

’ YOU for short stories and articles, 
Why not earn yourself an extra income? Writing 
is satisfying. Let us show you how to make it 
pay, Guaranteed coaching offered by our special 
No Sales—No Fee plan. Send for free details and 
sample lesson.—THE PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, LTD. (Dept. 96), 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4, 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


OMESTIC EMERGENCY? I will care for 
your child in own Bungalow, long/short 
period. Vacancies.—Nannie Phillips, Cornerways, 
Leyland Rd., Pevensey Bay (Tel. 241), Sussex. 


rE MEDICAL AND NURSING 


“T{DENHURST” Registered Home, Elderly 
and chronic cases.—HARPER, 252, Pampis- 
ford Road, South Croydon, (Tel.: Croydon 3986.) 


FRENCH CLEANING 


Ie it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


LY Gay & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description, Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


\V/ OSCE, BRITAIN’S LARGEST BUYERS, 

purchase model Day gowns, Suits and 
Coats slightly worn only. Also Hats, Lingerie. 
Parcels by post for cash offer.—59, Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. WES. 1607. 


MOTOR CARSYAND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE 


ROLES BONCE WRAITH Drophead Coupe by 
Park Ward. Black/Grey, fitted heater. 
Whole car in outstanding condition. £1,250.— 
JACK SMITH, 23, Bruton Place, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


SERVICE 
IVIEECEDES BENZ Coachwork Specialists, 


all crashwork, trimmings, etc. Trade 
invited, collection and delivery arranged any 
distance. BER. 2696. 


JUDMAN’S CAR SERVICE, 
13/15, Blue Anchor Lane, 
Bermondsey, S.E.16. 


not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be I 
t, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condi 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


Aes COINS, paper weights and pisi 
bought and sold.—G. E, HEARN, LTD. 
Turney Road, London, S.E.21. BRI. 9107. 


Es AND GARDEN 
We have a large and varied stock, 


THE OLD CLOCK 


Saturdays and Sundays. 
HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


—_— eee 
AQRISCE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES)| 
“Meubles Frangais,”’ 4, Sloane St., 8.W.1 


ANUIOEE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock) 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction’) 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces andi} 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms)) 
for sale, also interested in purchasing —P, |} 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North End} 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375, 


| 
Hh, 


AZE YOU SELLING Antique Silver, Jewel-j} 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals\| 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical! 
Antiquities—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD.) 
(Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James's, |} 
S.W.1. Tel.: WHItehall 5275. | 
(COINS AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid, especially for collections andgole 


Cat. of English Coins 9/3, Bulletins 6d.—B. A 
SEABY,LTD., 65, Gt. Portland St., London, W, 


OINS. Costa Rican Gold and Silver prior ts 
1900 wanted.—Write Box 2020. 


FRINE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
“decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a-. 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace, etc. Also. 
tapestries and ornamental garden furniture—. 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Phone Qusden 226 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large’) 

collection for sale and are always interested} 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates. 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North}} 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375. 


OUIS JOSEPH, 28, Knightsbridge, London,|} 
S.W.1 (Sloane 4192) seeks to buy Jade cary- 
ings of importance, or indeed any other Oriental)| 
works of art. 1 
LD GUNS, pistols, swords, daggers, powder) 
flasks wanted! Also silver nutmeg boxes 
and snuff boxes. Top prices paid.—F. BUBEAR, 
Mantons, Welham Green, Hatfield, Herts. | 


ILVER TEA and Coffee Services. ‘Trays,|| 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle-| 
sticks, Candelabra, etc, Also all types of Antique) 
Silver and Antique Jewellery, GARRARD & CO.) 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter-) 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possible) 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 
for an experienced valuer to call, Personal visits! 
are welcomed to London showrooms. 4 


SINGING BIRDS in Boxes and Cages, Musical 
Boxes bought and sold. Repairs by our own’ 
craftsmen a speciality.—S. F: SUNLEY, 1, Park 
West Place, London, W.2. Tel.: PAD, 9411. 


ANTED, Early Victorian Valentines.) 
postally used, also pictorial note-paper.| 
—STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. } | 
i 
(Gas REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA- 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
Ow Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets Tend-| 
vated in any material. Also restorations: 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions. 
in any material. 


TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD. 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the antique—bronze, ceramics, en 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc_—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. — 


RESTORATIONS | 


FRENCH POLISHING | 


WV ELE ENOWN Hungarian Master 

man will shortly be available for french- 
polishing, on site when possible. Accommoda- 
tion, expenses and hourly rate, Renovations an 
hand-made furniture to your own designs i 
for.—Send full particulars to B. TATTERS; 
Coventry Works, Hodson Street, Blackburn. 


MISCELLANEOUS ¢ 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 

Pies, famous for over 80 yeaa 
APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, k 

Place, Ripon, Yorks. : i 


—— 
EN: ToUT-cas. The leading makers of Tennis 
& Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also ma 
Swimming Pools, School Furniture. Bo 
sent on application. Head office: 
Leicester. London Office: Harrods (4th Fl 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden G 

superbly made to a high standard 
finish. A wide range of designs availal 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to sta 
widths or to suit existing entrances. We 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEAR 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Su 
Telephone: Woodbridge 514. : 


INIATURES, exquisitely painted from @ 
photographs, 5} gns VALERIE SERREs; 
32, Guildford St:, Brighton, 1, Sussex (Est. 1768 


\ oe 


| SHOPPING BY POST 


HINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White 20 by 30 in. Four for only 27/-. 
t 1/6. Satisfaction or money back.— 
CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 17), 1, Stoke 
vington Road, London, N.16. 


XCELLENT SCOTCH WHISKY, 201/- for 6 
Bottles, 30 UP, single bottle post, 36/6.— 
| NLOP, Wine Merchant, Greenock. 


| R, DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for comfort and 
) health, recommended for sensitive skin and 

‘inst the risk of colds. Also sports shirts and 
Juses. Catalogue and pattern of fabric on 
-}uest—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, New Bond 
} eet, London, W.1. 


i [exp KNITWEAR, exquisite styles all sizes; 
orders to take 3 weeks. Shetland tweed 
ts to match, also beautiful cashmere. Send 
parcel on eapproyal.—KNITTING SHOP, 
vadway, Worcs. 


one TWEED, 13/6 yard. Any length cut. 
Tailoring, Fairisle Knitwear. Send stamped 
relope for patterns—GRAHAM, 49, Borve, 
vis, Scotland. 


SS ee 


Day and evening 


5 (SGHEAND OUTFITS. 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


\ wear, all accessories, 
jrrans, skean-dhus, etc, TARTAN SKIRTS, 
y design. Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
|'t department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 
| abeeertes Tuck posted direct to your sons 
and daughters at school. Special arrange- 
nts for parents living abroad.—Particulars on 
|\uest, COOKERY NOOK, Walberswick, South- 
ld, Suffolk. 


fe SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 
suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
‘t-copying service. Satistaction is guaranteed 
money refunded, Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
im £7/2/6. Write tor patterns and par- 
ulars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


| (URE WOOL Cellular Blankets, Moth-proofed. 
Peach, Rose, White, Blue, Green. 


| Whipped ends Satin Ends 
x 60 ins, 22/6 each 25/- each 
|x 84 ins 45/- each 49/- each 
x 90 ins 56/- each 60/6 each 
x 100 ins 66/- each 71/- each 


Post free in U.K, 

| HAWICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CO. 

| Hawick, Scotland. 

)}OCKALL’S Country Wear. Genuine Sail- 
\ cloth, Ideal for farming and sailing. Chil- 
en's and adults’. 3d, stamp for illustrated 
| brature -STANLEY MARSLAND, Bosham,Sx. 


OCKS, thick handknit Scotch wool, rein- 

forced, 3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 51/6); Knicker 
yeckings fr. 26/6 pair. Sturdiest wearing as 
pplied for years to Country gentlemen for 
rk and sport.—MUNRO FRIEND (C.L.), 717, 
arkston Road, Glasgow, S.4. 


‘*ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES. 
Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s made to measure 
om 39/11. Send now tor Free Patterns, Cavalry 
vill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
hips, Tweeds, Measure form and Style Book. 
‘1 suits, Hacking Jackets, etc, Satisiaction 
aranteed, — HEBDEN CORD CO., LID., 
yept. C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


\WEEDS ARE PRE-SELECTED by Frazers. 
These lovely fabrics are tashioned for today 
new patterns, colours, and weights tor men 
\d women, We would like to send our samples, 
be returned. —FRAZERS Or PERTH, 
‘ottish Tweed House. 
EEE 


FOR SALE 


ARSHALTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
otter the following tor sale from 
THE OAKS MANSION, CROYDON LANE. 
} BANSTEAD 
i which is to be demolished:— 
3 reputed Adam marble fireplaces. 
he interior of 21 ft. x 41 ft. reputed Adam 
iom consisting of plaster shell on wood frame 
ith 24 wood fluted and carved Corinthian 
jlumns, 8 ft. high, and with two apsidal ends 
ith coffered semi domes and windows with 
\lding shutters. 
Regency period doors and architraves. 
ak staircase with carved newels and balusters. 
4 oak fire surrounds. 
Oak wall panelling. 
Other woodwork. 
bundness of timber not guaranteed. Purchaser 
)remoyve. Inspection by appointment 9 a.m. to 
30 p.m. 
ffers for the whole, or part, to be addressed to 
te Chairman, Charshalton Urban District 
ouncil, The Grove, Carlshalton, Surrey, to 
vach him not later than 20th February, 1959 
Cc. H. DURRANT, 
Clerk of the Council 


ouncil Offices, 
he Grove, Carshalton, Surrey. 
2th January, 1959. 


“HINESE CARVED Camphor/Teak Linen 
~ Chest; £25. Hornchurch 46749. 
Neen EEE 


GUNS 


‘OR SALE 


OR SALE, 12 BORE, side lock, hammerless 
ejector Gun by William Powell, 26in. barrels, 
ade in 1943, with best leather case. One 
wner, gun has only fired a few boxes of cart- 
idges and is virtually new. Details of where 
un can be inspected on application. Box 2086. 


=] 
“4 
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classified an: 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS, WHOLE FRUIT 

APRICOT JAM, the most exquisitely tasting 
Apricot Jam ever offered for sale. First grade 
fresh apricots and pure cane sugar only ingre- 
dients, Direct from South Africa. 2-lb. tins, 
6 for 26/- post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO., LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


GUIDE TO THE USE OF HERBS AND 

SPICES, compiled by Helen Lucas. Price 
2/- post free—R. BROOKS & CO., 27, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


es IFFERENT’’ FOODS direct to your home. 

Choose in comfort from an unusual assort- 
ment of hard-to-find food specialities. We 
deliver by post direct to your home; fully 
guaranteed. Write today for price list and 
serving suggestions.—GRAYSON'S, Dept. C.L., 
120, Moorgate, London, E.C.2, 


THE 
FINEST 
STEAKS 
IN 

THE 


WORLD 


coupled with an extensive 
wine cellar, 


visit our enlarged premises 


PARAMOUNT GRILL 


Sponsored by the 
Aberdeen-Angus Beef Co. 
Irving St., Leicester Sq 


London, W.C.2. 


For Reservations WHI. 0744 


FULLY LICENSED. 


Open till midnight seven days a week, 


AMSHID’S BEST 
Glendower Place, S.W.7. 


INDIAN FOOD, 8, 
KNI. 2309. 


PORK PIE? YES! 

For 11/4 you can have sent, packing and post- 
age paid, a hand raised ‘‘KING”’ Pork Pie (2lb. 
approximately) crowned with a golden crust and 
oven fresh direct from the firm established in 
1853 by 

MRS, ELIZABETH KING (Dept. C.) 

4, BEASTMARKET HILL, NOTTINGHAM 


24-HOUR SKIRT SHORTENING 


| DBS ES ise LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
TAILORING alterations, repairs, invisible 
mending, shirt repairs, suit designing, shoe 
repairs, etc. Superb 24-hour/same day ‘‘Beauty 
Trea.ment’’ Dry Cleaning, including soft fur- 
nishings and delicate dance dresses. Expert 
Fur repairs, remodels; relining from 2 gns. 
Specialised Furs and SUEDE COAT CLEAN- 
ING. Prompt skilled service all depts. Post/ 
phone/call.— PALACE SERVICES, 100, Old 
Brompton Road and 124, Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, S.W.7, FRE. 0283. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
trom £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


pee RE LORS: 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing, trust- 

worthy Furriers, established 25 years. New 
furs of originality and distinction. Your furs 
part exchanged, purchased or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD. 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


CORSETIERES 


4S FINEST CORSETS—combining Comfort 
with Elegance (for every figure) are made 
by MACMILLAN CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, 
Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (KEN- 
sington 9925). Send for illustrated Brochure. 


ouncements 


LIVESTOCK 


\COCKS AND PEAHENS (three of each): 

ok hens 10 gns. each.— 
RTHY, Old Rectory, Ash, Sevenoaks. 
Ash 269. 


UP, TUFTED SHELDUCKS, AMERICAN 
HEAD, 1958 hand-reared pairs avail- 
so males. Golden Pheasant males. 
n on old birds.—P. L. WAYRE, Rey- 


Farm, Great Witchingham, Norwich. 
Gt. Witchingham 274, 
INCHILLAS 
(ON HILLS CHINCHILLA RANCH. 
ity Registered Herd. Biend Trast 
Choice, Extra Choice and Herd 
nent Stock a speciality. Beginners’ 


‘y Service.—Tel.: Gt. Ayton 361. 


NCHILLAS. Highest quality breeding 
ock for sale at reasonable prices. Free 
-THE WOOLARDS ASH CHINCHILLA 
(Mrs. M, F, Gosling), Hatfield Broad 
(284), Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


CHILLAS, the famous Duchess-Blu 
“~ Chinchillas, the world’s most advertised 
1 Chinchillas, Willard George grade.— 
zcnt, England/Wales, T. CLARKSON, 
er Lane, Leyland, Preston, Lancs. 


om rc 


(CHILLA—The Royal Fur. Pedigree stock. 
and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
ormation from SMALL, Almes Green, 
n Abbey, Essex, Tel.: Nazeing 2282. 


Delightful small champion-bred 
s, America’s top favourites. ‘‘Bor- 
1 dogs of the Czars. Beauty personi- 
Ss. SAYER, ‘‘Longacre,’’ Roade (Tel.: 
Northants. 


YOUR DOG, Sporting, show, breed- 
orking or pet. Full cover includes death 
cause, veterinary expenses and £10,000 
ty Indemnity. Reasonable premiums, 
breed and value for free brochure.— 


from 
Third 
State 


CANI INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
90, church Street, E.C.3, 58, Rankin 
Drive, Edinburgh, 9. Established for over a 
quarter of a century, 

EDI E RED. COCKERS, three dogs, two 


es, Born Jan. 13. Sire, Golden Crest 
of Ulwell. 10 gns.—MISS WADE, White Lodge, 
Bingham, Notts. 


ANT SPORTING AFGHAN HOUNDS. 

Good homes sought for champion bred 
Puppies, Price secondary.—PAYNE, 8, Lang- 
bourne Way, Claygate, Esher 4329. 


LE 


ALUKI PUPPIES, various colours, famous 
strain.. Ideal pals, coursing, showing.—Mrs, 
ANGEL, ‘‘Catherstone,’’ Digswell, Welwyn 
(256), Herts. 


FISH 


ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


MINIC 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided, Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


_ EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examinations Scr- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel. PAR. 7437. 


NSURANCE OF SCHOOL FEES, A great many 
parents have provided that, in the event of 
their death, their children’s education shall be 
secure. If you would like to do so too, please ask 
for particulars, The cost is very moderate.— 
GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 68, King 
William Street, London, E.C.4 (Tel.: MINcing 
Lane 2555. Ext, 122), 


successful 


}ORRS HAIRDRESSING _ for 
career. Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 


Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


LEARN TO DRAW 
For Pleasure or Profit. 
Art Courses Direct from Paris 
IN ENGLISH, 


Send 4d. stamp for free illus. 32 page brochure. 
PARIS A.B.C. SCHOOL OF ART, LTD. 
(Dept. 96), 

211, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


ET COOKS SCHOLASTIC SERVICE help 

you decide upon the educational programme 
of your son or daughter, Expert assistance and 
personal advice is available concerning Day 
and Boarding Schools, Secretarial, Domestic 
Science, Tutorials and all specialised study in 
this country or abroad, Call, or send details of 
your special requirements.—THOS. COOK & 
SON, LTD., Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
(GROsvenor 4000.) 


ERCHANT NAVY WIRELESS SCHOOL, 
Overseas House, Brook’s Bar, Manchester 19, 


CountTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTp., Tower House, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS 
d for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agent 
nnual subscription rates including postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s. 6d.; Canada, 137s. 6d. 
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EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice, Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


GS TAFRORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: H. L. Allsopp, O.B.E., T.D. 
M.A. (Cantab.). Individual and group tuition 
G.C.E., College entrance, etc.—10, Phillimore 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Next Secretarial course starts 7th April, 1959. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. Telephone: 
HAMpstead 9831. 


‘TP asee MARIE SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 


year’s Cordon Bleu/Arts Menagers Diploma and 
three months’ cuisine courses for girls, Living 
accommodation arranged. 


TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE 

Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands, within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E, and higher examina- 
tions and in addition it is now possible for 
pupils to take a complete commercial course for 
the R.S.A. examinations. Individual attention, 
All the usual extras available. Own riding 
school, famous for the musical ride which has 
appeared on television and in agricultural 
shows. The Principal would like it emphasised 
that all training for this is strictly limited to 
out of school hours, and is encouraged as an ex- 
cellent medium for character training, develop- 
ing courage, endurance and a sense of adven- 
ture. For the past year pupils have had the 
opportunity of learning to drive, so that at 
seventeen they take their driving test, This has 
proved very successful and beneficial, as they 
have ample time to gain complete mastery 
of a car before going on the road to cope 
with traffic, Fees moderate.—For illustrated 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, Tel.: Market 
Drayton 3398. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


BOoKBINDING. Let the monks of Farn- 

borough Abbey undertake yours. Magazines 
and books of all kinds rebound and renovated, 
by real craftsmen.—Inquiries to: The Procura- 
tor, St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


D° YOU LIKE CHILDREN? Would you like 

a satisfying career in the child care service 
with the advantage of complete security and 
pension. ? If so, please write at once to the 
Children’s Officer, Shire Hall, Warwick, who 
will send particulars of interesting vacancies 
in Homes at Warwick and Rugby as assistant 
housemothers with good salaries and conditions 
of service. No accommodation for dependants. 


| DUES NG COMPANY dealing with special- 

ized equipment desires the services of a young 
gentleman as sales director, Essential qualifica- 
tions, energy, keenness and ability to exploit 
large potential. Investment required not less 
than £500. Replies to Accountant, Great House 
Court, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


WARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TYNTESFIELD RESIDENTIAL SPECIAL 
SCHOOL, RUGBY 
Applications are invited for the post of quali- 
fied Matron at Tyntesfield Residential Special 
School, which is situated on the outskirts of 

Rugby. 

Salary scale £373 5s. 0d. x three increments of 
£17 7s. 6d. to £419 7s. 6d., plus £30 a year if 
holding Certificate of Institutional Management 
or equivalent qualifications. 

School accommodates 60 girls (40 boarders 
and 20 day children) between the ages of 9 and 
16 years. 

Applications should be forwarded to the 
undersigned as soon as possible. 

N. A. Y. YORKE-LODGE, 
County Education Officer. 
22, Northgate Street, Warwick. 


WANTED 


fs Se CEZLON TEA-PLANTER, age 54, married, 

good with labour and estate management, 
requires position, whole or part-time. with 
house or flat anywhere, however remote. At 
present farming South Ireland. ~ Absolutely 
trustworthy and loyal.—Box 2092. 


WANTED 


NTIQUE “COLTS” revolver and a pair of 
old pistols wanted—preferably in wooden 


cases, Also a Flintock sporting gun._JOHN 
KESTERTON, Townsend St., Cheltenham 


Phone 5882. 


WANTED: An early blue and white Wedg- 

wood cream ewer with rope pattern 
handle, a silver rim and portland vase decora- 
tion. Box 2082. 


ANTED, old R.R. cars made before 1916, 

any condition, open or closed, private 
British collector; also photographs, handbooks 
and literature.—Box 2074. 


SEE ALSO INSIDE FRONT COVER 


Lrp., Watford and London, 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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The Marley Fixing Organisation operates 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 


1. that the Marley tiles will not laminate or decay for 50 years. ia 


2. that the roof will be maintained free of cost for 10 years. 


Marley are by far the largest tile makers and fixers in the world. 


Write for illustrated Leaflet No. 478 
MARLEY: SEVENOAKS : KENT -: Telephone: Sevenoaks 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 251 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD .- LONDO 


FOR FLOORS 


there is nothing to equal Marley floorings— 
Marleytile, Marleyflex and Marleyflex de Luxe 


and the continuous roll vinyl flooring—MarleyFlor 


